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Profes'^or Kaji's Book deserves a hearty welcome trom, and 
dticntive study by, all interested m the cause 6£ Co-operatton in 
India Written by a man of study and dl broUd views on the subject 
dealt with and with close knowledge of detail, vn conjunction ttith 
co-adjutors who have actual facts, reported upon well, at their 
fingers’ ends — his book is bound to piesent ddltineut and vivid 
interest to all who may have the matelial welfare of the covmtrj- , 
under the infiuehce of this new powerful agent of impiovement, at 
hcai t 

Co-opetatioh, as we kno^' now, has come as a veritable godsend 
to India In his last official Report to the House of Commons, as 
Under Secretary of State for India, Lord Wihterton described the 
results as “amazing'' : Lord Linlithgow, the Chairman of the 
Royal Commission of Inquity upon litdian Agricultut'e, has since 
then teimed it, at a public meetidg in London, “the hope of rural 
India" And how much 's thcic in India that is not 'Tural'*, or 
at any rate directly bound up with rutal welfare i* And one zi’alous 
Registrar, a thoroughly competent man, as I know from a study 
of Ria RepoRs, ana a Hindoo to boot, has, in one of his official 
Reports, fiankly eulogised it as “the best gift that India has 
received," 

Its progress m le^ect ijf extension and intensification graphic- 
ally depleted, so far as the Province of Bombay is concerned, m 
some diAgiams in the bdok here spoken of, has indeed proved 
remarkable In no country has Co-operatioft, and more specific- 
ally Co-riperation applied in the derrtocratisation of ciedit, spread 
tvith the same celerity and so readily proved popular Indeed, 
^nder some aspects, its extension has ptoved so lapid that a strong 
halt" has had to be called in the interest of soundness, and ex- 
tensive pruning has had to take place But all the same the 
rapidity of its spiead atnl the gladness, with which tlie gift has been 
2? after long and laborious research 

'on, the proper and wanted remedy 
found. 

of course, a.s its title proclaims, 
However, that Province, in itself 
an impoftant part of the country, is at the same time also one ui 
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which the prosecution of the curauve and developing work has 
been among the moi»t intense and rapid, and one also which, m 
view of the remarkable vanet) of conditions prevailing m soil, he 
and climate— so nell reviewed m one of the papers here presented 
by Mr D A Shah — may almost be taken as a reduced image of 
the whole country And, lastly peculiar treatment has m Bombay 
produced distinctive features of high interest, which well deserve 
to be brought under the notice of those concerned tn the common 
cause 

On one point, not without some importance, indeed Professor 
Kaji labours under a slight misconception namely m supposing 
that, because the first Co operatne Act, that of 1904, drifted by 
Sir Charh ’ ' and one 

who shou advocate 

of Co op ^ , clusively 

with the subject of credit Co operative Credit alone wns the object 
kept m View at the outset by the Imperial legislators That re 
striction however was m truth merely a “slip”, an excusable one 
on the part of Sir Charles, which my good friend the Ute Sir James 
Wilson at that time private secretary to the Viceroy, tried to 
remedy m preparing the draft, but did not as the event show ed 
succeed m remedying sufficiently No doubt it was the oppres- 
sive burden of Debt pressing on the poor rayats— Debt which un- 
fortunately appeared irremovable and grow mg progressiveij 
heavier and for which able statesmen had for decades racked their 
brains and unsuccessfully, to find a remedy — which prompted the 
Government to set its hand to the new legislation singling out the 
removal of Debt, in view of its urgency, as its first and most im 
mediate aim However, the goal which it set before it from the 
very beginning was a much larger one, such as is now compre 
hensively pursued with all forms of beneficent Co operation kept 
in view To state one evidence of this scarcely had Sir J Hope 
Simpson taken up his duties as Registrar m the United Provinces 
but be busied himself actively endeavouring to bring help to the 
silk weavers of his district in the disposal of their wares 
Help for the toilers at their small cottage trades remains to the 
present day one of the accepted tasks oi Indian Co operation and 
one could only wish that its discharge might prove less difficult 
Far as Sir Alfcvd Chstfercaa has shown, India will stiff, for a fong 
time to come be dependent for much of its production on cottage 
industry, which unaided, presents such an easy victim to sweating 
practices One could wish that m Mr Kaji’s book more had been 
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said about this But' perhaps the matter is less pressing in Bombay 
than elsei^here. 

Acrepting from the outset the wider view of Co-operation, Bom- 
bay has not pioved remiss in either tentative oi else even effective 
remedial action. It has favoured co-operation m a variety of 
applications I remember how under Mr Ewbank's guidance it 
took up with energy such things as housing work, for which there 
was a great call Also sanitary work has been well earned out. 
And agriculture has a full tale to tell of co-operative aid received 
I am also glad to see Bombay taking up seriously the formation of 
Labour Societies, that is, Societies which accept contracts for work 
directly from principals. That may lead to the ripening of a taste 
for '‘work” as a means of receiving gam as a help to bettering one’s 
position, in the place of that cuise of Indian Labour cliaracter, the 
preference for idleness even in extreme want. If Indian working 
folk could only be brought to value the ‘‘baw bee” ac do their 
brethren in Scotland, or the ‘‘cent” like their bietbren in the United 
States, we should not have very long to wait for a fair chance for 
that much coveted "Consumers’ ” Co-operation, on which, as the 
supposed .source of riches, the hearts of so many co-operators in 
India appear to be set and on preinalure attempts to introduce 
which, under present circumstances, some hngers have been burnt. 
Dazzled by the wonders of "Consumers’ ” success in O-reat 
Britain, Indian spectators of such have rashly concluded that it was 
the method adopted which secuied the gam, be the soil fruitful or 
sterile, whereas of course, it is the money of members combining 
which produces the surpluses Consumeis' Co-operation is indeed 
desirable everywhere In Schulze Deliivch’s words, it forms "the 
foundation of the co-operative structure ” Give us "well paid arti- 
sans” — that is the late J C. Gray's descnption of the members of 
our Consumers’ societies in Europe with their high standard of 
living — and we shall see flourishing Consumers’ Societies growing 
up in India just as we have them in Europe Then also the rayat’s 
dependance upon the Bania as his "man of husiness”— costly, ruin- 
ous dependance that it is — will come to an end and he will become 
a free man. Our European "Stores” flourish because in them the 
buyer is at the same time also the sdler He does things £oi him- 
self , and, having the money, he has the wherewithal to do things 
In India we shall have to walk very circumspectly in our attempts 
to introduce "Consumers’ ” Co-operaOon But with time it will 
come 

For the present, hoivever. Co-operative Credit still remains the 
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most needed form of Co <yrtatiort pwcttscd and pnctisable in 
India And m that capiciJy tt haaaltfgc afld important part mdect! 
w play Ami it is just m tint part diat m the l*f oi mce of Bomba) 
It most btilliaiitiv slniics thanks, » Prriessor Kajv suRgesiivety 

shuns to peculiar hVaunngcrnlJmstanMspretailmP In respect 

q 1 genenl culture o{ Co opetauon BomMy tmleeW sh^s good 


decidedly useful setvtcc Inmt H'hicb the entire practice derives 
visible benefit And the periodical public discussions eng igccl in 


wliit IS being done m Uombaj m the otganiMpon of Credit and 
Finance ts the well ordered arranferaeflt reaching down from the 
most useful great Provincial Bank at the top to the smalt local 1,001 
eti« in the matter of credit—sysiematie whcemtaion of financial 
power and connecoon of the same with ilie disitibiiiiVe ac live offices 
jtid ilw great frtiimg suiiply at the ton For that rlist'I'rtiVe 
feature so we art slmn m Professor Kaji s book wc nrc to a 

S eat extent beholden 10 tbc useful help which the Ute Sir Vnhaldas 
imodar Thackersey and Sir Lallubnat Samaldns both described 
as commercial ma^aies both completd^ conversfiit tvith the 


one hitiPtifable bfeak-slown nl the doing ol the linking on service 
beiiveen local lending niid dealing willi the great npen money 
market— With which Co operative Cied't unhtlmgly has sooner or 
iaiCT to come into contact Perfect as the leaders of those Euro 
pnifi jhipuUr methods of credn may have been m thar peculiar 


guarrlrtl dgainst And tfut is a great gmn 
Under sitth guidjnip thn Provincial Bank ably led by Sir 
Lalluhhai s son Mr Vaikuath L Mebli has provt-d a pillar of 
strength to the Co openUiVg Credit marktt of the Province xnd 
has more partimhilv Ini to the IVovmce s Co opentive bankmcr 
in Uhtch wisely cobuntratton li finatin- is made the fnain point 
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lo become a useful support to !ocd business geiieraiiy In con- 
nection with this point, the praptisal brought forward by Rao 
Saheb Vandravan C. Jaclav, Managing Director of the Peoples’ 
Bank of Surat, to form co-operative banks systematically in Taluka 
towns for the management of loc^ business, deserves favourable 
notice In an article published m the October number of the year 
7905 in the Economic Review. 1 have shown how greatly Germany 
has profited by the service of similar small banks scattered over the 
territory of the Empire India seems distinctly a country likely to 
benefit in the same way 

There is one more point calling for notice in Mr Kaji’s book 
Under the Montagu-Chelmsford refoims, Co-operation has m 
India become a "transferred" subject, the control of which is left 
to the provincial legislatures. Much as one may regret in this 
matter parting with the Imperial Government which has directed 
Co-operation throughout in an absolutely fiuiltless way, maintain- 
ing just principle as laid down from the beginning and restraining 
misdirected impatience when showing itself, be it in the dBm.ind 
for help in money, or in the plea jn ?.ivoui of more and stringent 
summary powers of punishment, it seems only in keeping with the 
principle adopted to make "self-determination", as it has romn to 
be called, the ruling power in Co-operation Gradually, but 
progressively, the scope of societies ordering their own affairs v'antt. 
to be enlarged not rashly but as occasion permits ai>d conevpond- 
ingly governmental supervision wants to be localised. The practice 
of co-opeiatidn will have to be adapted more and more to varying 
local circumstances and that can only be done by local self control. 
Bombay has been the first Province to take advantage of the new 
powei given in preparing its own Co-operative Act of 1925 The 
benefits expected to result from this Act are set forth in a special 
paper contributed by Mr Chunilal Gandhi. No doubt, the future 
v'lll show what further n«*w departures in the matter of local legis- 
lation are desirable. However, we may be gind fo see the principle 
of local self-determination recognised 


Henry W. Wolff. 
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The Co operative Ntovetneirt has been with us now for over 

lerse 

Co 

operative workers m India leami much more by nrtiial praciiee anil 
formed views and opinions on the various aspects of co-operaltve 
effort under different local conditions It was realised that for the 
successful and healdi) devdopment of the Co-operative Movement, 
the spread of co operative education was a condition precedent 
Non officiaU began to he acutely associated with the depirlmental 
officers in the different provinces of Imlia and rendered v cry useful 
service ^leSj m the ^here of co^prativp supervision, prt^i- 
gnnda and education rot organised work, the non-officials formed 
cooperative institutions, known vanoosl) as Institutes, Unions. 
Federations and Organisation Societies, in the difler«it provinces 
and States and the.se institutions began to orgnmsc training classes 
and schools for imp^irting <o oper.-utve education to various grades 
uf Cl) uperntive wutkeis, such as secretaries of tutal and urbtui 
societies, members of managing commineeis of vorieties, hnnk 
incMctotv, b.itik managers and supervisors, as also to the gerieral 
pnfilic Co operative education, however, requires co-operative 
literature the lack of such IiteraUire, embodying the ptmevpies and 
practice of Co operation m India, stood greatly in the. way of 
effective airangeir.cnts being made As Chairman of the Central 
Education Board of the Provincial Co operative Institute, Dom 
bay. the ahvente of ftKlun Co operative literature was brought 
home to me very vivwBy and. to begin with, 1 brought out a Pnmer 
on Co operation, which I hoped wouW he useful to the general 
public, desiring to know what the Movemeri stood for and what 
broidly speaking its \anoiis aspects were Incidentally , the Pnmer 
was also expected to he us^ul to the students of Co operative 
training classes and schorls, and for this purpose it has been 
translated into the chief vernaculars irf the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies It is intended to lonow up this Primw bv other 
primers on spcaflc co-operative pcoUems A much fuller and 
systematic treaiment was, howevrer, deairable for those who desired 
to make a study of the Co-operative Movemsni, for those iihn 
were engaged as active workers, not of sruaU rural credit snoeties, 
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but of bigger institutions and oiganisattons, and it occurred to me 
that it would be very desirable to bring together the experience and 
views of prominent workers in the Province of Bombay on subjects 
with which they were intimately connected, of which they had made 
a special study and on which they could be regarded as expet ts and 
authorities 

The scope of this work was restricted to Bombay, for this reason 
chiefly that the contributors knew naturally more about Bombay, 
and could write with greater authority about their own province 
than about the whole of India, and that it was desirable to treat the 
subjects in greater detail than would have been possible had the 
contributors written about the whole of India This restriction of 
the scope, however, I hope, will not reduce the. usefulness of the 
work foi those engaged in the service of the common cause in other 
provinces, since, after all, the lines of general advance in the co- 
operative field have been much the same, .ind the expenence of one 
province of India is no le»s valuable as o guide to othei piovince? 
than expeiience gained within those provinces themselve-s ■Resides, 
the variety of conditions presented in Bombay, the distinctive 
features that cliaractense the process of Co-operation in this 
province, the closer association of officials and non-officials and the 
progressive de-officiahsatinn of this great democratic movement, so 
conspicuous here, would be, it is hoped, some compensation foi the 
restriction of the scope to a single province 

I take this opportunity to thank my coadjutors very much for 
their co-operation with me in the prep.tration of this volume Busy 
and hard-woiked though they aie, they leadily acceded to my 
request for contributions and did their share of the work without 
any unnecessary delay I must also gratefully acknowledge the 
kindness of that veteran co-opcralor, Mr Henry W Wolff for his 
very sympathetic and appreciative Foreword, written promptly, at 
very short notice, in spite of the handicaps of age and ill-health I 
must not omit to mention further the help rendered to me hy my 
good friends, Mr Vaikunlh L Mehta ami Ran Bahatlur S S 
Talmiki for their very helpful sug^^estions from time to time while 
going through parts of the manuscript and by the latter in the 
preparation of the index In all this, readiness to help, I notice the 
development of the co-operative spirit, which is, to my mind, one 
of the best fruits of this great moral foice — the Co-opeiative 
Movement 

1st Oct 1930, > 

Bombay. ) 


H. L. Kaji. 
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THE CO-OPEILATIVE MOVEMENT 

ITS AIMS AND IDEALS 

CO-OPBRATION. Co-operation ordinaniy means working 
together for a common end, and in this sense, co-operation has been 
found absolutely necessary fc ’• • . ’‘’p”', ‘ ^ 

kind Ages ago, even ear . • • ■ 

without co-operation among t • • , ' • i • ‘ ^ i 

ible and when several people worked thus for a common purpose, 
a sort of division of labour had to be introduced. In the family 
group, the man hunted, built houses and generally did the arduous 
outdoor work, while the woman earned on primitive agriculture 
on the patch of land near the homestead, and made herself generally 
useful at home. All people are not gifted alike, and unless in a 
society, there is co-operation and division of labour, our daily life 
would be rendered very difficult. The gifted among us must not 
be allowed to waste their time and energy in simpler pursuits, which 
even the ordinary people could easily undertake , they should be 
allowed to specialise in the skilled work of the type they show 
aptitude for, and it is m this ,way only that mankind can progress 
w’ell In any ordinary affair of daily life, we see that many people 
have to act together and co-operatc. In building a house for 
instance, the skilled engineer draws out the plans, prepares the 
estimates, and gets the work done under his supervision , the 
carpenters attend to the wooden framework , the masons and the 
bricklayers build the walls ; the unskilled labourers do their sh-ire 
of the work in moving timber, handing hncks, mortar, cement and 
so forth as and when required. Unless so many people with so 
many diverse aptitudes work together, even the building of an 
ordinary house becomes impossible Take another example The 
agriculturist in Central India works in his field and gets a fine 
crop of wheat The clerk m Bombay wants wheat for his bread 
Unless there were wholesale merchants, retail shopkeepers, and 
unless theie were railway service between die centre of production 
in Central India, and the centre of consumption in Bombay, the 
agriculturist would not be able to sdl his crop and the clerk would 
not be able to get what he wants All those similarly engaged 
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in producing raw cotton, tn ginmng and pressing, in spinninc 
and weaving, in exporting and importing, and m selling, co-operate 
towards a common end, to help in dothihg mankind It is un 
thinkable how the world could get on, if there tvere no co-opera 
tion, direct or indirect, conscious or unconscious, between diflerent 
types and groups of people Irt Co operation, ffes strength in| 
CO operation lies the key to success All people have recognised 
• 1 f 1,1- current 

• leration. 

• , •> jurpdse 

The blind man, the story goes, could not go on in his joutnej, 
(rom one village to ahothCr, becAUsc he could not see ; the lame 
man could not similarly proceed, becausd hts legs were Unequal to 
the task , but, the blind man with the lame man perched on hi'« 
shoulder could easily accomplish the distance, the legs of the one 
co-operating with the eyes of the oiliet 

PROTECTION OF THE WEAK NOT SURl'IVAL OF 
THE FITTEST Co-operation thus is quite essential m almost 
all walks of life In society, there are the blind and the lame, the 
slow and the quick, the strong and the weak, the skilled and the 
unskilled, the intelligent and the stupid, the hardworking and the 
easv going the bold and the umid, the resourceful and the routine 
worker, and if society as a whole is to ptogress, all these hase 
to work together, act not as competitive units, slriting to elbow 
one another out in order to push their way on m life, but as parts 
of an organic whole, each ttiember frying fo help the other in 
his own ^vay, to cnstire a healthy common progress It is said 
that life is a struggle for existence, often a hard struggle, ivherein 
the fittest only survive and the weaker go to the Wall If m the 
course of this struggle, the strong have to stop iri their career m 
order to help the weak, theit progr^B would be hampered and 
slow The development of individual perfection, individual exce 
Uence, requires, it is said, not co-upcration but Lompetitton, which 
js the best fitted to bring out whar is best in each This doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest cannot be acceptable to Us , it subordi- 
nates the group feeling )o the individualistic instinct , it subordinates 
the common good to individual good , and it produces mequaiitves 
m society, hardfy compafihfe with even and ordered progress'^ 
Society cannot allow ‘ ' i parent cannot 

permit his crippled • ■ of the Weak, 

and not the Surviva ■ lotto, if we are 
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not to have periodic revolutionary upheavals and socialistic out- 
breaks, setting back the hands of the clock of progress consider- 
ably It IS Co-operation that tries to achieve this end — the 
protection of the weak — not indeed by allowing them to remain 
weak, but by enabling them to get the necessary strength. Co- 
operation need not stay the progress of those who are sure of their 
own ability to push on, it does not seek to detain the strong in 
their march through life It is a movement for the weak , mutual 
help IS its key-note , desire to serve is its animating spirit. 

DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE Ordinarily, people do co- 
operate, that IS, work towards a common end. I 3 ul it happens that 
all those who thus woik together do not receive equal rewards, 
nor even returns proportionate to theii share of joint work The 
mill laboun ’ . . • . share- 
holder for a small wage 

while the « ^ _ d even wlien 

the higher efficiency of the manager or the supply of capital for 
a risky venture by the shaieholder, is taken into account The 
agriculturist, the broker, the wholesale merchant, the retail shop- 
keeper, all co-operate m supplying say nee to the. householder — 
consumer Out of the price paid by the consumer, however, the 
agriculturist very often receives a smaller fraction than he deserves, 
inadequate to his share of the common work, which is production — 
so inadequate In fact that, after making allowance for the cost 
of production little remains for ail the lAour and skill he had to 
expend upon it. The contr»ictor undertakes the construction of 
a load : a laigp army of labourers is employed to do the work ; and 
yet It is the contractor who reaps the harvest of profits, while the 
labourers get a small wage Co-operation to be really fruitful of) 
good results should get rid of this injustice in the distribution of' 
the profits. Sweets to one and sweat to another is not co- 
_.-i. . ..1 jr , *5 , I ij I. ^ •^ith favour. 

■" I , ... operate ; the 

u ' ’ ' ' ^ ' ■ • • inds IS distri- 

butive justice, ensuring to all those engaged in the execulion of 
the common purpose a share of the piofits proportionate to their 
share of the toil, be it mental or physical, with due regard to the 
nature of the work done by them, involving mere manual work, 
mental work, or higher bram work Indeed the Co-operative 
Movement is a protest against the existing order of society where, 
among other ills we find dislnbulive injustice very predominant. 
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In Production, Jt is not merely Capital that is necessary labour 
IS equally necessary , labour of ail kinds And yet, what do we 
find? The shareholders of a joint stock company, as suppliers of 
Capital, receive interest on their shares , this is quite proper, for 
labour receives ns due remunetafion m the shape of wages But 
when the wages have been paid, the interest on capital has been 
paid, including m the item interest, a liberal margin for uhat is 
usually called insurance against risk' , and when the cost of produC' 
tion has been met, there does remain a surplus It 15 this surplus 
that gives rise to so many economic difficulties Who has the 
most equitable right to jt> There are but two mam parties, 
Capital and Labour, v-Ko helped lO the Production Should it 
go to Capital or should it be distributed among Labour, this is 
the question of questions In society, constituted as it is today, 
this surplus goes mostly to Capital, while labour generally is left 
out in tiic cold *1 his injustice produces discontent very naturally 
among Lnbour, who where they happen to be well organised in 
what are known as Trade Unions, nse up now and then, assume 
a militant attitude with their employers, down tools and go on 
strike m order to force an improvement m the conditions of their 
employment The Labour Movement baa gone further than this, 
ana m its determination not to submit to the tyranny and unfairness 
of the diitnbtition of the surplus, as current today, demands that 
it and it only should get this surplus In protesting agam&l a 
wrong, It IS not content with asking for redress hut it seeki; to 
perpetuate injustice the other way Both Capitnlism and Socialism 
seem to he trying to mamtim distributive injustice 3 t is Co- 
operation, which holds clearly the correct view of the situation 
What equity demands, Co operation consents to The surplus 
profits according to the co operative organisation of society ivould 
be distributed among the patties concerned m the execution of the 
common work, that is, woidd be shared by capital and labour both 
|The Co operative ^lovcment has often been described as the haif- 
jway house to Soaalism But rightly understood it is nothing like 
It It IS no cumprumise , u is ^n assertion of the principle of 
equity m the distribution of profits and an emphatic denunciation of 
either group seeking to swallow the whole It recognises that it 
IS. not capuaJ. wky v> tbie -^Vka., ■wcr.. 'nfooui vthf , but 

both, and as such admits the daims of both 

TRADE UNIONISM The Co operative Movement is an 
economic movement Though m its ordinary sense Capital and 
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Labour co-operate, in the technical ^enjpC of the word they do 
not Each seek? aggrandisement at the expense of the other, and 
the Co-operative Movement seeks to bring about an organisation 
of society, where there shall not be class-antagonism and class- 
hatred, but where there shall be peace, harmony and good will 
among all classes In this economic sense, then, when a group of 
persons, economically weak, are actuated by a desire to strengthen 
their position and improve their economic condition, and for that 
purpose, act together in stnne economic process, be it production, 
distribution, exchange or consumption, and divide the profits aris- 
ing from their joint efforts, in an equitable manner, they can be 
said to co-operate, and the association so formed, a co-operative 
society At first sight, trade unionism might seem but a sort of 
co-operation ; there also, persons economically weak, band them- 
selves together to improve ihcir economic condition But the 
similarity ends there. Trade Unionism accepts the existing organ- 
isation of society , it seeks merely to improve, as far as may be, 
the conditions of Labour, while remaining under the banner of 
capitalism. Co-operation proposes .1 different alternative economic 
structure, where there shall be no occasion for any one class to 
fight for its rights. In the event of the demand of the Union not 
being accepted by the employers, they go on strike '^The methods 
of these are thus quite different from the methods of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement. The spirit in one is militant, and destructive ; 
in the other, it is pacific and constructive One exhales class 
hatred , the other, harmony and good %vi[l In one, the members' 
set out to fight, ill the other they set out to work In one, tliere 
IS dependence on others — ^the employers, in the other, there is 
self-reliance. r 

ELIMINATION OF MWOLEMEN AND PROTEST 
'AGAINST EXPLOITATION. The Co-operative Movement 
further takes into account all the parties concerned m the comple- 
tion of an economic process While under the present system, 

It is the producer who only counts, and it is the producer who only 
is held justly entitled lo profits, and the consumer as the person, 
whose wants, tastes and desires have to be consulted, bur who 
m the matter of price is one who could be exploited, the co-opera7 
tivc system, in a spirit of justice «ind fairness, considers the clairhs,-, 
not only of the producer, but also of the consumer. Co-operation' 
thinks, not only of ho^v to secure maximum profits for all those^. 
concerned in production, but also of how to secure the commodities 
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je source 

. uon was 

accofi! 

ing to the co-npcmtivc thwwy, be shared etjuitablv not only by 
capital and labciur, but alw> bj the consumer, v.ho contributes no 
less to the making of those profits Bettscen the producer and 
the consumer hov, ever, at ptescni there is quite an armj of 
men There ore the dololi, the vihoiesaic nierch.ints, the retail 
shopkeepers, the carriers bj land and by sea, the expurters and the 
importers Society should have biit i«o riisses of people ont)^ 


consumer pays a henv\ pfwe for the artides Ivt needs, the producer 
of those articles receives ve'y Irtilc fo' aH Ins puns ami sk-il, and 
the difierence goes to iW muldlemen The prcdiKsr !.mgiiish« 
while the midd{<*tnin progresses and waxes fit it the ocpfusc of 
the others With its belief m the doctrine of the Protection of the 
We^ With ns firm desire for Distnbutive Justice Co^penlion 
naturally hates exploitation by one group of another, and the Co- 


for their necessaiy services But it sets its face agamic the uti 
necessary midftplicity of middlemen and seeks to orpan’se the 
proilucers on the one hand and the consumers on the other that 
the) might approadi one another more doselv hy eUramatitig the 
middlemen as far as po»iHe Elimination of the iniilillcmen is 
(one of the great objects of die Co-opcnuivc Movement 'Hiis 
elimination, it proposes to bntig about bv the concumers them 
selves or the prodvB ers performing the necevsarj services Elimt 
nation by absorption is the idea , not ebraitiAtion by reverting to 
ihe early days, when the produccf and the consumer wnre in direct 
touch iridividuaHy 

AfOKEJfiihrT Tlw Co^erative Movement is^ 
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of self-ielianre, the spirit of haimony, animating the impuise to- 
wards economic betteiment, upward striving and better living It 
IS a moral movement, the new spint helping to make better men; 
and a be,tter society It is a creed, a faith, that will not tolerate the 
tyranny of Capital, nor the tyranny of Laboui , it is the faith that 
elevates, that rubs out angularities, that piomotes a feeling of 
brotherhood, that inculcates the desire for service to one’s fellow- 
beings, and the desire for mutual help, self-reliance and justice, 
and that demands suppression of class feuds and international wars 
and breathes international pea« e and liarinoiiy. 

'I'he Co-operative Movement claims to place within the reach 
of the small man the facilities which at piesent are available only/ 
to the big man. This result is achieved by the smaller men com- 
bining to work for a common end and for a common purpose 
'Each for all and ai l fo r eac h* is a motto which very well explains 
the fundamental principle underlying this movement This motto 
of the Co-operative Union, Manchester stresses — the underlying 
moral basis of the Co-operative Movement In a country like 
India, which Is largely an agricultural country with its agriculturists 
steeped in debt, it is the great need for co-opeiation that needs 
emphasis and the I’lovinn.il Co-operative Institute of Bombay has 
rightly adopted for its motto the legend — "Finn iici/tnfeaict, iin/tin 
iiddhai " — (there is no salvation without co-operation). 

TOWARDS CO-OPERATION Broadly speaking, the last 
century represented the high water mark of the development of 
the individualistic principle and of unbridled competition Most of 
the countries of the woild were governed by some form or nthei 
of despotism, more or less benevolent, the State was captured by 
a capitalistic oligarchy and institutions called representative and 
governments called responsible were only so in a limited sense 
A truly demociatic state is evolving only now The nineteenth 
centiiiy was dominated liy militarism and aggression ; it is the 
twentieth that brings out the danon call for disarmaments and 
Peace Pacts War is giving ]:^ce to arbitration The conquering 
slate seeks to merge itself in a group of co-operating states and 
the rhange of spirit is nowhere better illustrated than in England 
ceasing to think of the British Empire with itself as the dominant 
land therein and beginning to think of a self-sufficient British 
Commonw'ealth of Nations with itself as an equal partner in it 
The League of Nations, however imperfectly it might function, 

IS a sign that it is not autocracy, militarism and might that are 
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the order of the day, but democracy, pacificism and right that wdl 
govern the clashing interests of the countries of the uorld As in 
countries, so m the case of mdiMduals , as m pohtics so in econo 
mics It js not the brilliance and individual excellence of a few 
that a country is judged by, so much as by the general level of 
the whole population , the uplift of the many has replaced the per 
fection of a leiv as a country's goal . iaissex Zaire is an explodeif 
State regulation has become die accepted principle , at 
• . and antagonism of interests 

interests are increas 
* “r tone m not merely 

being materialistic but ju - ^ i&tic imge , successful 

- r<^l no doubt, hilt self sacrifice is wor 
1 fajtb 

m or 

ether as the harbmger t*i other 

hood Thus the world is slowly but steadily turning towards 
CO operation in its general outlook and the economic structure of 
socaety will doubtless change and adapt itself m the course of time 
lo the new spirit The old otder is changing rapidly yielding place 
to new and though perhaps the general economic structure of 
society might not be absolutely co-openfive the new spirit will 
without doubt so alter the anpe of vision and the heart beat of 
society that the world will not have to groan any more under the 
tyranny either of Capital or of Labour, but wiJl be able to march 
along to peace, order and progress of mankind 
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TYPES OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

We have seen thus what the Co-operative Movement is, what 
ideals it stands for, what pnnaples it seeks to uphold In an un- 
organised form the movement seems to have been present in India 
and in other countries of the world even in early times , but in an 
organised form, Co-operation as an economic movement, as the 
harbinger of economic peace and cessation of industrial conflicts, 
came m Europe m the latter half of the nineteenth century. Now, 
year after year, co-operation is, spi ending fast in every civilised 
country m the world. In England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Russia, the United States of America, In Japan and in India, 
there are numerous co-operative societies, which are increasing in 
numbers year after year, are gaming strength by increase in mem- 
bership and working capital, and co-opcration is steadily expanding 
and extending its beneficent influence to more and more economic 
activities, and an ever widening circle of peoples and occupations 

It is true that as co-operation has a very wide scope, each 
country does not show development in ihe same direction Co- 
operation meets the common economic needs of the people, and 
while, in one country, we find co-operative organisations intended 
to meet one particular common need predominating, m another 
country we find the co-operative method applied vigorously to 
meet some other need of the people.''' Thus, m England, we nave 
a phenomenal development of consumers' societies, the retail 
stores ; in Germany, we meet with credit societies and banks ; in 
France we see the successful organisation of the producers , and 
in Italy we meet with successful labourers' societies Denmark 
shows the success of co-operation os applied to agriculture on 
the non-credit side, and India has a network of credit societies in 
her villages for the benefit of the toiling millions of her soil. 

We shall now therefore examine what these various types of 
co-operative societies r^resent and what their distinctive features 
are 

THREE MAW GROVES IN SOCIETY. As constituted 
at present, there are three groups broadly speaking There are 
those who produce, there arc those who consume, what others 
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have produced, and there are Awe who act as miMcmen, hanging 
the surplus produce of the ptoducecE to the door of the tousuniers 
1 akmg the first group, the producer are :dl Aose who are en 
jjagai m the ivork. ol proiluang wea'A m some form or other The 
agricuUiirui toiling »n his hfld, the a/tison, the small handicrafts 
man, such as the weaver, the djw, the ptiotfr, Ae carpenter, the 
majon and the bnekhyer, Ac shoemaker, die smith, all these are 


the importer Ae latporier, the canters by land and sta, by 

rail and by river, the coimnissioft agents and daUli, a'l these arc 
incermediaries the middlemen, who perform vert necessary services 
and act a? links tn the chain between Ac ptoAicer at one end and 
At consumer at the other And there w the third group, that of 
the consumrrs \ he whole population of the country consists of 
con'iiimeii, fca- even wlieii sonir of them proHure, ail of them 
consume a nuinbei of articles which lliey do nol produce 111 
Indu, Ac example, the agcicultura! producers form 72 |ier cent 
of Ae ucpulakion o( the country, but the consumers form 100 (ler 
cent M Ae popuLition It would appear therefore that the largest 
group in any country is that ol the consumers, and next to it would 
come the producers and intermediaries, Ae middlemen 

Pl? 0 DUCEii 5 AND CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES Co- 
operation IS an economc movement, for the economic iivaklings of 
society, intended to give them strcngih The middlemen, thrre 
fore, who are alre^y strong ana lotpnrtant. who by thcif 
unnece,.sary itiultipbcitv, Krve widnied Ae gulf between Ae pro- 
ducer and the fnfv,umer, wW hive by thor operations miroducsd 
a system which |uys le.ist (0 the producer and exacts most from 
the ron-.iinier, wh * ' ’ ' ' ' 

strength, alre.hls 
no assistance fror 
rightly said Co 

ih-r poor to gather strengA by to operation , it is for them to 
attempt w do by associate rffort whti taA one mdividinlly c.m 
not possibly nchicsc , it is for Ae poor in iiniie and prrsepl 4 
combined front to Ae tytaomsii^ stmng, and forte fioin ilmn fj'T 
play m Ae Distabninn of Wealth There thus remain Ae two 
great groups in sratly, Ae Producers and Ae Consumers, to 
whom ihe Co oyierauve Mmement can do efiectn e sen ice The 
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Producers can combine together and form Producers’ Co-operative 
Societies , the Consumer;, can unite and have Consumers’ Co- 
operative Societies. In the former case, each industry will demand 
a difterent society , each locality wiU want a different society Even 
the caste and m some cases the place of origin of the men will 
make different societies necessary. Thus there may be the Wle-w- 
ers’ Society , not this only, but there may he the Shnlapur 
Weavers’ Society, the Surat Silk Weavers’ Society, the Surat 
13enaresi Silk Weavers’ Society, the Poona Twasta Kasai Society 
and so forth. In the case of the Consumers, similarly there will 


generally would be not only a Girgaum Co-operative Stores, but 
a Kandewadi Co-operative Stores. There would be further Cloth 
Stores, Grain Stores, Chemical and Drug Stores, Provisions and 
Oilman’s Stores, Perfumery Stores and so forth. There could 
then be the DaUshim Brahmins’ Stores, the South Indian Stores, 
the Sydenham College Stores, the Government I'clegraph Office 
Stores, the Curnmbhoy Ebiahim Mill Stores, the B B & C I 
Railway Employees’ Stores and ihe like. But after all, all these 
soaetles group themselves into two mam types, the Producers’ 
Society and the Consumers’ Societ>' I'he^e two tvpeb are quite 
distinct , their objects are different, their methods of work are 
different The one is concerned with Production, the ntlier w'lth 
Distribution; the one is mdustnal, the other is distributive, the 
one aims at producing articles cheaply and at selling them to the 
best advantage, so that the producers might get the most for their 
trouble and skill . the othei aims at buying things that are needed 
by members at tlie cheapest late and selling them to members also 
at the cheapest possible rate.s , the one seeks to increase profits, 
thf. other seeks to eliminate profits ; the one increases the earnings, 
the othei reduces expenditure , the one seeks to approach the. 
ultimate users of the articles produced, the other seeks to approach 
the ultimate source of supply, the J’loducer of the articles wanted. 
The two types of societies, it will thus have been seen, are quite 
distinct, and in a sense opposed to each other For, if we ignore 
the middlemen, which both types seek to eliminate, what the pro- 
ducer gain.s through co-operative effort, tlie consumer loses, and 
what the consumer tries to g^iin through his Society is at the 
expense of the producer. Aie then, the interests of the two i lasses 
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•intagonistic to each other , anti if so, arc they reconciUbie or other- 
wise^ It has to be admitted that there is a seeming antagonism 
between these two interests, and it is therefore largely that where 
Producers' Societies have succeeded, the Consumers’ Movement 
has not gained much ground , and xtce versa It would be out of 
place here to argue the point an) further , it is enough to “yi) that 
il co-operation should the dennnant form of econottwe organ 
isaijon and a c(j operative commonweMth ever realised, the anta- 
gonism between the two element*; would vanish and the 'Just 
price’ the pnee fau to the producer and fair aUKc to the consumer 
would rule 


SPECIAL TYPES OF PRODUCERS' SOCIETIES 
THE labourers SOCIETIES Let ui now take the two 
great ijpes of societies, and examine the distinctive features of 
tne various suh<lasses into which these two fa!! The diversit) 
that we so far considered lay m seeming differences , they consisted 
in difierent locnUties. different communities, different articles, but 
not in the object, not m the aim The diversity that we must 
consider now is the one m its very object But beiote we do that, 
we cannot ignore the (act that in some cases ihe object remaining 
the same, the special type of people who become members, the 
degree of skill they can bring to bear m the accomplishment of 
their common purpose, the special type of article the societ) pro 
poses to deal m, take it away from the common type and endow 
It with distinctive features Thus labourers are also producers but 
they do not bring to the work of proiluclion an> special skill or 
training . manual labour is the only contribution that they give in 
the peTfoimance of the common task Co-operative Societies com* 
posed of labourers can thus be formed and while falling under the 
general group of Producers’ Sorieiies possess special features , 
the) have fo*- »!,»,■ --t- .i- i . « 

execution of v ^ 

of manual lab 


the eo opentne scheme 
of the 


"ho like the tniddlrman shopkeeper 

'?’> . Vi«i- 

^ „ fi for 

erecting buildings or constructing roads With sympathetic treat 
mem from Municipalities and District Local Boards, from other 
public bodies and private »nthviduils> Labourers’ Societies have 
indeed a great future before them Their method of working is 
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simple , all that they have tn do is to work under llieir own chosen 
Mukadam and Maistry and Engineer instead of under those foisted 
on them by the contractoi . 

SPECIAL TYPES Ob' CONSVMERS’ SOCIETIES 
SERVICE-PERFORMING AND HOUSING SOCIETIES 
Another special type of society emerges when we reflect that we 
as consumers want not only certain eirticlcs but also certain services. 
Thus tor example, we do not merely want cloth, but we also want 
clothes ; not merely the cloth merchant but the tailor also , we do 
not merely want chemicals and drugs but also the doctor ; we 
similarly want the services of the barber, the dhobt and so forth 
These services can also be met more economically and better by 

' ' ' ’ ■ r r- > lovcmcnt, 

' -perform- 

^ , operalivu 

Medical Relief Societies, Co-operative Tailoring Societies, and 
even Co-opeiative Ilair-cutting Saloons Such seivice-societies 
foim a type by themsdves , theie are no purchases to be made , 
no managers to be appointed, no sales to be effected , all that is 
required is to engage the required number of dhobies, doctors, 
tailors, barbers etc for the performance of the services required 
by the members We have yet another distinctive type of 
Consumers' Society when it seeks to provide not ordinary articles 
but a special article — a house — to its members The house is a 
very special article, It cannot be puichased at vi’holesale lates in 
any market, nor can it be retailed to members , it has to be erected 
and the construction of houses involves questions of finance and 
engineering which take away this type of society from the ordinary 
type of Consumers’ Stores. We have thus so far rerognised two 
principal type.s The Producers’ and the Consumers’ and three 
special types, the Labourers’, Service-performing and Housing 
Societies 

CREDIT AND NON-CREDIT SOCIETIES FOR AGRI- 
CULTURISTS In a country like India, agriculture is the chief 
industry ; about three-fourths of the population is engaged directly 
or indirectly in it , villages arc numerous. toAvns are few, and cities 
.-ire even fewer. Life in the \nUages is quite different from that m 
towns and cities ; the needs of agrinilturists are different from 
those of non-agricultunsts ; the managerial capacity, literacy and 
outlook on life are quite different in rural and urban areas Thus 
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ihoilgh in villages as m to\Mts md cities there could be producers 
and consumers societies of vanouc types these societies are so 
disiinci that they could be regarded as different types The credit 
society for agriculturists is <3 tlie producers type but the credit 
of each agriculturist is too small he w ecorvonucally too backward 
he IS too much m debt ifreadj Instead of societies of the Knuted 
liability type that are common for urban areas where the habihtj 
of each member is limited to the amount due on the shares iit the 
society he has subscribed (or the agriculturists the societies are 
of the unlimited habihtv type where all the members are jointly 
and severally liable for tne losses of the soaety and where collective 
cred«t IS the basis of obtaining the necessary’- financial support from 
outside for the society In connection with agriculture there are 
so many operations that there can be a great variety of societies 
for the agncullunsts There can be the Consolidation of Holdings 
Society the Irrigation Society the Fencing Society as also the 
Seed and ManuTeii Society the Sale Society whether for one 
special crop such as Cotton or lor all pTodxice raised on the firm 
In India in view of the great importance of agrinilture and the 
heavy indebtcdncsi of the cultivators rural credit societies have 
already '‘o operative 

Societie Non Credit 

Socictie ve Societies 

Act of 1925 recognises five broad types — Resource Producers 
Consumers Housing and General In the first are included all 
societies for the supply of the reqvusites of production to members 
and as such this class includes credit socienes anti purchase societies 

CO OPER^TIT E STORES BUYING CLUBS Let us 

now turn to the consumes We have seen that the type of the 
society most needed for them is the Co-operalvve Store But the 
necessary requisite for success of a Co operative Store is the w ilUng 
loyalty of its members For unless these make it a point to buy 
their requirements from the store »t ceases to be a co operativ e 
institution and will beciwne **0 ordinary retail shop depending for 
its iticcess on the attractions it offers to the general public 
Loyalty however such as is dermnded by the store is not en-sily 
forthcoming people have got to be trained up to it For that 
purpose advantage could be taken of the usual practice of friends 
ana neighbours ordering out s<Mne articles jointly In a city like 
Bombay for example it is not unusunl for friends and neighbours 
to order out tins of ghee baskets of mangoes bags of iur d«J and 
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■50 forth now and then from mx»untry Not only that but it iss 
also usual for people to save trouble by asking friends going out 
to the market to make purchases on their behalf as well, ff there- 
fore, neighbouts combine together in an organised body they could 
save this trouble because one could purcltase for many and they 
could save also money because for large quantities which have 
thus to be purchased when indents are pooled, a lower price has to 
be paid- Such an organisation IS called a Buying Club. In such a 
club, no capital is required ; there is no risk of loss ; some gain is 
always assured , and a spirit erf neighbourliness and brotherhood so 
essentia! for the development of loyalty and for the success of a 
co-operative institution is fostered. I’he Buying Club is thus a 
first step towards the foimation and successful woiking of a co- 
operative store There are three classes into which society can 
be divided, the upper, the middle and the lower Economies 
associated with co-operative buying do not specially appeal to the 
upper class , even of the middle class the upper section dne<! not 
much care for these savings 'I'he co-operative store and the 
buying club appeal chieHy to the lower middle and the lower 
classes 

CREDIT SOCIETIES FOR CONSUMERS. These 
classes however are handicapped bv Uicir inability frequently to 
pay cash for theii purchases . their salaries are often hardly enough 
to maiie both ends meet . they are out of funds soon after the first 
week of the month , and lliey have to borrow now and llien 
for current needs and foi unforeseen expenditure. These there- 
fore require a credit society also But the great diffeience between 
the credit organisauon for the producers and that for the consumers 
lie.s in this that in the first the loans are required for productive 
purposes Credit Societies for consumers are howe\ er risky under- 
takings If a person is not able to make both ends meet from his 
salary, an increase of pay is wanted, an increase of income from 
extra work ib wanted, but not surely a loan, which indeed he will 
not be able to repay Loans for emergencies, one can understand ; 
they could be repaid from saidngs effected by very carefully curtail- 
ing daily expenditure But even here, a peison who has not saved 
anything substantial in previous years cannot be expected to save 
anything towards payment of his instalments for loan-repay- 
ment It IS not therefore correct to start a credit society for con- 
sinners, unless It is based on thrifty ^AJ-Ttetfj^^pciety is the type 
of Society wanted for Qjy^^'^xgbine together 
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jiiJ n.ake uiontWj dejw«s trf small sums and thus accumulate a 
lurd upun wliicli th^y miiVl drw in mcrgenocs On the basis of 
the character of the jicisoo revea’cd from h'S savings deposited 
With the society the cnaeu could safel} sancuon a loan also with 
reasonable chances of rqnvnvcni \Ve hive thus 5e«i that for the 
CDns\im«s we can hive a Buying Qub a Co operative Store and 
D Thrift Societj 

mDVSTRlAL SOCmiES CRFDIT PURCHASE 
PRODUCTION AND SALE SOCIEITI'S In Production 
the first thing lti do is to secure suf?«i«w capital wherewith to 
pun hasp the necessarv tools and iraplanenis and die requisite r^^ 
tnaterw! From time to time The other steps would be to mke 
iliese purchases as and when necessar\ to produce artides and to 
sell liiem to ihe best advantage Under the present system each 
ariisn carries on all these operations for himself while m a Co 
operate e Producers Society all these ate undertaken jointly T he 
capital IS obtained on the rvirdit of the society that is of all its 
members the purdnsec ate made jo'tidj and therefore cheaplj 
the production is standardised and not left to individual whims and 
fancies and the sales are eHecled through a common shop and good 
prices are reiliscd But it is often found didicult m a coiintr} 
where indivnluidism has talen ryot to combine penjje m <i co 
operative croup fcit the pcffminantr of ^11 these purposes fJne 
has therefore to be contein with (oiimng suciroei of artisans and 
small producers for one or more of the ojiCTMions necessary fur 
production bSualhr »hc artisan has sWl but no capital and he 
<an easilv be petwjadcd to join a wcict) whirh seek^ to 'UippK imn 
with capital on fait termi Such a society is fjioiut as a Credit 
Society U perlorms moth the «ame fuiwhuos as the Bank with 
this difference only that rt is usually a morh smnlter institution tC 
lends money to ‘is roembers lor prodin live purposes cmly it is 
content with personal security of the member borrowing backed 
up by two other members willing to suti-l as his sureties and it 
watches wer the \tx made b^ ifie member of the loan ady-incol 

' ' . icieW 

With 
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members were to fritler away the loan obtained in unpro<luctive pur- 
poses The Credit Society is thus a distinct type of society for 
producers When these are suffiuently trained to work together 
in such an institution they are more amenable to extend their joint 
action to the next stage viz. the joint purchase of tools, implements 
and raw materials Indeed every well-organised and successful 
credit society would almost automatically develop into a purchase 
.society an as much as joint purchases mean m eftect sanctioning 
loans to membeis in kind and not in cash Instead of sanctioning 
.1 loan of Rs 500 to a member for the purchase of yarn the society 
could purchase the yarn of the required quality and hand it over to 
the member on the same personal security as it is content with in 
sanctioning loans of money. The advantages of joint purchases 
are obvious , by pooling the indents of members the society is m 
a position to obtain its requirements at wholesale and therefore 
lower rales to the ultimate advantage of the members themselves 
Hetfer quality, lower prices and quickness woukl be secured And 
further, if a credit society were to develop into a pin chase societj , 
the advantage is of the elimination of the duplication of workers 
and of utilising the trained staff of one institution for the other 
Producers, organised thus for credit and purchase will be much 
better off than producers not so organised. Generally, it is desir- 
able to have two separate societies one for Credit and one for 
Purchase as credit transaction must not be mixed up with transac- 
tion in which cash Is involved However, even if each one of these 
producers goes his own way and produces articles according to his 
individual whim or fancy and as and when he hkes he would not 
derive the full advantages of co-operative effort Co-operative 
prodiirtian is the next slep to be undertaken and a co-operative 
woikshop or factory would be tlie next development. The sale 
society would complete the oiganisation of produceis Every 
one has not got complete knowledge of the market, cannot be m 
touch with the consumers or even with middlemen merchants , it 
is only joint sale which will secure to the producer the full benefits 
of co-operative production We have thus seen that Producers’ 
Societies fall into fom classes — the Credit Society, the Purchase 
Society, the Joint Production Society and the Sale Society 

MULTIPLE-PURPOSES SOCIETIES. It often happens 
however that it it. not found convement to keep these different 
functions apart and in consequence, societies with moie objects 
than one, multiple-purposes societies, come to be formed. Take 
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for exjunple a credit societ) for agncukurists It sanctions loans to 
Its members for their current ogncultural needs The borrower 
bu\s With the money thus obtained manure or seeds or a pair of 
bullocks To secure effioencj in purchases and also to secure 
that the loans sanctioned are not frittered away on unproductne 
purposes such ns funeral ceremonies or wedding celebrations, the 
credit society might well make tbe requisite purchases on behalf 
of the members and probably ai a cheaper rate, and thus in a way 
give loans in kind instead of in cash Or, the society in order to 
secure the proper repa^ ment of the loan and also to secure a better 
price might undertake the sole of the members' produce , or yet, 
a society formed for the purchase of agricultural requirements 
might also wish to undertake the i^alc of the members’ protluce 
In this wav, there can be multiple-purposes societies of many t> pes 
as distinguished from single purpose societies In India, tbe policy 
hitherto has been not to encourage the formation of muliiple-pur 
poses societies, inasmuch as the ignorance and low level of the 
capacities of the agriculturists would, it is apprehended, come in 
the way of efficient mamgement of relatively complex affairs On 
the other hind, there is a growing volume of opinion, that a multi- 
ple-purposes society IS the correct type to foster and encourage 
tot a village The t er> illiteracy, iterance and low capacity of 
the village workers are an argument in favour of there being onl) 
one ‘locietv in ti village , for n would be almost impossible to find 
one Mt of workers for the cretlit society , another set of workers 
mr the <ale society . a third set for the purchase society and so forth 
1 he complexity of a muUipIv purjioses society is no argument 
against It , the simple village people would rather understind a 
society hetter if it -ums at serving them m all directions , they would 
not understand rather having to go to one socieiv for one object, 
to -inoiher fcir a second and so forth Having been accustometl 
in Indn to dealing w.ih the sow car or the vilhge bann for ill 
purposes, they woukf fee! greitcr interest m a co-operative organ 
ivation which aims at replxcing the sow car in all directions and the 
greater interest would necessarily result m belter and more efficient 
mimgcment To havesevend single-purpose societies in a village 
or -I group of vilhges invoKes a waste of effort on the nirt of the 
lew gcKxi "''-I . -V - « ‘ 

of these sc 
of efforts 

to be v-ewed as a whole— as a human being with all his nee<ls It 
;s no u-e viewing him scparaielv as a borrower, as .a buyer, as a 
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producer, as a vendor ; it is no use creating water-tight compart- 
ments (or him 


FEDERATIONS OF SOCIETIES. CENTRAL SOCI- 
ETIES. Besides the types of societies so far discussed, it is a 
natural development if federations of societies come into being 
The smai! rural credit societies might well be federated into units 
more or less on the basis of the taluka, district or province and 
according to the purpose of the federation or association, we can 
have for financial purposes, guaranteeing unions, district central 
banks and the provincial bank ; for purchase, village scores, district 
stores and the provincial wholesale stores, and for general 
purposes, the taluka development assocuitions, taluka supervising 
unions, and the Proviucial Co-operame Institute with its regional 
branches — district and divisional 

In the Bombay Presidency with an aiea of i ,86,994 squaie miles 
and a population of 1 .92,.‘^5,219, the number of co-operative soci- 
eties of different types on the 31st March 1929 was as undei — 


I. Producers’ Organisations— Agricultural;— 

(i) Credit Societies 
(11) Piirchnst, PiiicliiM nn<l ‘vili- 
(ill) PnidiuUon 

(iv) Puiductioii And Sale . 

(v) Other foims of ftttTicnUoril 5 *icielu.s 

(vi) Siipcrvisina .\nd Ounrontceiiiit 
(mi) District C<-iitr»l Bnnk* 

(vui) rujviiiciftl Cii-operut»e Bsiik 
(ix) *l 3 ram.hes of the Ptovmeisl Bank 

II. Producers’ Organisations— Industrial.— 

(1) Wcnveis' Societies 
(i.) Others 

111 Consumers’ Organisations' — 

(I) Credit SoLietii s 

(II) Uiban Banks 

(in) ‘School Boys' Stores 
(,^) Stores 

(v) Housing; Societrts 

(vi) OttiLi loinis 
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IMPORTANCE OF BANKING The stdture of a nation 
in the scale of economic progress can be definitely gauged from Us 
developments in Banking Credit facilities are more and more 
essential with the increasing complexity of the economic structure 
of society and it is the duty of die State to encourage by all means 
in us power, organised hnniting of different types to suit the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of the difteient classes of its people, 
the producers, middlemen and consumers Money lending, thete 
always is in every country , but it is not unorganised money lend- 
ing by private money-lenders, sowcars or shroffs that will supply 
in any adequate mcasore the growing need for the fundamental 
resource, Credit, like organised banlang, where principles take 
the place of sentiment, where system replaces personalities, where 
a fair return replaces usury, where safety is ensured and risk minim- 
ised not by extravagant rates of interest but by scientific manage- 
ment and where economy and efficiency result from large smie 
operations Credit is lequired by all classes m the community 
Producers want it ioi produtdon , middlemen need it to avoid un- 
necessary cash payment for every transaction, and consumers neefl 
It too Normally the consumer is the final destination of commodi- 
ties and he has naturally to pay cash for what commodities or 
irticlcs he wants If he cannot pay cash but usually needs credit, 
he is w ci had way and on the road to insolvency. But it may be, 
that he is temporanly out of funds and needs accommodation to tide 
over a bad period, and to that extent, credit facilities may be 
desirable for him A country therefore has or has not enough 
banking facilities according as it meets the just needs and that too 
adequately of the producers, middlemen and consumers. Judged 
from tins point of view, banking has not developed in India as it 
should There are the Imperial Rank, the Exchange Banks and 
the Indian Joint Stock Banks, intended to facilitate the financing 
of the home and fordgn trade of the country. They' serve the 
business man well enough , the middleman has m them the organ- 
isations to meet his needs. By the introduction and development 
of deposit banking, these serve also one of the needs of the con- 
sumer too, for the consumer os such ran only derive his credit 
from his savings But beyond savings, as estimated by the 
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deposits securities or properties mortgaged with them these banks 
do not recognise an> basis like the abiliU to sa^ e (or the prova 
Sion of accommodation and personal credit is usually not accepted 

TIIL PLACE or CO OPERATIVE BANKING IN THE 
BANKING SYSl hM OF A COUNTRY At first b-uiks omie 
to be concentrated in large commercial centres the smaller urban 
centres as also ol course the rural areas were more or less neglect 
ed Branches then came though slowly Tn a capitalistic bank large 
scale operitions are the rule staff salaries office rents supervision 
and general expenses arc fairly high and unless the volume of 
business is large enough the opening of branches is not possible 
Gradually however large towns have come to be provided with 
branches of one or the other of these commercial banks Gov ern 
ment too hav e openeil the Postal Savings Banks These are realK 
not banks at all but merelv ileposii securing agencies The s\ stem 
as thus developed is disastrous for the economic equilibrium of 
the country The village and the town are dr lined of the monev 
which goes to the capitalistic and commercial centres to serve the 
needs of the great middlemen the merchant princes The current 
from the village to the town and from the town to the big city 
is a ceaseless current with hardly any counter current to restore 
financial equilihnum This leads but to one sided development 
congestion at one place emaciation at the other Healthv develop- 
ment of all vital organs requires free circulation there must be 
the currciii from the village to the city and a counter current from 
the citv to the vtllage The commercial banks with their branches 
mat well act as nvers draining the surplus from the vallage and 
the town to the great ocean of the big commercial city but unless 
there are adequate arrangements for e\a|»onuon from this centra! 
reservoir and for w el! distributed con lensntion there is bound to 
be gradual dessication m the countrv A swollen head with cmaci 
atecl bodv would be the result The banks and tlieir branches 
dram the postal savings banks dram but where are the irrigating 
channels’ To serve this end is the great purpose of Co operative 
Banks The large producer needs the vital food capita! in a 
very large measure but his problem the problem of industrial 
fiwawce cawwcrt be solved b> the comparatively simple mpibod 
and honorary agencies of a co operative bank but by banks of 
special types the Industrial Banks The Co-operative Bank mav 
set m motion a counter current From the city to the country where 
from the fertilising wrater mav percolate or be conveyed bv small 



11 tion J. rt, ^ e the all ^ cer , but uie large 
producer wants not the small irngaUon canals but a gigantic reser- 
voir wherefrom he might draw large quantities for long periods, 
The small producer however m villages, generally an agriculturist, 
and the small producer in towns and cities, generally a non-agri- 
cuiturist, need the same vital food-capital, for the successful 
performance of their function of production in the national econ- 
omy , the consumer too needs resource to tide over a bad period ; 
and these have nothing to fall back upon to obtain credit except 
the ability to produce or the ability to save. This ability to produce 
or to save being incommensurable, is very difficult to assess and the 
ordinary commercial banks reject it as a worthless factor of credic- 
M'orthiness. Further the transactions with small men, being 
relatively small, large scale business is only possible by dealing 
with a larger number This they find expensive and uniemuneia- 
tive : and they find it naturally more convenient to assess ciedii 
on commensuiable factors and more economic to concentrate and 
have laige tiansaccions with a small number than have small trans- 
actions with a large numbei The small producer and the consumer 
are thus severely left alone by these commercial banks and it is 
only the co-operative bank which can and does step in to undertake 
the great mission of financing the small man, the agriculturist, the 
artisan, the small trader and the thrifty consumer 

CO-OPERATIVE CR.EDIT SOCIETIES It is now ,?5 
years since the Co-operative Movement was introduced into India 
Today the Movement has been firmly established, has rapidly 
developed and taken root in the Indian soil Dy far. a very large 
proportion of the Indian populition is engaged in agriculture and 
allied pursuits, and it was natural that the movement, representing 
an effort to improve the economic condition of the m-isses by in- 
culcating in them the habits of thrift, self-reliance and mutual help, 
should nave spread in rur.il areas much Easter than in urban tracts 
The Indian agnciilivirisl is illiterate, conservative and almost hope- 
lessly indebted The usurious rates of interest charged fiom him 
by the village sowcar preclude the possibility of his ei'er getting 
tree from the incubus of debt and of his making an effort to improve 
agricultural methods It was iberefore considered necessary in 
the first place to provide facilities for cheap credit to the agricultur- 
ist for his current agricultural needs Co-operative Credit societies 
— small rural banks — were thus formof and in the course of these 
25 yeais they have become so popular that the numher of the soci- 
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eties IS well o\er 70,000 and that these numbers year after year 
show a continued rapid increase In this Presidency alone, there 
are more than 5,000 such societies, there are more than double 
this number in the Punjab, in Madras, and m Bengd Even in 
many of the advanced Indian States like Hyderabad, Mysore and 
Bariida, the Princes have perceived in co operative credit the hope 
for placing agricultural finance on a satisfactorj footing and for 
'ightening the agriculturists’ burden of debt, and have therefore 
acuvelv encouraged the growth of the co operative movement, in 
their States These small rural banks have done great good in 
more ways than one Obviously they finance the agriculturists' 
current productive needs, Iiut the> do much more than this , the> 
have been instrumental m forcing down the rates of interest chargerl 
by sowcars , they have awakened a better perception and reahsa 
lion of their own economic position by the cultivators , the> ha\e 
proved excellent training grounds m \arious directions and hate 
made better men of them 

A study of the figures reveals a \ery rapid development and 
great progress during these 55 years But, we cannot accept with 
gratified amazement this great and rapid progress The dark 
clouds of oterdues' oterhang the horizon and greatly menace 
the situation The overdoes in this Presidency amount on the 31st 
’ --''-Tent of the total working capital, 

pan 

)ugh 

to creste misgivings n.cj co 

operucive societies are aw ire l»ow in some cases pi<i(.tiu«,j the 
whole capital is thus involved and how such societies become mon 
bund This state of affairs should not be permitted to continue to 
disfigure the movement What is wanted is the weeding out of 
such moribunti societies , for efforts at revival would be futile 
With the cancellation of such hopeless societies, though the 
number, membership and working capital figures would at first 
sight show an apparent set hick, the figures of overdues would 
materially come down and the innate strength of the movement 
would stand revealed all the more dearlj The greatness of a 
cause does not get dimmed because of deficiencies m working 
With the removal of defects the greatness will stand more brightly 
revealed indeed 

TH£JJ? essential PRTNCIPL.es It would be as well 
now if wc try to analjse the essential principles on which the sue 
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cess of co-operative banking societies depends and examine liow 
far the various types of ro-opeiative banks and credit societies 
have followed these prmaples in oui country and our Presidency 
and why overdues have mounted up to unsafe proportions The 
credit-worthiness of the small producer, be he an agriculturist, or 
an artisan, depends on his ability to produce and it is clear that a 
co-operative bank can achieve success only If the purpose for which 
loans are asked for is definitely ascertained, scrutinised and recog- 
nised as productive by the Managing Committee, and if further 
the loan is applied to that definite purj5ose only To this 
end, the ascertainment of the purpose for which the loan is 
sought, the actual manner in which the loan when obtained is 
applied, the ability to use advantageously, the resource obtained 
for productive purposes as judged by the character and past record 
of the borrower, certified by two other members of the snetety as 
SLirehes, the thorough realisation of rights and lesponsihilities, of 
privileges and liabilities, on tlie part of the members and the Manag- 
ing Committee and strong action in cases of default are very neces- 
sary and essential indeed. 

THEIR WEAKNESSES In rural areas, it is extremely 
doubtful whether members understand the real function and nature 
o) their co-operative credit society. In the wirly stages, organ- 
isation of societies in India unfortunately precedecl educative 
propaganda , the imitative was taken by the State and the Raiffeisen 
bank, which ought to be financed by its own members' deposits 
primanlv, assisted by outside deposits and loans, here was helped 
extensively by the State. Though now direct financing by the 
State has ceased, it is yei the State through its officers, whicli not 
only ceaselessly watches over the progress and comliirt of earh 
society, not only audits and inspects, but also guides its working 
and conduct. The District Central Banks and the Provincial Bank 
instead of arising as federations of primary societies have been 
outside creations, finding finance for them There apparently 
seems nothing in this to complam of , but does it not, one may ask, 
weaken by too muih spoon-feeding, the sense of responsibility 
among the members ^ Over-anxiety and too ready assistance cannot 
evolve the spirit of self-help which is the fundamental basis of suc- 
cess for any co-operative concern. It is no matter for surprise, if 
Ave find m consequence, in several cases, the members regarding 
their societies as semi-chantable institutions, started, fostered and 
managed by the State and the managing committee regarding 
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themseKe?; as managing not tbeur own funds, but those of some 
body else Again, the enthusiastic organiser was in the past 
frequentl) anxious to organise as man) new societies as possible 
’ ' ~<rV,Arpri together members for a proposed sociei), 

’ - but by persu 

*t loans readil} 

Irom It, but also tJiai ii i, fairly low and 

that there would be every consideration shown to them m repay 
ment of the loans by -irranging coiuenient tnstalments and bj 
granting extensions There was thus no veiy careful selection 
of members and the improvident and the unthrifty , the drifters and 
the weahlings rome together, hoping to get loans and expecting 
to be able to easiU get extensions for the pay ment of instalments 
Unlimited liability the great asset of a Raiffeisen bank, and its great 
weapon to enforce a dose scrutiny on loan applications, watchful 
supert ision and efficient management m general on the part of the 
managing committee, is no attraction to the sound and substantial 
elements in the village for joining the society and only brings to-- 
gether those whose unlimited liability is but pitifully limited 
\ oluntary deposits from the members, theoretically the great bul 
wark of strength in a sooety revealing their confidence tit the 
— are not so very conspicuous As it is however, loans 
— *• insisted on unless the 
Credit worthiness of 

the members was not ^ - 1 all societies have not 

vet learned to appreciate the nece&sitv of a'^certavning the maximum 
credits of members The purpose of the loans on the application 
forms IS almost alwavs profluctive but the managing committee 
rarelv takes the trouble of ascertaining whether the loan was reallv 
A v'oorous educactonal propaganda 


ment in the l^residcncy »» o 

and promote its further grow tli on sound lines 

CO OPERATION AND BUSINESS PRINCIPLES Co 
operation has been regarded as a reaction from capitalism . hut it 
IS not safe obviously, to develop co-operation along lines which 
Ignore the good points in the capitalistic method Co-operation 
IS not chanty or philanthropv , it ts an economic method for carry 
mg on a business, and what makes for effiaency cannot possibK 
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be ignored in any business, be it co-operatively organised or 
capitaiisticaliy run. It is a gross misconception o£ co-operation and 
Its principles to imagine for a momcmt that it is anything but busi- 
ness so far as the mani^cment of the organisation is concerned 
A rural co-operative society is as much a business concern as any 
other banking or trading institution can be Loose management, 
low-paid, inefficient staff, or honorary staff for directional and even 
lor routine day to day work, small scale of operations, too much 
-‘'poon-feecling, inordinate desire for concessions and privileges have 
unfortunately been so closely associated witli the working of cn- 
opernttve societies in India that co-operative management is 
referied to as an antithesis to efficieiii business management 
Where the contrast, however, between a co-operative and an ordi- 
nary business concern, when rightly understood, comes in, it is 
in respect of the division of profits , m a co-operative concern the 
” - ' ’ e principles of distributive justice , 

agents do not appropriate these 
ve nature of an enterprise is not 
with regard to management but lies in the manner of the distribu- 
tion of the profits. The sooner this is understood, the better it 
would be for the movement. Unbusinesslike methods are not an 
auributc by any means of co-operative economics, not inherent 
in its principles , they arc an accident, due largely to small scale 
operations and honorary management Indeed, hoiioraiy manage- 
ment in co-operative institutions is at once the greatest asset and 
the gravest danger to the succe-ss of the movement \Vliere 
persons without really identifying themselves with the spirit of the 
work are associated m the daily work of an institution, the grave 
dangei comes m , where these are inspired with lofty ideals and 
imbued with the spirit of s^f-saaifice and service to the community, 
they prove to be most invaluable Co-operators must strive early 
and earnestly to show that tliey realise the need for efficient 
management as well as any business man and must display keen 
business habits and introduce sound business management in the 
co-operative institutions they might be connected with, be these 
small rural societies, big urlran banks, or bigger provincial institu- 
tions 

URBAN CREDIT (j) Salary-Eamors' Societies The 
chief types of urban societies in the Presidency are three — the 
communal, the salary-earners’ and the mill-hands’. The salary- 
earners’ societies have been generally organised on the occupational 
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ba* 5 js, the members being emplojees m the 4,ame firm or govern* 
mein office The strength U a society of this type lies iti the 
absence of communal jealoustes and factions, m the higher level 
of culture and intelligence of the members and the spirit of disci- 
pline that prevails tn a modem well-conducted office . the weakness 
lies m the fact that such a society avowedlj exists to meet the 
needs of the consumer and that therefore the loans are always for 
unproductive purposes A great accession of strength accrues to 
the sacietv from the sympathy of the employer or head of the office 
through whom recoveries of instalments of loan repa> ments could 
be arranged and the danger of overdries practically eliminated 
The two great railway societies, the postal and telegraph societies 
and the Police society represent great developments of the salary- 
earners’ societies in the Presidency The basis of a society of 
this type IS very good, and the working generally' quite sound 
Monthly subscriptions inculcate the habit of saving, so essential 
and useful to a consumer, such as a salary-earner is Loans ate 
usually recovered through the pay sheets and the possibilities of 
overdue loans are thus minimised Substantia! reserve funds are 
quickly built up and hmdsome dividends are declared on shares 
There are great possibilities for such societies and with adequate 
propaganda there is no doubt that many more such societies will 
be started in Bombay and other towns in the Presidency for the 
employees in G .... .ec... 

(ii) Mill huM ictjcs ore more 

or less of a simi in the illitericy 

of the members > the possibility 

’ ’ ' • " ’ -■* the null 

and con- 


paid by 

the employers for a group of >ucK societies arc \ery nece5s.arv for 
iheir safety and success A few tnUghiened employers in Bombay 
have actively encouraged the formation of co operatic e societies 
among their employees, as a part of their welfare-work schemes, 
and among these must be mentioned the great names of the Tatas, 
the Sassoons and the Cuinmbhoy Ehrahims These have built 
up welfare institutes for their employees, which promote co-opera 
live institutions for them The industrial labourer often looks 
with suspicion on many welfare sdiemes as so many snares to keep 
him chained and to deprive him of the independence that is a 
cmze With him Co operatitm, however, avoids the suspicion of 
philanthropy, of paternalism, of veiled despotism, of a sort of a 
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gilded cage, of enforced loyalty It creates a spirit of self-reliance, 
of mutual help, of a spirit of brotherhood, of even class conscious- 
ness To encourage co-operatioii among tvorkmen is one of the 
most important directions towards which employeis and welfare 
w'orkers must turn, and to this end, they should strengthen the 
Itands of co-operative propagandist and organising bodies which 
M'oiild look to the organisation and supervision of co-operative 
societies in the industrial area The mill-hands requiie protection 
from usuieis and, therefore, credit societies , they reqiitie protec- 
tion from profiteering middlemen and, therefore, co-operative 
stores , ro-operation can yet add further to the amenities of fife 
m the matter of good housing, medical relief, nursing homes, 
maternity establishments, boarding houses and so fnith Tiade 
Unionism. Welfare Work and Co-operation aie veiy closely lelat- 
ed to one another. The trade unionist having secured due wages, 
hours of work, etc-, the welfare worker in the factory having seen 
to It tlint the work is done under good and human conditions, it is 
for the co-operator to step in and see that the men's life outside 
the. factory is spent as happily as could be The one begins, the 
other follows up, and the third puts the finishing touch Adequate 
wages, cheerful conditions of work, cheerful conditions of life — 
this would make a happy picture and towards the realisation of this, 
the good employer must secure the co-opcralion of the crade- 
iimonlsl, the welfare-worker and the co-oper^or He must learn 
to welcome the first, to finance the second and to contribute to the 
third The cias.s consciousness and the spirit of independence of 
the one, the humanising touch of the other and the spint of self- 
reliance, thrift and mutual help of the third — all these are needed 
for good to blossom out of a comprphensive. w'elfare policy, which 
every good employer in these days h.is to adopt in the interests of 
himself, no less than of the employees and the nation as a M'hole, 
and It is time that the Bombay Miu-ownerb’ Absociation, the Bom- 
bay Provincial Co-operative Institute and the representatives of 
Bombay Labour put iheir heads together to evolve a sound scheme 
of co-operation for factory operatives- 

T he pi edominanc purpose of an urban bank is to serve the bank- 
ing needs of the urban population. The great capitalistic banks 
do not fulfil this purpose fully, for while accepting deposits from 
him, they do not finance the small man, who has usually no security 
to offer, for the accommodation he needs The smal’l trader, the 
small producer and the small consumer are severely left alone ; and 
it IS the mission of the co-opieralrve urban banks to step in and 
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fi)! Up this gip in the banking wganisation of the country The 
small man has no tangible security to offer Of the three C s of 
cr^it capital is often absent character and capacity are the onl\ 
tuo factors that count the character m the consumer that wiW en 
able him to save and the rapaaty m the producer that NVilt enable 
him to produce profitably *tj 

to saie that are the base 

members of a co operati m 

personal credit a just and fair return on capital — are the three 
distmgoiishmg features of a cooperative urban bank Unfortu 
natply the corollaries that have been sometimes deduced from these 
features the implications that have been assumed from these funds 
mentals are hkc a host of codicils to a testament which really make 
the mtention'i of the original practically nugatory and mvite rum to 
the healthy growth of urban co operative < redit 

(in) Com ituial Societies n«d Banks A few big capi 

tahstic banVs deal in large amounts with n few big mdivi 
’ * * ’ deal 

iuals 
mged 

places A large number of small co operative banks deal m small 
amounts with a small number of small firms or individuals Finan 
cing the small man has been understoi^ to imply a small scale of 
business 7 he small scale brings m its tram an inefficient insuffi 
Cient untrained staff and unbusinesslike methods of doing 
business Further a thorough knowledge of the borrower which 
is the ba s of all personal credit was sought to be promoted bv 
the communal lie betwetm the ineniber;* but U seeini> to have been 
strangely overlooked that the same tie fosters sentiment and back 
stairs influences so fatal to successful business The ability to 
produce is rarely measured the ability to sate is completeK 
Ignored when dealing with loan applications Deposits from 
members the great test of the ability to save are not the basis 
inr sanctioning loans and yet loans are sanctioned for unpro 
ductue purposes on the queer reasoning that if the poor fellon 
could deposit he would surely not liave come to borrow and that 
he borrows because he cannot make both ends meet much less 
save Strange way of arguing indeed If one could not save before 
how IS he to save and thereby pay instalments after the loan is 
sanctioned A man who normally cannot make ^th ends meet 
would only further complicate mattprs by borrowing The problem 
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lor him IS to increase his income somehow and not to try to relieve 
his peimanent difficulties b\ the temporary expedient of a loan. If 
he tails in his attempts to increase his income, he becomes a fit 
case for charity ; co-operation CcJi do nothing for him. As a result 
of much misplaced sympathy, however, our urban societies iJealing 
largely with loans for unproductive puiposes, attiact a pack of 
needy fellows w’hosG credit-wotthmess is yero The thrifty peisnn 
goes to the capitalistic bank and deposits , the unthrifty person 
goes to the co-operative hank and not only tries to borrow hut 
actually succeeds in borrowing. Indeed, deposits from members 
should be insisted on ; their deposits in other banks should not 
count, in lending on personal credit, since in all fairness they cannot 
be allowed to go to the society for a loan and to another bank for 
deposits The maximum amount of loan admissible to a member 
lb at present based on the number of shares held by him m the 
society. This is far from desirable. TIte number of shaies is no 
test of his ability to pay the loan instalments. It is the average 
monthly deposit with tlie society that would be the correct entenon 
for this purpose , and it is the absence of a definite correlation be- 
tween deposits and the amount of loan which really accounts for 
overdues The usual period of repayment of loans is> 12 months 
and the safe limit for a loan would be la times the applicant’s 
monthly deposits with the society. Of course, under the stress 
of the emergency which compels the thrifty member to borrow, he 
vould save more and thus be able to pay a larger instalment and 
the maximum limit could ’ ' ’ , 

mal monihlv deposit. T . . • ■ 

with loan applications fc . , ^ ^ • 

ability to save, just as the only road to success fni societies dealing 
with loan applications for productive purposes is the careful assess- 
ment of the applicant's ability to produce and the equally careful 
watching how the loan is applied. Facilities for borrowing to the 
small man aie, of «otiise, a primaiy function of the co-uperaltvc 
banks, but the.se lacilities cannot, in common sense, be so far ex- 
tended as to include facilities for non-repayment. The borrower 
has been unable to save and therefore is not likely to be able to 
repay Theie aie Iwn sureties certainly But the system has 
in practice come to mean , I become your surety, you become mine 
The managing committee are aware of it, know that the system 
IS wrong, but they see no othei way out ot it bec.iuse ihev start 
with the fixed notion that the loan has to be sanctioned The 
bcmtinv of loan applications to ascertain the purpose and to deter- 
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mine the suitability or otherwise of the sureties offeree! are .iccord 
mg to them mere formahtiesv which have got to be observed 
What a pity that some of our communal urban societies, m theorj 

' * ' I * -• ^'-leaching and elevating 

thrift, seif reliance and 
• , he limit to interest on 

shares and the unmarketable nature of these shares keep a\sa) 
substantial men from the society , the small scale of business, with 
its imphcations of an untrained, inadequate, ill-paid staff and of a 
management liberally tinged with sentiment and soft-heanedness 
keeps away the depositor The only section to be attracted b> the 
urban co-operative society »s apparently the loan hunter, who has 
not one of the three C’s of credit This is surely not as it should 
be If Co-operative Banking, as at present, suggests a small insti- 
tution working on unsound tines, if it suggests a confusion between 
Co operation and chanty, it is tip to co-operators to change its 
character at once and make it. as vt should be . Banking on co opera- 
tive principles The essential idea should be. banking, organised 
with the thoroughness and managed with the efficiency usually 
assoaated with capitalistic concerns 

Urban banks ha\e been generally reluctant to take up othet 
kinds of banking business brides that of receiving fixed depostw 
and giving loans, and this is largely due to an untrained staff, n 

J, . . I . J.. - *k.. I.N., Ia ,«l 4 


not even careo to rent simauW oiuces loi inemsenes, inej niNe 
not gone in for either strong rooms or reliable fire proof safes, 
which could be used for the s.Tfe custody of deposits of the mem 
hers Again, with a view to avoid nsks of being unable to meet 
the uncertain demands of customers having current deposits, such 
deposits are not usually aeccpied, not knowing what cash reserve 
would be sufficient lo meet such demands The urban b inks can- 
not safely take up this business unless, for one thing thev empto> 
a specially trained staff The training which must be provided for 
those who aspire to a career m a co operative bank must be such 
as would enable them to cope with the added responsibilities arising 
from the expansion of activities A few large banks doing all kinds 
of banking business, attracting deposiis, lending out us monies 
to traders, artisans and others, vttth an adequate and efficient stiff 
are needed in place of the manv small credit societies that in some 
cases drag out a weary existence and in others keep their co-opera 
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tive directors in continual worry The organisation and develop- 
ment of Luzatti Banks in the Presidency and the City are now 
urgently necessary for the small artisan and trader, and earnest 
efforts must be made by co-operators, officials and non-officiats 
alike, to try to persuade some of the successful communal banks 
such as the Shamrao Vithai, the Chandra Senya Kayastha Prabhu. 
the Namdeo and the Bhavsar Kshatriya Societies to widen their 
outlook Irom the narrow and restricted grooves of the community 
and convert themselves into genuine Peoples’ Banks 

The future of Co-operative Banking in urban areas lies in the 
growth of Peoples’ Banlis at the headquarters of each District with 
Taluka Branches and a Provincial Co-operative Urban Bank at 
Bombay, m the interests of the small trader and the small artisan, 
in the multiplication of thrift — cum — credit Societies and Co- 
operative Investment Trusts in the mlerests of the salanat and in 
the development of ro-operative sclteines under the joint auspii es 
of Capital and Laboui .md the ejcpeit sujiervisiou o( ihe Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Institute, m the interests of factor)' 
operatives 


IV 

THE STA'L’E AND 'I’HE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

A PEOPLES' MOi'EMENT I'he Co-operative Movement 
15 essentially a Peoples' movement, a truly democratic movement, 
aiming at the economic regeneration of the masses not by any 
assistance from without but by developing strength from within 
As has been already expUuned above, it is the spirit of self-reliance 
,^nd muliial help that characterises this movement as distinguished 
from all other movements which look to the Stale for help and 
encouiagemeiit or which aie based upon the philanthropy of the 
rich It must not be understood that Co-operation sets its face 
against State Aid or benefactions from the philanthropist , only. 
It does not count upon these and rests upon the inflexible determina- 
lion of Its votaries to work out their own economic salvation by 
peaceful and constructive collective action It is thus a movement 
of the People, for the People and worked by the People It must 
have its origin in the gum determination of the people to bring 
about improvement m their owm economic condition , it must be 
pushed forwaid by the self-sacrifi^£Sildi±dss^ion of their ovn 
liwders and guides and assist^^^^*^^An^l2T^^J^jSi5l^whoie-hearted 
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CO operation , and the in>HttuiK>Qs suned under ns xgis must be 
worked and managed by themsdve* In Engl.uid, tlie Co-open 
tive MD\cment, apart from its early beginnings tot%ards the doseoi 
the eighteenth century ond the early decades of the nineteenth 
under the influence ci dial meteone figure, Robert Owen, had 
Its real beginning m tlie enmeslno.v antf devotion of the 28 Roch 
dile weavers, who blartcd the Toni L4mc shop and ran it so sue 
cessfullj , that from an humWe tnstitutKKi. it rose to be a gigantic 
concern and their principles — the RochdMe Plan — became .1 model 
fnr others to follow Neither the State cior the philanthropist had 
anything to do with the Consumers' Movement so launched 


Schulze Dtditzch who introduced <0 fijierHtiic bi.ikmg anil it «ai 
under their guidance wd direction that the masses worked the 
movement to a gre.at success, w that the misenble, indebted G« 
man peasantry was converted m a few years into smilmg. pttisjur 
ojs and contented agriculturists 

S 7 A7 E WrriATIVC IN fNVlA In InJu. however, the 
conditions differ I ndustnaliscn had not flourished so much as to 
create a proletariat , the Stile was not following tjniir the pohew 
of hisses /aifc but was already alive to the needs of the industrial 
workers and was regubting the hours and conditions of work m 
IdrUtri"-'. , Urtde uiiumi^i whnh lias a srtuiig nppeal fur Liboiir, 
had not yet been tned and found wanting, as early trade unorusm 
was found b> the indostnal workers m England in the forties of the 
last lentury the cnnsunier was not hit so hard ns to dri\e him to 
start his own shop and conditions were thus not npe for distri 
butive CO operation as m Enghnd On the other hand, India was 
an agnculluial cmiirtf) iml agncultunsts were doubtless m a bad 
way They were irvolvud in heavy debts wi'l were hardly able to 
eke out even ]ust a mtseraUe subsistence and were entirely at (he 
mercy ofthesowcai Of sdidassesof sou^-ly m Inrh?, the problem 


PUL ...IS .1... iioi piuve uuei)utie me imicracy and ignorance ov 
the. Indian cultivators made il nnpossiUe fc ihem 10 evolve n 
system of their own for their sahation a RaJTnscn could have done 
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nothing for them under the circumstances Education should have 
preceded and prepared the ground for the spirit oE self-reliance and 
mutual help to take root But eondiUons were so bad that one 
could not wait for education to precede and co-operation to follow. 
It was, therefore, but natural to find that m India, it was the State 
that took the initiative, made the necessary inquiries and investi- 
gations and introduced the Co-operative Credit Movement on the 
Raiffeisen mode! 

The Co-operative Credit Societies Act was passed m 1904 by 
the Government of India and the various provincial government.s 
created co-operative departments and appointed Registiars m 
charge of these departments ■' Facilities, concessions and privileges 
were given by the Goveinment to these societies, and the move- 
ment started under the auspices of the State To enable the soci- 
eties tn begin work, funds were necessary and deposits from mem- 
bers and non-members could not naturally be expect^ till they 
had proved their usefulness Government therefore, advanced 
monies to.them and gave them a start. The Registrai and his 
staff carried on propaganda and organised societies. State initia- 
tion, State organisation, State advances of capital, all these how- 
ever contributed to produce lather unfortunate results The very 
active interest and keenness of Government officials, and the readi- 
ness of govei nment even to advance monies would ordinarily Ivavc 
evoked suitable eagerness and response from the masses . but 
somehow condirions in India created round the anxiety of Govern- 
ment to push ihis movement forward a certain amount of suspicion , 
and suspicion whether justifiable or otherwise is fatal to progress 
especially where the ignorant and illiterate masses are concerned 
Besides, when the villager saw that the Government was anxious 
to form and run siicli soueties, and advance monies for the purpose 
even, he viewed tlie society not as an institution for self-help and 
thrift, not as the one thing which woidd lead him out from the 
clutches of the sowcar, but as a favoured child of government, as 
a .semi-government institution, tinged liberally with sentiments of 
pitv and sympathy for the down-trodden and heavily indebted 
P^santry The snrfenr was ma-bap, and the ma-bap was running- 


ness 111 the selection of members for these bodies When one 
remembers how the basic principle of Raiffeisen’s system is the 
chaiacter of the members, how it is this cliaiacter which is capital- 
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ised as it were, it is obvious tbat the success of an organisation of 
this nature is bound op with the careful selection of rnembers The 
unthrifty, the improvident, the careless, the unsteady, the incom 
petent have no place in the co-operative movement , it is the un 
fortunate, the poor, the needy, the man with character to redeem 
his mjserv , who is the backbone of a credit society Besides the 
movement is based not merely on self reliance but on mutual help , 
the Village, as a whole must, come forward — the rich and the poor 
the man with a defiut and the ntan with a surplus, the depositoi 
and the borrower , then, each would be able to help all and all to 
help earh This doctrine of mutual help would fill on deaf ears, 
unless the people were educated and had a broader vision of hfc 
or were persuaded bj their natural leaders to join and help the 
cause With official propaganda, and with the official's eagerness 
to organise a large number of societies quicklv and thus leave his 
record on the sajids of tune or may be to earn a rapid promotiun, 
It was but a natural result that the strong elements m the village 
were left out and the needy both provident and improvylent, were 
marshalled under the banner of co-operation Co operation, be it 
understood, can cure acute economic diseases , chronic cases must 
only be undertaken b> co operation, when the> are first placed 
under the influence of Education , and yet m the hurry of organ 
isation, under the lack of response from iK«* natural leaders of the 
people under the atmosphere of suspioon that hung a little round 
the movement, the chrome patient was the more easilv impressed 
It must not be understood, however, that the initiative of the Stnte 
brought about the existence of the wrong tvpe of societj or that 
the institutions thus started were unpioductwe of good to the class 
for whose benefit the movemeni was taken in band On the con 
trary, the soaeties grew rtpidly enough m strength and efficiencj 
and attracted a great deal of public attention, with the result that 
public workers came forward to help in the further propagation of 
the movement m the villages and not content with that they turned 
their attention to urban areas and^e rredit movement spread 
among the townsmen quicUj enough'^ The only point we might ob- 
serve in this connection is that the close association of the State m 
the early stages of the movement, though with the best of inten- 
tions, ''-'vl. 4 t. 

; , • vn 

mstifu ■ . . _ 

help. ,n mceung their common economic needs and that the shadow 
ot government paternalism still dings, inducing the belief that the 
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societies are rather semi-philanthropic bodies forwarded by the 
sarkar ma-bap and not pure business institutions. 

PROGRESSIVE DE-OFFICIALISATJO^ . Government, 
however, we!i aware of the popular nature of the movement did 
not delay in enlisting- honorary workers for the cause in sufficiently 
large numbers The honorary workers, known generally as 
Honorary Organisers, undertook the task of carrying on propa- 
ganda, co-operative education and supervision, under the guidance 
of the Registrar, who remained the friend, philosopher and guide 
ot the Movement. De-offiaalisation began early in some provinces 
but the process is not complete even now though it is 25 years 
since the movement was started. The paternalism remains even to- 
day but there is progressive de-officialisation and it is nowhere better 
seen tiian 111 Bombay where the non-offiual workers have been 
organused in a body, with mmifications throughout the Presidency, 
— the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute Similar bodies 
have come into existence in other provinces of India as well and it 
IS the mission of these bodies to bring back to the movement the 
popular touch by taking upon themselves in an ever-increastng 
measure some of the non-statutoiy functions performed at present 
by the Registrar and his staff Before this happened, however, 
Government had realised that co-operation had other fields besides 
that of credit and that it was necessan,' to facilitate the formation of 
all societies on a co-operative basis, whether they were meant for 
the rural areas or the urban, whether they were for the purpose of 
giving credit f.\cilities or for meeting the common non-credit needs 
of people The Act of 1904 was therefore altered and amplified 
by the .^ll-Tndia Act of 1912 Soon however, it was discovered 
that government advances to soaeties to start their business could 
not be continued indefinitely and that the movement must learn 
to stand upon its own legs An effort to remove the financial 
officialdom was wanted The primary society had not yet been 
able for \anous reasons to be self-reliant in the matter of finance 
and its business could not go on with the dr.posils and loans of its 
members and non-members. 'Fbe time h.ad come for a review of 
the position and for the clarification of issues and the Maclagan 
Committee was appointed fay Go-vemment, on which Bombay was 
represented by Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, a pioneer of co-operation, 
and Mr. R B Ewbank, the then Registrar of Co-operative Soci- 
eties 1 he Committee produced a very valuable report which still 
remains the most important authoritative examination of the move- 
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ment m India Its recommendattons brought mto existence the 
Distnct Central Banks and the apex Bank, at the provincnl head 
quarters The financial structure of the Co operattte Slovement 
was thus built up the finanaal s^araj was thus achieved The 
ProMncisl Bank with a fairly large share capital commanded 
deposits from the metropolitan city and assisted the Distnct Cen 
tral Banks these with their own share capitals from large towns 
the District headquarters obtained deposits locally and assisted 
the primary societies The Distnct Banks became the financiers of 
these societies and the regulators of their surplus balances the 
provincial bank became the financier of the District Banks and the 
regulator of their surplus balances The financial separation thus 
brought about did not de-ofhciahse the movement in other respects 
Government still continues to guide control and run the move- 
ment This IS obviously a vestige of the earlj dajs and with the 
progress of time the control is bound to pass into the hands of the 
f ' working through their chosen representatives tn 

I Institute While every one 

a one 

would like the tveyij 5er 

form his statutory functions there is t gii.> ^ the 

time 13 last coming it has almost come when the non staiutor> 
functions that he performs should be handed over to the provincial 
and district federations The popular niovement should be handed 
back to the people State initiative was justifiable under the pecu 
har circumstances of India State favour and encouragement are 
natural and most desirable but the continuance of State control 
at everv turn is detrimental to the highest interests of the mov e- 
meni which cannot possiblj evoke the necessary spirit from the 
people nnd which will fwl of »is most important the moral purpose 
While retaining all that is necessary for the safeguarding of funds 
ind for prev ention of friuds the vupert ision of the movement 
should forthwith be separated nnd made the duty of the represent 
ntives of the societies themselves oi^antsed m fedeiations or insii 


n! -,11 regwerM „ ranwl under the 

\ct societies with a working capital exceeding Rs 50000 
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are lequired to pay to the Regi5»tidr audit feet, according to a scale 
laid down by him in that behalf, while societies with a 
working capita! not excecdmg Rs 50,000 enjoy the pri- 
vileges of tree audit , unless the Registrar chooses to leiy 
an audit rate, which shall not however exceed i per cent of 
the working capital. To societies, particularly to the small ones, 
which just manage to get along, this exanption from audit fees 
which they have been enjoying in this Presidency for a long time 
is a very valuable privilege, and co-opeiators very keenly resent 
any proposal to take away this piivilege Recently the matter of 
the levy of audit fees was under consideration and it is believed it 
will be' possible to continue the existing practice and not levy an 
audit rale Instead howe.ver, it has been pinpnsed that a super- 
vision fee of ^ per rent, of the woilcing rapiial might well be levied, 
in ordei to piovide funHs for the appointment nf the lequi&ite staff 
to cairy on legnlai supervision over the. working of the vailoiis 
societies. 

EDUCATION. Supeivision of societies is now indeed a 
problem of the greatest importance. The number of societies, 
then membership and their working capitdl have so grown during 
the last twenty-hve years tliat it is not as necessary now to so mucli 
push forward the organisation of more societies, 'I'he movement 
has gathered momentum enough to secure its own further dei'clop- 
ment What is essential however now is to provide an efficient 
machinery for Supervision. Speaking generally, the Credit Soci- 
eties in rural areas particularly, .small as they are, are not run as 
efficiently and in as businesslike a manner as one would desire or 
even as is neie^sary The n.ilural consequence of illiteracy of the 
mernljers, the facilities through the Central Fiii.incing Agencies for 
obtaining the necessary finance, the failure of increase in tlie stafi 
of the Co-operative Department to keep pace with the rapid multi- 
piic.afinn of societies, a sense of iriespousibiiity due to the peculiar 
mentahtv of the agriculturist, has led to mismanagement and growth 
ot overdue loans in several cases, so that the total figures of such 
loans have mounted up to more than 30 per cent — a high figure 
which IS bound to cause some misgivings. Education is the only 
safe remedy for inculcating that hij^i sense of duty, the only safe 
pivot on whicir to base the hopes of the genuine success of these 
organisations The whole doctrine of co-operation is so based 
upon high iileais of citizenship and brotherhood, that it is ordinarily 
futile to expect the be.st lesiilis unless the co-operative fabric is 
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basetl on the sure founilitjon of cilucatioh Tor this purjxise ediicn- 
tton need not be construed m its mrrower or lechnitai aspect only , 
It vs not merely the litemcy of the rural popuhtvon. not the tramtng 
of secretaries and other office bearers of societies in co opentive 
principles and prictice by training classes or even co operiuve 
schods that is going to lead to the desired results It is education 
in a broad sense that is so essential Adult education, vigorously 
pushed on anti wisely directed has high potentialities for great good 
md it is high lime indeed for the State and the people to embark 
on this most imporianl iwognminc, this most fundamental basis 
of rural reconstruction, of rural betterment anti of agricultural 
progress The State in India htung perfected the administratne 
nnehtnery, so far ns co operntive societies nre concerned, by the 
j "'T <vf (he necessary legislation and by the creation of xtell- 
»».rtn the State having supplied 
' ntr the 

formuioii t re 

mimed for the State to proinoic i ^ ficnl 

organisation to take up the duties of propagindi anrJ euiiL-ation 
All Iridian provinces hav® now their Provincial Unions, Fcdera* 
lions or Institutes as wc call them in this Presidency, and the main 
functions of the Institute hive thus been to cany on propaginJ* 
throughout the Presidency for the furtherance of the Co operative 
’ ''nd to wJucate the people How far the Bombay 

' 'v.fnrms Its functions with suc- 

will be discusseo i «<. . 

ob'-erved here however thvt the Institute in bumua^ I 

by propag: ’ ' * * • 

credit soa 
abstract 

best propi_ » 

cess begets success and one successful society ts a far more potent 
inspiration than any number of speeches could be for starting more 
societies of that type By Cducanon the Institute his so far 
** - hiration, training up secretaries and 
' '•ccoiint- 

j • educi 

tion has not been toucfieo ai ^ correct 

to imply that the Institute docs not realise the great value of adult 
education , it is the financial difficult) that prevents it from develop 
mg along those hues Inadequate finanaal resources prevent the 
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full development of thife body on -which rest the hope of the conti- 
nued efficiency of the co-operative organisations in this Presidency 
For, It IS not merely propaganda and education that have got to be 
seriously undertaken by this body ; u has also to undertake the 
more urgent work of supervision ot soaeties 

SUPERVISION The need for effective supervision has been 
' ’ ’ ’ ’ IS the best machinery for the 

s staff of Assistant Registrars 
do inspect the accounts and 
also generally guide the societies ; but that is but once a year. 
The financing agencies emjJoy a staff of inspectors, who go round 
the societies hnanced by them and sec that their borrowings from 
these agencies are safe Theirs is naturally the inspection of a 
creditor, and not the friendly and constant supervision that is 
essential I'he Institute has branches m the ilistricts and thiough 
them It does visit societies now ami then , but the honorary agency 
of the Institute is not capable of sustained and regular work , it is 
fitful and spasmodic. Witiiout adequate finances, the Institute has 
not been able to employ the staff necessary for the purpose 
During the last few years, therefore, supervising unions have been 
brought into existence. About 20 societies are grouped tngetlier 
under a supervising union, on the board of management nC winch, 
the affiliated societies are represented The Union appoints a paid 
officer — the Supervisor, and it is he who is expected to perform this 
important function of guiding the societies throughout the year. 
Several Supervising Unions have been formed m tins Presidency, 
hut the hopes so far entertained of them have not been realised 
The supervisor himself needs supervision and the whole system of 
supervision has to be so arranged that the Union system, correct 
in theory as representing a supervising agency from within, may 
really work successfully m practice. It appears that the only body 
which can and should shoulder this very important duty is the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Institute This Institute is a body on which 
are represented the Co-operative Department, the Provincial, the 
District and the Peoples' Banks, as also the primary societies 
tliemselvefa and is in a sense the only institution rejjresentative of 
all shades of opinion and all sorts of interests The supervision 
fund, theiefore, -which is now sought to be cieated by the levy of 
the supervision charge of ^ per cent ought to be entrusted to this 
body, which would doubtless through its branches m the Districts 
be able then to carry on this work properly Instead, the piesent 
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idea seems lo be to create District Supervision bostds, v-heteon 
ml! be rcprcsentitives d the Supervising Unions m the Dwnct, 
ot the Institute, of the iuuknang agency ind of the Department 
Each Distnct is thus separated out and there is ro Imh beeww 
the different districts TTiere will be no central bodj to see tint 
the work in the Districts proceeds properly Of course, the Regis 
inr will act as the ceninl authority , hut one doubts whether the 
nFicial agency lor su^rvisiou, or at any rate the ofFicnl control of 


IS to entrust the supervision of soaetics to^e Institute, which with 
the funds placed at its disposal by the levy of the ^ per cent rate 
will enable it to adequatelv perform the tasl. Propaganda, Ed’jra 
lion and Sujiemsion are so interrelated that it is the wme hod) 
which ought to be placed m charge of all the three On the ade- 
quate arrangements for supervision wilt depend very largdr the 
continuance or otherwise of the success of co operative societies in 
this Presidency and co openiors ofha.il and non ofScnl should 
seriously devote themselves to the task of finding out the very 
heif marhinery for supervision The Repstrar has been so fir 
the fnend, pfulost^hcr and guide of Uie moiemenl On his 
shoulders rests a very heavy burden The statute makes him 
responsible for several fincwms, Imi ihe needs of ihe sinj-'lion 
!uve also imposed on him many other non statutory duties So 
Ions as the number of societies was smalt ho could manage to 
perform his many sided duues with effiaencv But the movement 
' one man to conti 
question of merely 
• sponsibdity is his , 

the control, the policy are bis the strings are ui I, is hareh and 
It IS tune that he shoidd divest himself of some n{ his non statutory 
functions At any rate « is obvious that he should not add to the 
burdens of his office any further He is responsible for audit , for 
atinual inspection and for penodicnl guidame Let him not add 
ffguUr supers ision of sooeties lo his duties It is in strengihenmg 
and supp.n-!iiig the Bombay Provmoal Co operatne Insiiliite and 
entrusting the supervision of socieoes to it lh.sl the solution lies 
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RURAL CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 

INTRODUCTORY India b 3 land of villages and in spile 
of Its having within its borders the Second City m the Empire the 
Bombay Presidency is no exception The bulk of its population 
Uvea \n v\Ua.gea tUe city and tKe town exvat because of the vil 
lage and the industry of the village is agriculture Agneukure 
IS therefore the mainstay not only of the rurtl population but 
of the whole of the Presidency the cotton textile industry not 
withstanding If rural population means for all practical pur 
poses persons living on agriculture rural credit means liken ise 
for all practical purposes credit required by those who live on 
agriculture The overwhelming importance of Banking to Trade 
and Industry has been recognized bv the substitution of Trade 
iollows Banking for the saying Trade follows the flag 
Banking la es'entnl for trade and transport and m tmiftctunng 
industries and it is equally cssenual for agriculture 

Like other industries agriculture has to face wide competition 
not infrequently world competition So long as for want of quick 
cheap and safe transport agneu ture was mostly a local affair 
consumers shared witn the producers the cost of production — high 
or low — and everything adjusted itself ultimately in a correspond 
ing cost of services etc which were often remunerated m kind 
Now a days however pnees of commodities like cotton wheat 
and sugar arc determined by world supplv and world-demand If 
any other agnculinrist produced two pods of cotton two corns of 
wheat or two stalks of sugar cane where he grew only one formerly 
or paid 3 or 4 per cent as interest on the capital he invested m 
agriculture the Bombay agricu tunst cannot continue to grow only 
one pod of cotton one corn of wheat or one stalk of sugar cane 
or to pay ->5 per cent on his borrowings and still hope to carry 
on unless he has corresponding exclusive advantages over the 
former or is content with a corresponding lower standard of life 
Slml 5 ^rly he cannot afford successfully to run a race with the 
mill stone of high mtcrest-carrying unptoductive debt round his 
neck if his competwots ate not handicapped similarly Sufficient 
cipita! It the lowest possiMe rate of interest and on terms suited 
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lo the needs of the agnculturai classes, is, therefore, necessary 
not only for the improvement of their economic condition, but 
largely even for their very existence 

Tltough agricultural finance cannot be said to have received 
the attention it deserves either on account of its proportions or 
Its vital bearing on the bulk of the population of the country, it is 
true that the problem of the load of old debts and absence of 
credit facilities tor current agrJailture has been exercising some ot 
the best brains in the Pretidein y — official and non-official — from the 
sixties of the last century. The gravity of the situation m certain 
parts of the Bombay Presidency, was brought to the foie by the 
agrarian riots that took place m the Poona District in Tii 

1870, protective legislation in the form of the Deccan Agricultu- 
rists’ Relief Act was passed In 1SS3, a capitalist sch^e for a 
bank which was promoted under the inspiration of Sir WiHiam 
Wedderburn for redeeming all the debts m one of the Taiukas of 
the Poona District, was objected to by the Secretary of Suu for 
India, both on principle and on its own merits In 1883. the Land 
Improvements Loans Act and in 1884, the Agriculturists Loans 
Act were passed, enabling Government to advance loans repayable 
by easy instalments and at low rates of interest for land improve- 
ments and also loans for current agricultural needs 

The essentials of rural credit need not be discussed here. It is 
sufficient to say that no progress was made m the Presidency 
towards evolving a scheme which, besides avoiding the defects of 
state finance, would lead to automatic expansion and ultimate 
self-sufficiency and also to the encouragement of self-help and 
independence and a sense of responsibility in the agriculturist 
himself until the Government of India settled the question by pass- 
ing the Co-operaiive Credit Soaetieb Act in 1904. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 
The fir.st credit society’ in the Presidency was legistered on May 
8th, 1905 The model accepted was the Raiffeisen model with 
‘ ‘a closely restricted area and as consequence the mutual acquaint- 
ance of all members, joint and unlimited liability, gratuitous service 
on the committee, the rejection of shares, the allocation of the 
net profits to reserve, the limitation of loans to membeis only, 
reliance on personal rather than real credit and the contiol and tlie 
supervision ot the use to which loans are put” ' Besides favour- 


Rtiport of the Registrar, t'o-operatrve Societies, for the ycir 
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able factors bke traditions, of collective action at the villages, there 
was “enough and to spare*' oi poverty and opportunities for pro- 
duction, “the two postulates (or successful Co operative Crerjit'* ‘ 
Progress has therefore been rapid m spite of numerous dtfficulues 
and some setbacks The follomng quinquennial figures mil gue 
some idea of the results achieved — 
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PURPOSES ^ND PERIODS Of LOANS There « nn 
impression m some quarters that the Co operative Movement vias 
started principally for the purpose of redeeming the agriculturist 
from his old debts That, however, is far from being true Indeed, 
the Ic^slation was * sperially designed to assist agricultural 
credit'" But the co-operative societies were intended to be 
small and simple credit societies for ^mall and simple folk with 
simple needs and requiring small sums only’’* and their most use- 
ful form of business was probably to be “small loans for short 
periods with prompt recoveries’ • Mortgage loans were to be 
allowed but were to be watched very carefully 

fks regards hwance. the agnculturist’s principal needs can, for 
practice purposes be classified as follows — 

(i) Current agncuUure, 

(ii) Domestic requirements 
(ui) Land unprov ement, and 
fiv) Redemption of old debts 


^tVolffs Peoples Banks (1910I, p 514 ' ~ ’ 

Sir DcmvJ Ifabeison s Memotanflum Paragraphs it and 7 
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Though loans for productive purposes and for short periods 
were to form its main business, the credit society made, funds 
and other circumstances permittmg, loans for all necessary pur- 
poses including ceremonial expenses and for long periods also. 
The model by-laws recommended by the Co-operative Depart- 
ment for adoption do not define short-term and long-term loans 
Under the same by-law, loans for current agricultural needs, cere- 
monial expenses, and minor land improvements are allowed A 
maximum limit for such loans to an individual member is fixed 
in the by-laws and cannot be exceeded except with the permission 
of the Registrar The loans can be advanced either on personal 
or mortgage security Penods differ according to different pur- 
poses, but the maximum allowed under the by-law is five years. 
Under another by-law, loans for a maximum period of ten years 
are permitted, the purposes being restricted to liquidaiion of old 
debts, land improvement or other desirable agnciiltur.il object 
The maximum amount of loan which could be advanced to a 
member as mentioned in the model by-laws is Rs 7^°/" this 
must be advanced on the possessory mortgage of immovable 
propertv of the value of thrice the amount of the loan 

It will be seen that the credit society has been doing both "short 
term" and "long term" credit business, but that the meaning of the 
words does not ronfoim to tliat in use in certain circles or certain 
countries Demand loans or loans for periods, not as a rule, ex- 
ceeding three months, are short-term loans for commercial' banks 
In that sense, therefore, the credit society’s business is confined 
almost wholly to long-term loans On the other hand, loans for 
periods exceeding ten years only are called long-term loans in 
France ‘ and probably elsewhere on the Continent also, the rest 
being classed as short-term and medium-tcrm In this sense, the 
Cl edit society does not do any long-term loan business at all 

FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS OF A SOCIETY. A 
society may raise funds by means of (i) deposits and ( 2 } loans 
from co-operative credit societies or from central financing institu- 
tions. A maximum limit for non-roembers' deposits and loans is 
fixed in the by-laws. Tliere is no limit for members’ deposits 
or shares and of course, none for the rcocrve fund. Deposits for 
periods shorter than two months are forbidden by a Rule under 


Impression? of the Co-operative Movement France and Italy hy 
Otto Rolhfi'lri ( 1 ^ 24 ), page £3 
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the Act except savings deposits troro tncmbets for tKe acceptance 
thereof provision should be made m the b> laws A few \ears 
ago a by law containing the terms on which savings deposits ma> 
be accepted by an agnctiltura! credit society was framed and in 
corpotated «v the model by laws 

The interest paid by societies on deposits fixed for one t ear is 
generally 6^ per cent As central banks have enough funds a 
credit society hardly ever takes a loan from another credit society 
The rate of interest on the Bank loan varies from 7 to 8 per cent 
The rate of interest on loans to members is usuaUv somewhere 
between gf to lai per cent Lending rates of societies hate 
frequently forced dosvn the lending rates of sola cars m the neigh 
bourhood and have therefore benefited indirectly but consider 
ably non member agriculturists also The maximum hinii for 
membership of a society is fixed m the model bv laws at 100 
There are societies where even this limit is allowed to be exceeded 
considerablv But the tendenev now is towards restricting the 
membership to a number smaller than too 
At present agneu ture as a whole is financed by non agricultural 
capital and naturally involves so much drain on the mdustrv itself 
There is no reason why the agricultural class if not alnsvs the 
individual agriculturist should not be able to carry on its business 
with Its own money Of course when large capital mvesiments 
are required for land improvement or for costly machinery on ac 
count of the progress of science a! the money required cannot 
be created m a day Outside borrowings would then be netes 
sary and justified 

OU^ED CAPITAL OF SOCIETIES The need of the 
agriculturist building up his own funds is no less vita! than his 
j i-^'sent need for finance Progress so far made m this direction 
IS hown by the figures of share capital and deposits held bv 
members on the yist March 1928 These were Rs 75 4.} ,06 
and Rs 74 09 134 respertively and give an average of Rs 34/ 
per member The imposing total of Rs 89 53 440/ representing 
the agiitu tunst s own accumulations is no small achievement 
This combined with the reserve fund forms rvne third of the whole 
working cap tai and is an indication of the essentia! strength of 
the cred t movement ^ 

Most of the agriculturists saving are however compulsory 
not in the sense that they are made against the w ishes of members 
but m the sense that thev are deducted from loans or are [«vied 
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compulsorily in accordance with by-laws oi resolutions of General 
Meetings Deposits are as a rule fixed for five or ten years 
Shares are transferable after ten years, and are returnable on 
cessation of membership They rank for dividend after the com- 
pletion of ten years of the existence of a society -when half the 
accumulated leseive would he available for distribution as dividend 
winch should not in any case, exceed per cent per annum 

In Sind, the share sj'Stem was allowed from the very be,oinning 
on account of special reasons, the chief amongst them being the 
religious scruples of the Mahomedan population to accept interest 
on deposits and the inability of the cultivating classes to offer any 
tangible security as they are mere tenants-al-will The policy of 
the rejection of shares and indivisible reserve was, howtver. con- 
sistently followed m the Presidency proper till 1525, when in spite 
of us many -advantages, the policy had to be reconsidered in con- 
nection with canal areas, where commitments were heavy, famine 
areas where the finanaal position was precarious and insecure, and 
tracts where the cultivator did not possess the rights of free aliend- 
tion of the land he cultivated The policy was adumbrated m the 
year 1926 During the year 1927, shares were introduced in 
special tracts and in 1029, the system was accepted for the Presi- 
dency as a whole and no new agricultural credit society will be 
legistered now with non-share by-laws unless there were special 
leasons 

INCULCATION OF BANKING HABITS IN PIL- 
Lj 4 GES It has been realised that If credit societies are to serve 
as real village banks, the use of cash should be minimised and one 
rupee enabled to do the work of many, that not only should hoard- 
ing be stopped but even seasonsd or other temporary surpluses 
should find their way into societiei., that the tendency of the agricul- 
turist for the purchase of more and more land whenever possible 
should be checked and that he should be taught to appreciate the 
value of cash savings Societies within a ladnis of ten or fifteen 
miles from the Head Office or the Branch of a Centr.il Bank usually 
disburse loans to members, and almost invariably operate on their 
credits by means of cheques on the Bank fxmeerned V^hen there 
is not much to hoard, there can hardly be hoarding on any large 
Scale for the Presidency as a whole, but the tendency is wearing 
out both on account ot the piogiess with time and the influence 
of societies The method of getting hold of the temporary sur- 
pluses with the agriculturists was thoroughly considered during the 
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vear 1921 The corrlusiwi 4mvciJ ai was “thnt ai-cive prcppa- 
ganda shwihl be comluftHl to poputarise the habit of Savings 
Banks' ilepos'ls in A and B dass soaeties in selected areas near or 
'vithin easy raiUay distance of Disttict Banks"’ Rules uere 
drai\n up and emtiodied in a model by-law The Savings Bank 
accounts have not met with ary ronspiniuus wcoss Isit one can- 
not but feel that belter success would have attended the svstem, 
hid Go/ernrnent and other ofKcers on the spot realised the import 
ante of the ac«iunts as well 35 the few officers at the top As for 
the greed of the agnculturist for mote and more land, it is diffiiulc 
tn saj whether, in --pite of efiorts riadr so far, there has been any 
great change for the better So also about cash savings, the 
desire nn the part even of thow comparatively few agticutturists 
who can a'ford to do so, to lay by sometlung when cash comr« 
iiUu then hand^. is not oivnmnn and tar nn average agncultiirist. 
t!v> rnp'nii''!''nr s'vr'rs in«-«rfsi upon hv •of-'*!'* often more than 

• 5 ’n," • ■'!••«!.( •!».' ‘'.v savings though 

' 1 1, ••• « , ■•'•4V vr, '1 ofasiacfeir the 

growth of the habit of viJmiMry savings 

i?Ei£Kk’£ fUND 5 Tlie Reserve Ford of the Bgriculturai 
credit societies stood on the 31st Matdii^jS at Rs 40^51745/* ‘ 
and works out at a iiule over ii per rent of thp wurkiug rjpital 
Tb>e reserve has, evcn>i «« socittics with Glares, be«i indivisible 

j . .1 ' 1 .. . .f. ...... -.-.f... ,, ,, 


however, Re i/- at laj pa cent compoiuKl interest can swell 
to over Rs I 31 00 ' 

dream to expect ►-xisi 
conditions, reserves 

for iheit ordinary busmess but aLo serve as aidowment funds for 
the welfATK of ifw villages concerned, ra Uie course ot anothpr 
fifty years As the Bombay OwipeTative SOTieiies' Act allows 
2Q per tent ot the net profits of a soactv to be used f.,r a chan 
table purpose wjib the jpiirmal ot the Bombat Provinaal Ccr 
n^rative Institute, cerjam vdhge needs are frequently met out of 
this pon.00 ..f the ^ofits even now. and some old ct^it societies 
toe aheady enough reserves fo r ihe ordmar) needs of members 

IS figure sirni up to Rs 4036795.1-011 tb« March iqjQ 
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NON-MEMBERS' DEPOSITS. Capital coming from out- 
side the movement consists practically of non-menibeis' deposits 
which formed rt per cent of the -working capital on the -^ist March 
ip 3 S When the movement was started Government advanced 
up to Rb 2000 /- provided an equal .imount was raised by the 
society <is deposits fixed at least for five years The Government 
loan was free of interest for three years and repayable by ttventy 
annual instalments. With the advent of the Bombay Central (now 
Provincial} Co-operative Bank, however, such loans were stopped 
seventeen years ago. Non-members’ deposits show the confidence 
that outsiders feel m societies and non-members do not hesitate 
to extend periods year after year But -when societies become 
negligent and accumulate arrears, they raise a hue and cry sud- 
denly. Not only is the credit of the societies affected, but practical 
diffiLuIties in regard to the future finance of the societies by Cential 
Banks, arise. Non-members' deposits are, therefore, being 
discouraged of late, and the result can be seen from the fact 
tliat the percentage of such deposits to the total working capital 
has gone down from 17 in 192 ^ to 11 in 1928 . The best course 
would appear to be to frame anil enforce a Rule prohibiting primary 
agricultural societies from accepting non-membeis’ deposits unless 
satist'dctory arraugements toi fluid resources, approved by the 
Registrar, are made. 

FINANCE FOR THE CURRENT NEEDS OF ACiRI- 
CULTVRE. The finance of the current needs of members is a 
matter in which the credit society can justifiably be asked to render 
an account The average outManding loan with a member has 
been as follows : — 


30- 8-0 


I913 

191R 

•1923 


75. 5-0 
64-15-n 
76- 3-0 


T he recent increase m the average is the result of the attention 
paid to the question of adequate finance of members of credit socie- 
ties Systematic and regular preparation of maximum credit state- 
ments approved by General Meetings of societies and duly checked 
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Presidency are about tw enty lacs and it is estimated that the) re- 
quire about 25 crores of rupees for cultivation expenses annuaili ' 
Members of credit societies noufd, therefore, require about rupees 
three crores and forty But the total adv ances made dunn? 

the jear 1927 28 amounted to Rs i.S9.73.j34/" About So per 
cent of these loans i e about Rs 1,28 oo,cx3o/“ must be for cur 
rent agriculture If it ti ere supposed that 3.? per cent of the mem 
bers n ere not financed because arrears formed 33 per cent of the 
demand and because several did not require an> loans, Rs 
1,38,00000/ were advanced to 1,75.000 members against their 
requirements of Rs 2,20,000001 e about 3/5 of their require 
ments It would, however, be more correct to sav that about ^ of 
the members are getting adequate finance and do not have to go 
to an) outside agency for their current need* Some of these are 
amongst defaulters who for tarious reasons do not repav societies 
loans but continue to apply the mone> to their current needs 
The success attained m this respect is creditable and vet the 
•jiresent supreme need of the movement is sufficient umel> finance 
tor members current needs, not onl> because it would lead to 
better production and greater profits but also because tt has, as 
will be discussed later, much to do with redeinpUon of old debts 
In the ro operative movement, there is “monev'* in the Central 
Bank and there is “w-ant” on the part of the member of manv a 
primar) society and v et the former is not used sufficiently and the 
latter nnt satisfied full) The difficult) is the comparativek in 
fenor strength of the link the pnmat) societ) , which requires fur 
ther to be strengthened Greater discriminating elasticitv m the 
sorietv to command the confidence of members and greater super 
vision check, and control both for the member and the societv * 
and greater efficienc) on the part of financing and supervising 
agencies would enable the abundant suppU to satisf) the demand 
spiking of the Pressdenev as a whole therefore, the outstanding 
need ot the credit movement is not the reduction of the tending 


i for the ^ear 1922 2^ pa^e 8 


1 Agn 
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ratfts either of primartcs oi of centrals, but intelligent expenditure 
of more and more money on inspection, 5uper\'i5.ion and propa- 
ganda. 

The strength of agricultural credit societies is lecognised hy 
Government which do not, as a rule, advance anj' loans to mem- 
bers of credit societies, and to any agriculturists In areas declared 
as special tracts on accxiunt of the spread of agricultural credit 
co-opei ation 

About S to TO pei cent of the population depending directly or 
indirectly on agriculture is in the agricultural credit movement 
Working capital and membership and also the owned capital have 
been going up year atter year. In spite of the fact that for the 
last few vears credit societies are registered in response to spon- 
taneous demands, and a policy of consolidation is followed, the 
number' of societies has kept on steadily rising 

PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT The pio- 
gress of co-opeiative credit however has not been uniform all over 
the Piesidencv. In some Districts, or parts of Districts, 
progress has been rapid and societies have been in a flourishing 
condition Amongst Districts, Dharwar, Broach, and East and 
West Khandesh stand out prominently with the number of their 
societies, membership and working capital both as a whole and 
per number and comparatively low ai rears Sind also has been 
foiging ahead. In the Dharwai Distiict, the percentage of socie- 
ties to the number of villages is over 48 In Waiwa Taluka of 
the Satara District, the number of soaeties is larger than the 
number of villages and only two or three villages arc without 
societies 

The dilterence m the development in the diffeient paits has, 
at least in the past, been due not only to difterent agricultural condi- 
tions and the nature, mentality and habits of the people, but also to 
the availability ot suitable non-official workers The progress in the 
Broach District and in the Waiwa Taluka must, to a great extent, 
be attributed to two such indefatigable workers 

The Bombay Presidency is a presidency with very diverse agn- 
cultural and other conditions, and the problems and lines of deve- 
lopment of co-operative credit differ necessarily though not wholly, 
in accordance wnth those conditions They ran best be discussed 
separately 

TRACTS LIABLE TO FAMINE A majority of the Dis- 
tricts of the Piesiriency are pardy or wholly liable to famine on 
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account of scanty and badlv distributed rainfall About one third 
of the total cropped area of the Presidency is almost in constant 
danger of famines, another third is exposed to famines but to a 
smaller degree and about one third only can be said to be practi 
cally immune from famines In famine areas, agriculture is a 
gamble in rams The ordmarv theory of co operative credit is 
that a member must utilise a loan for a productive purpose and must 
repay it wth interest out of the sale proceeds of the commodines 
produced But ^vhen on account uf a famine, the money spent on 
seeds manure labour, cattle etc does not bring any return or a 
very insufficient return, the n hole theory breaks down and when 
such conditions recur frequently, the position becomes much more 
difficult If agriculture were a gamble m rams finance for such agri 
culture must necessnnl) share all the disadvmtages of gambling 
Till now no solution has been found and credit societies like then 
members have to depend on chance Finance for a cycle of years 
has sometimes been suggested, but it is not understood how cv clc 
finance can succeed where no definite cycle exists The only 
method that appears feasible is not to fix up instalments at the 
time of advance of loans as in areas with normal conditions, but 
to fix demands on the basis of the nature of the season and of the 


circumstances of each member, about the time that crops reach the 
harvesting stage , and during good ) ears lu advance loans on a 
conservative basis keeping some mirgin for advances during bad 
years On the other hnnd if members cannot return the loans 
thev take even thovigh through no fault of their own, societies 
cannot go on advanang loans indefinneiv every year Ev en if "i 
society were itrong enough to lio so such finance is not (jestnhle 
It lb a conundrum as to how agnculturists m villages m famine 
tract!, manage to live even without the bare necessities of life • At 
'Appear to live on nothing * A larger number have 
to labour in cities or in other agncuhural areas on low wages 
It IS by an extra low standard of living and by labounne outside 
their own tracts that they can meet their liabilities Great rare has, 
to be taken to see that their standard of Ining is not 
“’"P'J’ ™ loans Itat 

yirs ^ lo'' o certain number of 


' Dr'’‘M*olSd‘'S” V ““er St»d,e, No 1 .„<! II bv 

People ol iheVfllag^ ^ *'®'‘ PariiouUiIj’ chapters on the The 

■ Repot, of the Cooper.toe Contntmee of rhe U P , ,<,,6 pp a, ,6 
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There are only two direcUons in which efforts can and are being 
concentrated The first is to induce the agriculturist to lay by 
something during good years It ts with a view to provide not 
only a permanent capital for a sodety but also a semi-permanent 
saving for the individual member that the introduction of the share 
system was thought of If during a few good years, a consider- 
able amount of share capital and fixed deposits were collected, 
they would stand the member- n rrr t---* ■— ars 

The second direction is th« • ■ . as fai 

as possible, independent of • . • to get 

better returns for the same quantity ot ramtall Uonservation of 
moisture m land, construction of small embanUments (tals) 
on the fields, of embankments for diverting ^vdte^ of streams, 
digging or deepening of wells either with or without the 
help of boring machines and the introduction of better imple- 
ments and seeds are amongst the improvements encouraged 
and freely financed In short, everything which serves, in how- 
ever small a degree, as insurance against famine is taken advant- 
age of. 

It may be stated that m the famine stricken areas ot the worst 
kind, some loans advanced on personal security had to be recovered 
from sureties The tendency has, on account of uncertain 
conditions, been to substitute mortgage-credit for personal 
credit 

CANAL AREAS . — The problems of the canal societies — 
particularly those on the Nira, Godavan and Pravara canals — are 
ot a different nature The difficulty regarding uncertain water -supply 
for crops does not exist, but fluctuating oi rather falling prices 
and deterioration of soil have caused no smaller embarrassment 
The most important crop on the canals has been sugar cane Un- 
exhausted soil and high prices of gul brought good profits to sugar 
cane growers till a few years ago. As it was possible even for 
an inefficient agriculturist tx> grow sugar cane with profit, many 
cultivators who should not have t’ 
in for it The rise of income led 
whatever surplus remained was 

cultivation and in purchasing lands at high prices ihe soil how- 
ever showed Signs of exhaustion resulting m lower yields and the 
high prices which were temporary, gradually went down and the 
reverse process began. For a y^r or two or more, so long as the 
cultivator had money or creefit and consequent command over 
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money, he entertained the hope of a nsc m prices, and persisml 
in whst turned out to be a gamble Lirge debts ^\ ere thus incurreo 
The losses incurred on sugar cane which requires mote capita 
than the %alue of the land on which it is grown cannot be usutllj 
met out of the profits of other crops Growing sugar cane 
carried with it a certain prestige and «>cnl status and consequent 
higher standard of living Th« standard has, m the first instance, 
to be reduced so as to allow for the loss of the large income on 
account of the reduction or abandonment of sugar cane cuUivaitton 
This IS difficult Much more difficult it, therefore, becomes when 
not only has the agriculturist to do without the sugar cane income, 
but has actually to make a sa\mg to meet the preMous losses ror 
some, this appears impossible and they would be well advised to 
dispose of part or all of their assets and clear off their debts 
Others can if they exercise thrift, and contribute personal labour 
and care tide over the difficuhies. There is no doubt that a 
number of careful discriminating and intelligent agriculturists can 
and do stih grow sugar cane without a loss and even at a profit 
Blit that cannot be true of the avenge sugar csne grower if and 
so long as the gul prices of 1927-28 persist 

For current agriculture, two limits are fixed m the by laws of 
' ion which IS high, usual 

. mother for other crops 

advanced on the mort- 
f){ the sugar cane crop 
it the hnance were tor sugar cane growmg The credit m cantd 
societies has therefore been mainlv mortgage credit A crop of 
sugar cane does not get ready and bring in money before the 
plantation time of another crop On the other hand, once a crop 
IS financed «t would be undesirable to stop finance m the middle 
The scale of finance per acre had to he nirtailed during the >ear 
1927 and at present practically no member who cannot find his 
own monej for initial expenses and for plantation is financed 
for sugar cane As societies’ finance commences at a late stage, 
there is no difficulty of overlapping now 

In view of the special circumstances of canal societies, officers 
railed Special Mamlatdars were appointed for checking individual 
demands and every loan to be advanced bv a society had to be 
^j({}Tove 6 by the mamlatdar brJore it was drawn from the Bank 
A few jears ago, Speaal Mamlatdars were replaced by Bank 
Inspectors Recently the practice of the approval by a Bank 
inspector of every loan even at the time of advance is dispensed 
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with. It may also be mentioned that the system oC group secre- 
taries has been in existence m these societies as the ivoik involved 
IS laborious, very responsible and ctwiiinuous. 

The difficulties m the canal societies are temporary and will 
gradually disappear as the economic position of the past and pre- 
sent sugar rane growers gets itself adjusted. Facilities are being 
given by credit societies in this connection In deserving cases, 
extensions are granted and members’ debts are made payable by 
two, three or more annual instalments up to ten Fresh cautious 
finance is also made available to such members in order to enable 
them to carry on their agricultural operations 

The societies in the canal villages which are content with grow- 
ing crops other than sugar cane, have no special difficulties and are, 
as a rule, working satisfactonly 

TRy^CTS PRACTICALLY WMUNE FROM FAMINE. 
In some of the areas which have no difficulties regarding rainfall as 
also elsewhere them are difficulties of peculiar land tenures and the 
domination of Zamindars Amongst others, the Khoti system in 
the Konkan and the Talukdari in Gujarat under which tenants 
have no rights on lands they cultivate, serve as a great hindrance 
m the development of Co-oper.itive Credit, as the tenants have no 
assets and the Talukdar cimnot, even by becoming a member of 
a society, burden his estate beyond his life-time. It was first here 
that the need of members’ owm permanent capital and, therefore, 
of the introduction of shares was felt. The societies in villages 
which have no difficulties regarding land tenures and yet have 
assured rainfall, have generally been doing consistently useful 
work 

•SIND Sind, as, a whole, may be taken to fall in the previous 
group There we have the problem of the extreme illiteracy of 
the agnrultur.il classes and lack of compact communities living on 
village sites and also the problem of the Zamindar and the tenant. 
Close and constant supervision’ remedied the first difficulty and 
as regards the second difficulty, Zamindars and tenants are enlisted 
as members in ciedit societies. 

The Punjab model was aixepted for Sind societies The move- 
ment in Sind can be said to have had a real start from 1918. With 
the share system and the unwillingness of members, who are mostly 
Mahomedans, to accept any interest on deposits, or even dividend 
' Regislrar'*; Report for 1921-22, pp 6 and 7 
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srii.41 j.ai!uituj(v ui lub leiuuu n luv uui i»^u 
aWi» to encourage hon to bwrew from an ordinary village credit 
societv of whicfi he ma^ be a member On the other hand even 
if there \ierc more than one big 7 imindar in n vilUge their 
number would be too small for an ind^ntknt cred t soaety The 


500/ oi more as Und assetsment to the extent of R« 5 000/ 
each Ofl the ttst March 19*3 thercMcrc mtwo of theworUng 
hatiks e8i members and Rs 5Bficoo/ v ere m loan with them 
{Tviry an avenge of Rs aooo/ per member It is to be hoped 
that mortgage ctedit wiU be avoided as far as possibk in the cose 
of these Zamittdars who glnr) m being unbusinnslike and extra 
vag.’firMcst m the woids of Ihesident Dupm w might siippre 
them as the rope suppons the man hanged 

BdCKii'dRD TRyiCTS — A backward tract ma) mughly 
be described as ooe where 

{i) Agriculturists as a class are illiterate indebted and un 
acquainted with business pinoples nr me thnds 

(?1 Agriculturists usuallv lore in v«) smait hamlets and perhaps 
in scattered huts 

(3) Agricultunsts are nt* used hi the hwrUing of cash to my 
conedernHe extent and thwr tiatjsactions with sowcars ate 
for pracucal purposes m kind 

(4) There w a great dearth of htcrate--<veii ilhierati^pefsnns 
w^illing and able to du any piddw: honorary wod. 

(5) Suffiowitly htrwxte local men are as a rule not available at 
the hamlets to do aciountv or similar work 

It IS obvious that here the need of the relief that on be obtained 
from CO opcfitive wgamsatitm ts the greatest And yet the ordi 
nary credit co operation with aulonoR'ous village societies ari 


Rrpor) for 1921 a f y 
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■without arrangements for the supply of agricultural and domestic 
requirements and the sale of a^icultur^ produce and without 
outside aid, cannot succeed The movement cannot gro-w 
gradually, a‘= a few isc^ated credit societies liave no chances of 
success There are therefore, oidy two alternatives . evolving a 
special organisation or leaving the agriculturists to themselves for 
a generation ot more until conditions cliange for the better. 

CO-OPERATION IN THE BHIL TRACTS. Such tracts 

form not an inconsiderable portion of the Presidency They are 
to be found paiticulaily in the Panth Mahals, Surat, West Khan- 
desh and Poona Districts and also in Suid. But only two contig- 
uous talukas -with about 1,00,000 of Bhil population were selected 
for a concentrated attack. 'I'he Bhils are an aboriginal race, nut 
considered untouchable, but low in social status Though illiter- 
ate as a rule they have a natural quick understanding of simple 
matters and are straightforward Co-ordinated eftoru, -wherein the 
Co-operative Department, the Provincial Bank and non-officials 
including prominent social workers co-operated, were made during 
the year 1922-23 and an organisation suited to local conditions was 
evolved. 

After considerable propaganda, 31 societies were added to the 
then existing number of 19 and the total brought to 50. The 
societies were on the oidinary Raiffeisen model. Shares were not 
introduced, but 10 per tent of the loans sanctioned to members 
were credited to their accounts as deposits fixed for lo years As 
the needs of members -were comparatively very small, the total 
business of these societies was not large enough to meet the cost 
of the special staff necessary for them, nor was it possible for the 
societies to provide sufficient business to the Provincial Bank to 
run Its branches without a loss Financial aid from the Govern- 
ment and the Bank was, therefore, indispensable 

Secietanal work was done by group secretaries regarding whose 
appointment and control, socieUes had. m practice, no powers 
Gioup secretaries weie lecruited from the classes which had no 
great social objection to mix with the Bfaih. As, however, it was 
rather difficult to rind men good at accounts and writing work, it 
ivas later on found convenient to divide group secretaries into two 
classes writing clerks and fidd secietarics, the former to be re- 
cruited iriespeclive of caste or creed The clerks did all the 
ordinary writing work and the s>ecretaries visited villages, preiJared 
Statements of credit and dianands, sa-w that the members' 
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produce ^ras sent for pa>mg: tbc -ioacacs’ duM, took note of 
rnomhcrs' needs ?,nd dul simiUr uthcr work whiii must be done 
at the village Tbe cost o£ these men is [‘arjly borne by the 
soaeties and partly bj Coxeronjent 

An officer called a Special llamlatdar was appointed He nas 
pratlically to be m sole charge of tbe moxement in tins area He 
nuist fontrul group secicUnei, scrutituse credit statements, 
attend to aJlecnon tvork and do evoythmg necessary for 
the success of the soaeties in his chaise No loan couiil be 
dtaxin b) a society for any of its inctividuai members Mithwit tbe 
previous approval o( the Specul MambuLir The inspectorial 
stall a( the danl a*so worked under him The cost of the officer 
IS met half by Goxerttment and half b> the Bank On the ;ist 
Match 1938, two inspectors, three writing drrks and mne 
group secretaries were wotkins under the Specw! Mamlaidar 

A branch of the Boenhay Provincul Co operative Bank was 
t^ned It Dohdd with a view to ensure constant touch and provide 
hanking f icili'ies After a tone, a sub bnmch wai open^ at 
Jhsdod Atrangemenis (or supply and sale wore also made partly 
through the Bank and partly through other agenoes specially 
appointed (or the purpose at six diHerent cemito A bniwh ol 
the Bombay Ptcvitajid Co-opcratixc Instimte was also openeil .n 
Dohad (or carrying on educaimn and propaganda amongst the 
members of societies 

Csre was taken to »«• th.il the cash did nw get into the hands 
o{ ihc borrowers as far as possible If a member required seed 
or forn fur tn imtenance or cloth or blankets or even bullocks, the 
society sanctioned hj5 demand and passed it on to the agency 
concerned which was expreted to supply the requiremcnls The 
debits were then translwml to tlie Bank in terms of money which 
m Its turn debited tlie socieit concerned with the amount Of 
cotitM had to be seen at even stage thxt the mJividiia! 
memlier s or society’s credit was nnt exceeded 

As (or repayments, those in cnA were not iitiwelcome, i‘ut were 
viewed pnnia /anc with a certain suspiaon lest the member took 
hij crop to bis old smtear who credited the price thereof to his 
loan account -mii issued a fresh cash loan to enable ihe member 
to repaj the so..iet)’s loan Both for this reason as also on the 
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copies of the same were at the same time sent to the Bank and 
the society. If there weie a l>alance left after the demand for the 
year was paid, the member, if he so tlesircc!, could draw the money 
m cash. For members who wished to stoic their produce to 
secure better prices, arrangements were made ior advances being 
given to them on the seciniiy of the protluce The talukas, where 
this effort was made, form the eastern portion ol ihe Pnneh Mnhais 
District and are exposed to famine. On accoura of this and also 
other reasons, difficulties weie experienced in the initial stages. 
The work was considered *'a difiicidt experiment” and its ‘‘pros- 
pects” considered ‘‘uncertain”'. It is gratifying to note that the 
iG.suits have, hoNvever, been satisfactory. 34 more societies were 
registered by the 31st March >929, bringing the total number 
to 84. Only four oE these have had to be wound up, two because 
of land tenure difficulties The number of Bhil societies on the 
3i8t March, 1938, was 69, with a membership of 3,904 If a 
member represented a family of four to five pcr.sons, j 6 to so per 
cent of the Bhils were m the movement. The total working 
capital was Rs 1,61,110/- giving an average of only a little over 
Rs. 41 /- per meinbei Tlie needs of the Bhils aic .small, but the 
working capital on the 31st March does not represent the maxi- 
mum utilised by members A p.art of the loans is taken after the 
financial year opens and before it closes ^fember£’ deposits wore 
Rs Ai ,434/- and the reserve fund amounted to Rs. 18,642/- toge- 
ther forming 37 per cent of the working capita! Members have be- 
come increasingly loyal to societies, have understood thctr respon- 
sibilities, and iiavo become independent of outside finance and a 
number of them have become free even from old debts The 
office-bearers of societies have become more and more acquainted 
w'lth the principles and details of management through that Ijest 
of all teachers — experience The work of the future will be the 
slackening of control and gradual devolution of the powers now 
wielded by the Special Mamlatdar, and .1 beginning has been 
ordered to be made by allowing select societies to operate jiart of 
their credit without the approval of the Special Mamlatdar for 
each individual loan 

Half the cost of the Special Mamlatdar and his staff and the 
subsidy towards the tost of group sccrctarie-s given by Govern- 
ment at present amounts annually to Rs 3,670/-. The losses 
incurred by the Bank including the cost of the mamlatdai amount 


Refristrar’s Report for the year 1933-24, p iz. 
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up to tlie end 19:8 29 to Rs t4,ooo/- The annual low went 
dtnvnfromRs 3,782/- for 192+ 21*0 Ks i,oi8 for 192S 20 
Co-operatjon in ihe ftmdi Mahals may be imperfect, mofc im 
perfect thin eisew W But eo opeianwi a certaml) is Here 
members .issunie uplimited Itabihty, restrict their busmeiSi to a 
sinali definite area, do bonoratv sen.iceacairdmi; to their cnpacitj, 
raise raonev on tlioT ctuubmed assets nr credit, lend the same 
to pef'oris from amoftFSl ihemsehes genenili on personal seciiT 
in take all their proms to tlte reserxe nhirh i< mdttisible and 
possess oni vetr each, satis^ing mm requirement of an agncul 
total credit socien , l«it they requwe outside •tssistanre at ever) 
step in the beginning Literacv on the pan of membets 0! 
managing fonumttees is not n smr qua imn fur ■) ueB managed 
aedit souet) If bngdoms could be cMabbtbcd and run b) tihtu 
nte genetaU and stateemen, agncultunsls even though illiterate ran 
with a few ) cats’ experience surely be trusted to ran their own 
village soaety Expenence i» the Panth M Ji ils has confirmed 
this view Litcrac} however, is a great destderamm, and tt is 
' • ' • • . • anrderatmg the 

' ■' .ipenmg schools at suitable 

• i*tiift Sfliool flnard 

OJ'ERDUES If loans are made pi«f>*Tl}, applied h\ the 
botrowen to the purposes for which the) are taken, it agricultural 
and other conditions are normal and it tl'cre are the necessnrv 
knowledge and disofdine there would be no arrears Ifsomething 
untoward and unfweseen happeoed whirh irould enme in the ww) 
of collection as fixed at the lime of the advance of loons, 0 well 
managed societj- guided and supported by a sniviativ well managed 
Supervising Agencj and Bank, would recover whatever 15 pos 
sible under the rucumstances extend the period of repajmerlfor 
the rest and cr) to see that members are enabled to earn on agn 
culture h) fiirthct rautious finance Thiae vuuld Le no 
vriaurfioriscd arrears When therefore there arc unauthorised 
arrears bcjnnd a reasonable limit — about 10 per cent of the 
demand or perhaps even 15 per cent to allou for had societies, 
they must be t^en to hr a symptom <d ''stanelhmg wrong soine- 
where" requiring speaal Mtentwra The percentage of iinauthor 
ised arrears to amounts due fen: tepayment went up from 14 m 
1536 to ^3 in 1928 and mdteates prwia jaae a pr^iition which « 
not satisfactorj Onh three most unpwtam factors need b« »o'f^ 
here 
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(1) The end of the finanaal year \s very unsuitable for correct 
figures regarding collections being obtain^ and tends to present 
a picture out of its true perspective * Even during years pre,vious 
to 1926, the percentage has shown fluctuations which cannot be 
explained satisfactorily 

(2) Arrears depend on the nature of seasons, the level of prices 
of agricultural produce etc and some of the societies do not ad- 
just themselves properly to the circumstances. It sometimes 
happens that no extensions are granted even in desennng cases 
during good seasons and wholesale extensions are granted during 
bad seasons Unauthorised arrears, therefore, appear larger in 
some societies during good years than during bad years 

(3) A large portion of the defaults is due to In.sses incurred on 
account of famines or on account of low puces of gul m the rase 
of sugar-cane growers. On the othei hand, the soTt'cai has been 
curtailing his business, particnlaiiy in the famine areas, and jn 
many cases, a member’s debt tn his roircarr, has in one way or 
the other, been transferred to the society All such defaulted 
loans are, therefore, approximately on a par with loans for the 
redemption of old debts, recoverable gr.aduaUv out of the piofits 
of agriculture whenever conditions are favourable To the extent 
these figures are unreal, theie is less real cause for anxiety about 
th^osition of the credit movement. 

The causes of unauthoiised anears discussed in 1922, viz "in- 
sufficient supervision, indiscriminate selection of members or of 
officers of societies, and inadequate teaching and propagandA’’^ do 
continue to exist to a certain extent But great improvement has 
taken place during the intervening period, m respect of every one 
of the caubCb — particularly the first 

Averages are often misleading Going from the average to 
the parliculai throws considerable bght on the position as legards 
arrears In areas which can be considered approximately normal 
from the point of view of agricultural conditions and development 
of co-operation, the percentage of arrears is 20 per cent whereas 
in precarious tracts arrears stand at 59 per cent Further details 
show that arrears vary from 12 per cent in Sind to 72 per cent 
m the Poona District. Examining the position another way, out 
of 4317 societies on the 31st March 1929, 1647 ^^d no unauthor- 
ised arrears, and in 490 such arrears were below 10 per cent. 


1 Registrar’s Report for igsi-aa, p. g 
* Registrar’s Report for 1921-22, p. 5. 
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Thus the position of nearly 50 per cent of the societies can be 
considered to be quite sound On the other hand the societies 
with very heavy arrears were concentrated m particular tracts or 
Districts 

REDEMPTION OF OLD DEBTS The question is often 
ashed as to how far co operative credit hai. relieved the 
lurist of the heavy load of his old debts The question is difhout 
to answer Societies have as stated already given loans under 
their by Jaws for the redemption of ofd debts VVben action in this 
direction requiring considerable outside finance is attempted the 
past record of the soaety is taken into account and the prepara 
tion of a regular scheme for all the members of the society is m 
sisted upon A beginning is made with the most deserving 
members and if the results are encouraging further and further 
redemption is undertaken Figures specially collected during the 
veat 1917 18 showed that j 8 per cent of the total loans outstand 
mg were advanced for the rMemption of debts During recent 
years finance for current needs has taken big strides and the pfC 
sent percentage of the total advances made annuallv can be placed 
at somewhere near ^ per cent amounting to rupees eight or ten 
lacs Such lo ms arc nor however the criterion of the redemption 

of old debts Some such loans may not have served their real 
(lurposc as the borrowers may have incurred debts again On the 
other hand finance lor current agriciiltiiral needs has enabled a 
considerable number of members particularly in Smd and certain 
parts of the Presidencj’ such as the Panch Mahals district to pay 
off their debts to soitcars from their ordinary profits without tak 
ing any loins from societies for the. specific purpose of the redemp 
tion of old debts Most of the Districts can show instances of 
societies whose members have no outside debt particularly a debt 
which can in any sense be called an old debt 
'f he position of the agnculuuist m connection with old debts is 
not so simple as often it is thought to be Old debts cannot be 
the result merely of usurious rates of interest charged by soncafs 
Usury presupposes a debt and a debt is incurred for various 
reasons On old debts the rate of interest cannot usually be very 
high not because of the chantable motives of the souicnr but 
because of the absolute imposstbthtv of the recovery of interest 
at such rates, for any long penod On account of protective legis 
lation m favour of the agncultunat the mucar has not much to 
gam by going to a Court of Law He can be very exacting only 
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if the agrirultaiist has to go to him every now and then for current 
needs If, on the other hand, the agricultunst is made independent 
of the so-wcar for current needs, the latter must, as a rule, cxime 
to terms with the former. That is how a number of agrieultunsts 
have been redeemed automatically 

It IS true that a poor agriculturist cannot afford to pay a sub- 
stantial part of his income towards his previous commiimenls which 
bring him nothing in return and that, therefore, no pains sliould 
be spared to make the cheai>est capital available for enabling him 
to throw off his burden. It can, however, never be too much 
emphasised that money, though important in debt-redemption, is 
not so important as the agriculturist’s attitude towards debts So 
long as he takes debts as a matter of course, nothing ran fiee him 
from debts Formerly it was all a tussle between the snzacur and 
his client, the ^owcar trying to lake as much as possible, and the 
agriculturist, trying to spend as much as possible, out of his in- 
come Whatever was not spent went to the sowcar. The client 
hardly ever hoped to pay full interest and repay the principal. The 
repayment of principal was a new idea' and even to-day it 
would not be difficult to find agriculturists in backward areas 
seriously arguing that repayment of the whole of principal meant 
the severance of the connection of the client with nis sowcar It 
has been found by experience that until the necessary change in 
the mentality of the debtor is effected, eithei thtough membership 
of a co-operative society or otherwise, it would he futile to attempt 
debt redemption 

There is another important aspect from which the position ought 
to be judged Which is the greater immediate need of the agri- 
culturist whose standard of living is below what is required for 
meeting the bare necessities of life? Let us suppose that a Deccan 
agriculturist requires a loan of Rs 150/- annually for his current 
needs and has a mortgage debt of Rs 400/- and that the former 
debt c-irMes interest at 25 per cent and the latter at i8|- per cent 
He has an annual income of Rs 300/- out of which Rs 112^ go 
to meet the interest liabilities on his debts Now comes a co- 
operative credit society It advances the current loan of Rs 1 50/- 
at 12^ per cent and the agriculturist saves Rs 18^- per year. 
Should the .agriculturist use this savmg for raising hts standard of 
life 01 should he prefer to live as miserably as before for another 


Registrar’s Report for the year 1907-8, p 7. 
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sixteen years during \\hicK his saMngs may enable him to clew 
oli hjs old debt ? 

The agriculturist ohen raises his standard of hfe and leaves the 
debt to take care of itself The unthrifty economist will readib 
preach the % irtue of thrift to this comparatively thrifty agriculturist 
But it would be baiardous to say which »s nght — the pedmtic 
reasoning of the former o» the instinct of the latter 

Mere compilation of comparative figures of old debts would 
prove nothing so far as the co operative movement is concerned 
Even if the agriculturist may be using greater and greater econ 
omic goods every year, bis debts may have remained the same 
And after all the co-operative movement can hardly mend all the 
economic ills befalling agriculture 

LAND IMPROVEMENT As regards the other very int 
portant subject of land improvement, credit societies have been 
advancing loans for that purpose ^so, and mote freely than for 
debt redemption The 1917 j8 hgures showed that 8 per cent 
of the total loans outstanding were for land improvements The 
percentage is likely to have remained steady since then though 
the percentage of such advances to the loans made every year 
would be about 4 In connection with the improvement of agri 
culture this Presidency bob definitely accepted the view that 
Government finance it comparativeiv cheap rates is a necessity 
and not in any way harmful From 1932 3j, Government have 
been placing at the disposal of the Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
rupees three or three and a hvlf lacs every year, but the 'imount 
actually utilised has varied from rupees one to two lacs This is 
partly due to the absence of official staff for enquiring into applica 
tions As these loans take some time to be sanctioned, loans for 
land improvements — particulaily for small ones — are often ad 
vanced by societies out of their ordinary funds at their usual lend 
ng rates The Provmaal Bank at present gets money* from 
Government at 5|- per cent and the agriculiunst gels the loans at 
a rate varying from 6|- to 7 per cent The margins of the Pronn 
cial Bank, the District Central Bank, if anv, and the society which 
are responsible for repayment ci the Government loan do not 
us^liy exceed tj per cent m all There is a strong body ^ 
public opinion in the co-operative movement in the Presidency 
that for such loans Government ought to make money available 
at a rale lower than 5 per cent 
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LAND MORTGAGE SOCIETIES lliough ihe voik 
ilone by credit, societies in OMinecUon with meiiiuin teim or rathci 
the so-<-alled long-teim loans is appreciated, it has been leali^ed 
more ami more that societies cannot hope to meet the needs ot all— 
particularly of peisons requiring large loans — and also to niake the 
money available at a rate of mtere^ mucli loiyer than what they 
chaige at present. Fiom a bnsmess point of view also, mixing up 
real long-term finance avilh cmrenl agiicuUurai finance to an\ large 
extent is neither desirable nor possible. The desirability o£ 
mg land moitgage institutions began seriously to be considered 
in 19C4, and alter consideiable discussion, the first land mortgage 
society was registered for a Talului in the East Khandesh District 
dming the year 1928-29. Two more smiiUi institutions have also 
been registeied The following are the pui poses fur which it is 
the oblect of the societies to laise funds and lend them to 
nieiiibers — , , . 

(i^ The impiovement ol land and methods ot cultivation 

(2) The iii.stallaUon 01 purcliase of costly agi icullural plant and 
machinery. 

(3) The redemption of mortgaged lands and houses and the" 
liquidation of old debts 

(.4) 1 he pui cliase of land for the purpose of land improvements 
or foi making better cultivation possible in the general interests 
of the community or for bringing under cultivation, cultivable 
waste, forest, or fallow lands 

The area of operations vanes with the requirpinencs of enclt 
case In one society it is restricted to only a taluka — a sub- 
Divii,ic)n of a Revenue Disiiict. In others a whole Revenue 
District or even mote may be allowed The habihtv of a 
member is limited. He must pay an etilrcUice fee of Rs 5/- 
cind must have a minimum share-holdmg to the extent of i/aoth 
of the loan he borrows from the society. The society, nn the other 
hand, can borrow up to 20 times its share capital. All the loans 
of the society can he made only on the mortgage of immovable jjro- 
peity, in no case of a value less than twice the amount of the loan 
The m.iximum, as mentioned m the model by-laws for a loan to one 
member is Rs 10,000/- 'Ihe maximum period duung which a 
loan may be made repayable has not been fixed, but the period 
has to bo fiiescribed by the Provinaal Bank in each c.ise No 
maximum is fixed for dividend in the by-laws, and the maximum 
of 10 per cent, mentioned in the Bombay Co-operative Societies’ 
Act applies The reserve fund of the society (which consists of 
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25 5)er dent oJ the ntnttil proTirt ••ntnnee leeb TrtrftittHl 'ibArca 
an<i fines) nnd its -ictrciions must be invested m sny of the secyn 
ties specified in Sec •'O of the Imlnn Trusts Act The shatfe 
uipital of i!ip societ) is to be invested m Govemm'cnl sedintrcs cr 
kept m fixed dejiosit with the PifavmciTil Bonk 

Debentures \vb\ be rvivcd by the Bombay PtOv\vioA\ Co-opeta 

t>Vc Bank and Goverhment have agrectf to purchase 4 per ttntf 
debentures of the fac^ value of Rs 2 00 otto/ At SS tjot^ 
mertt have dso agreed to bear the cost Of the ■oHlctrs M the 
Revenue Departtnent not lower in grade than a Hea f KarktJfi vvliO 
wall be entrustfed wath the valuation of lands 

BeSiJft at feast four repregentahi'es of share ftoldeVs the Boafl 
Of D'lfectQTS Will have One Vvptescmauve each of XSQvbtnOtdnt:. 
the ly-dVirtctaf Bank and the debenture holders Tlve PrdklttciAi 
BinV vvou^d tnaVe mdney avAilAbfe to the hnl mortgage 
nt 7 per cent and the society will pass the money on to its aiHK% 
at ilie sOme rafe wathouX keeping any matgin Simple -fccouhts 
bill be kept Bonus or dther remiineralioA Tor scA’CtAViAl \vork 
will be paid out of the profits that may be earned on the ^iiti 
'^’pitAl of the ^ooeij Or Svith the he^ of a sbeerd grant that Waj 
be made b\ the Provincial Bank A central reserve TtiVid will be 
creaWd and kept m the RrovanciaT Bank separa’ielj Tor find rftott 
^ge business and VviU be tran^erTeif t6 the (femral land rfioAgage 
hahk vvdien one is orgamied Tlidu^h societies have stAVtcd 
prchimnarv work no loan business has actually been dofte yet 


CO^CLVVJNG nCiilARKS Statistics are now .a-dws a 
dc/mmdn pietfidd of judging results But cv'en thovc vvh6 do mil 
Acrbe Wfth the Earl of BeacOnsfiekI s description of them ' com 
1 ntn that they can be and arc Sometimes used fOr showing ihit 
tfiingi. are bett^ than what thev reaUy are Imposing figures 
arnVed at by Simple anthmcticAl calculations imiicalmg savings m 
the funh of interest etc to agncUTturists redemption pf old debts 
Wnd tmpt'oXements extended ciVUivation belter production eic 
rtufd have been presiemed They have boNiever been avOideJ 
IpAv. ovst of 'vx.-CMtA tnMiy v.\a\ Vicauiw \i ^aativiics aic 
deficient m this respect tRey are. equally deficient the otW 
V > Viz that the) do not give a ml idea of many itn 
pdrtant resnhs ^ person who had to whme tef^e 1 


* L e» d~d 1 »% and slat sues 
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even if his oid debts 

■ lence is more import- 

: yet statistics have no 

tongue CO express the fqrmer. Similarly the change from an 
agriculturist who never saw more than two or three hundred rupees 
m ca^h to one, who as chairman, carefully weighs ttie needs of 
members, judges the relative iipportance of purposes, and is mainly 
instrumental in making advances to the extent of several thousands 
every year, ts such as statistics cannot register There are many 
who though they themselves would not have done half the honoi- 
ary work done by villagers, are ready to belittle the services 
rendered gratis by office-bearers of credit societies If. however, 
it were remembered that about 21,000 agriculturists aie theoreti- 
cally and about half of them actually giving their time and attention 
freely, and without remuneration, carrying on the work as best as 
they can, in spite of local difficulties, have built up even though 
with outside help a structuie of immense magnitude and potentisui- 
ties, one cannot but admiie, with Luzzacti the “humble folk void 
of economic lore" who accomplishe<l what would have appeared 
a miracle two decades ago. The services of the villagers embodied 
in the structure are a greater miracle than the structure itself 
The credit society has served as a business training school and 

E rovided opportunities for the creation of village leadership It 
as alsy been found to be almost an induspensable foundation for 
the structure of non-credit co-operation. 

The credit society with all ite shortcomings represents the 
greatest effort so far made foi solving the ptohlem of luial credit 
Its stature and usefulness cannot outiun the stage reached by its 
constituents in the development of character, acquaintance with 
the principles on which agricultural credit co-opcration is based, 
nnd in simple business education accompanied or unaccompanied 
by literacy The lesson of tlie Punch Mahals and to some extent, 
of Sind is that the piactice of co-r^eratiun even under considei- 
abie outside check and supervision leads to the development of 
the very qualities required and tends to make the outside check 
and supervision less and less necessary With check and super- 
vision — exercised hy which agfmey it is not necessaiy to discuss 
here — on a much more extensive scale, the benefits of credit co- 
operation can be taken to the doors of a much larger number of 
agiicultunsts than it has been possible to do up till now. Of course, 
outside check and supervision, wherever it be, must give place in 
•an internal one at the earliest possible moment 
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Credit co-opcrntion his suc«jcd«!, stagnntcd or oen failed for 
the time being according to circumstances over some o( s\hich man 
his, so far, no control Eien m the most adverse ctrciimstances, 
however, us capacity for doing great good has been establishei! 
Special measures can be de\ is^ to meet special difTiculties \^ilu- 
able, though perhaps at times costlv, experience abend) gamed 
must, if nisei) utilised^ lead to the gradual solution of the problem 
of rural finance 
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Hiilorunl ri'hn'^prrl. OnintI funif.t niil gm/rtiolri'iiig mihms. 'J'lircr 

ll/pe^ nj eiiilrnl luinls Thf Jintiiil i>f r>iirrlftrt TJir lii'idutcu. 

(a) tJmrr cnjulitt, (h) lo>in^ Finiinoinii of prtmiiri/ 

societies Creilil tlii<emriiff. ly>'ia Uiin Inrtns flurplut funds mrl 
ihctr ini'i'slinml. Uh'iileuds Fluid ifioiircet. fiui>»reisit>n rind in^perlwn 
hy isnlrtil han{t Drnfhpmfit nf hrnnrhfs. licMt-c 
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HISTORICAL RETROSPECT The nrojtess o! the »• 
operalwp rnci\ement -v i »» « « . • j 

slow in llie earlier 
iiun for finance anc 

nas tJie case n other proMnccs where co-opcralivc credit was 
introchiced about the same tune as »n Homhaj When ihe legisb 
tion of was enacted proMsinn was nude lor the starting cif 
otiK two types of ««ietifs niral credit and urhnn credit The 
originators ci the mf»\rnumt did not contemplate the formation 
of central orjpiniation} ur pTobaUj did not foresee its rapid 


uovBmmeni oi loiiu and those who were associaled with this 
pioneer eSort of dwirs expected that lota} deposits particularlj 
the conitihuions of members would for some years be suffinent 
to meet th^ demands of members for finance snppleraented tis 
lhe^e would be for the newly organued b\ Gt>\emroent 

loans equal in omount to the members deposits As the repat 
merit of such loans was spread over a penod extendi:® over *o 
tears societies would conimue to enjoy the use of the funds for a 
good long ume and besides ns m the first few years no interest 
was ^laWe and js later on too the rate was kept low, thei 
would be able to strCTgUlCT their reserve fiinds and thus add to 
“ j defiaencj in the 

tent calculated by 

, , , ihe> antiapated 

would accumulate resources large enough not only (or the Tieed» 
of iheir membws but also for bemg lent to rural societies And 
this IS what did acnwlly happen m die Bombav Presidency m the 
early history of the movcmwit The growth m'the mimber of rcri 
SKicties and m dieir financial requirements was as alreerval at 
the outset so slow nnd ms so wdl b-ilmced by the dei elopment 
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bE thb urban credit movement, that no difficulty was experienced, 
during the fiVst lew years, m obtmning Tunds for the rural move- 
ment Further, m addition to Government, local ilepo'^itor';, and 
urban societies with surplus funds, Regis'tiars weie alile to couiii 
iqion the unfailing assistance of a number of individual sympa- 
thizers of the movetnent who placed deposits with various son- 
et les on their rebomraendAison 

But-, as -expenehcc showed elseifchere in India, co-operators m 
BomI 
very 
eaVlre 

fotmatron in Bbmhay rity of an urban society, the sole object of 
\vhich was th collect funds from individual syinpathirers of the 
mo^’em^t arid pass them oft to tural soaeties in various districlb. 
it Vas ipartiy their realization of the paucity of the resources oC 
this institution-, in relation to the potenti.il needs of the movement, 
that led -Sir Vitlraldas Damodar Thackersey and Sir Lnlubhai 
Samaldas to ernbark upon thfeir project of a large central bank for 
the ■ivhede Presintency The origin and growth of the institutioft 
they started are traced in another chaptei , Ijut it may be observed 
her’e that the Bombay Central Co-operitivc Bank was really the 
first cenb-al hank in this Presidency formed for the specific purjiose 
— 1 _,. 1 _ . ’ nt- 

• ' • led 

p'nmftiy Societies ks members and intended to facilitate the opera- 
ticnis'of-such Soaeftes Allbvei the countrj’. the provisional haphaz- 
ard and uniegul^tcd arran&ements for hnanCe and 'jupervision 
Were coming to be replaced by the introduction of a system of cen- 
tral soaeCies which, being registered till then wrongly iirhnn 
. .. 

' 11 such 

’ _ 1 they 

were to form t class distmet from tnban societies The Ume had 
edme, co-oi1erators agreed, when pifmary sneieties could not stand 
ujone and 'even if some soaeties had retiched a s'tagfe 'of self-siifii- 
cieftcy, It wai; theh duty 'towards the movement to make their 
'ifflplus resources a'vailable, through a central organization, for 
societies suffering from a deficient^ of capital Similarly, it was 
the duty'of the strong -and efficient societies to help, by means of 
a systefn of mutual supervision, the weaker or inefficient units 
•1-he ideal -accepted I m M 'Luigi Luzzatti’s apt phrase "independ- 
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tiifi ^ciii^rc, liiilaii nint”, \».\s ihit vlule j*rmijrv sodelies shoJJ 
i-\'rr itnve to lie iiii 3 ej)«»dent, ihey couUl never afford ro be i^olat 
eil fhc acl.iiowledged policy ot the co-operative movanert from 
1912 onward', cirne to be to link together primary units m their 
own central nrganiraiions, to balance lire excess or 'leficienc5 «n the 
supply of W,)! cnpiijl, 'o obtain upitai on lavoiitablc terms for 
investment with affiiiatcd anaeties, and generally to co ordmate 
mid iinpiove the rvorkmg of aiSItatsd scctetica by providing guid 
ance and mspution 


CENTRAL BANKS AND GVARANTEEING UW- 
ONS When the new Jaw of iyi 3 came into force, the total 
numlt r of remstwed socieuw wai less than three hundred, and 
cuily two of Wiese, apart from the Bombay Centr,il Bank, were 
cljbied as central But even these two were overgrown utbin 
societies which mark available a portion of tliMi surplus fun'ls for 
being ienl to rural ]inm.«ry wcietics within their districts These 
were the hanks at Sut.u and Broach , hut along with these two, 
thcr'- were urban banks .at Ahmedab.Ad. Ahmcdnagar. Barsi and 
pharwar which did similar business Two attempts wrr made 
bctnrc 1915 to start loc «l central banks in the doincti cm lines sirn'" 
lar to tliuse which had been adopted with nxccss in other pro-' 
Vinces, and though such banks did come into tMacuLC at [lharwar 
and •s.iura, they both tailed to prosper Her.re, when the Ibw 
lag-ui komrnittca on Co operation went rmmd the Presidency at 
the close of the year I 9 i 4 i *he financing <J societies in the Presi- 
clancy was still mainly in ih- iwnds of tire Bombay Central Bank, 
nlthcugh tivo ol tfto ml«n banks referred to .tbove were looketl 
upon as central banks .inJ some others, though not classed as surh, 
regulirly hmnfr'' cooperame societies in their rc«pcciive areas 
ot op- r.itions i he example of the working of central banks in the 
iicighbcuriiiB I’rovince of Berar fed tr. H<e formation of a district 


„ , , ciic louii number, uhIuuuij; 
a bank m Karvchi for Smd, rose to 1: bj tiie vear injo Bui 
imag the ye.n. ,,,5 „ ^ dsveloproeM e," 

.«he well „p,j The, to, »„„!> the 

confc.tng eJe^OT b. guer,„K.j„j umoM Pu™» 

n the reegtimendtttoos nt the Ctenmita, m Ce npemm, the 
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system was introduced in this Presidency and unions were recogniz- 
ed as intermediate links between the Cential Bank in Bombay and 
the primary societies financed by it Each of these unions drew its 
membership from a group of five to twenty societies, situated within 
a radius of five miles, each member society in a union making itself 
liable, of course to a limited extent, for the borrowings incurred 
by the other member societies This mutual guarantee was based 
on a system of mutual supervision and control, and, in virtue of 
these features of the system, the unions were accepted as admirable 
agencies for decentralization of financial control Two parallel 
systems were thus in operation for securing local control anil de- 
centralization, the local central banks and the guaranteeing unions, 
which by T920 had increased m number to do In return for the 
mutual supervision they undertook and the guarantee they assum- 
ed, primary societies under unions weie allowed ci edits, which 
privilege was then not enjoyed by other societies. I'he unions 
were allowed lump credits, and as these were much beyond the re- 
sources of the local central banks to provide m the earlv years of 
their existence, and further, as the unions provided an intermediate 
link, a majority of them m all districU were placer! in direct touch 
with the Bombav Central Rank 

The year 1920 marks a further stage in the growth of central 
banks m the Bombay Presidency. The Piovmcial Co-operative 
Conference held in the previous year urged that m any one parti- 
cular area there should be only one agency for the financing of 
societies The alms of the financial organization in the Presidency 
were described as the provision of prompt and adequate fin-mre to 
pninnry societies and the conduct of supervision effinently and eco- 
nomically. District central banks were called upon either to work 
towards the achievement of these ends by opening branches and 
mspectoib or to allow their place to be taken by local 
banking unions or branches of the Bombay Centra! Bank In view 
of this very clear enunciation of the financial policy of the moA-e- 
ment, the position in different districts was subjected to very careful 
scrutiny In the first place, the Bombay Central Bank was called 
upon to assume its proper role as a provinci.d bank and it was 
asked to decide, in consultation with the district banks conceined, 
the future of its business m all districts where local banks were in 
existence The question of sLirting district banks ni districts 
where there were no local banks was also examined and the future 
lines of work settled The policy of linking up guaranteeing unions 
direct with the Provincial Bank in Bombav was abandoned, and 
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watluallv one after anolher of the primary societiM under unions, 
Uke ote non union societies «ere nsled to seek nffliation n ith the 

local bank In some provinces when central banks viere broug 

into bang m areas lormetly served by a central bank for the 
whole province the outstanding tons o *e % 

ter of course taken over by the local bank In 
practice has not been so rigid and , cettam ainonnr oi discrenon^ 
enioved hv central banks md the apex bank has still^tlTold 
loans outstanding m a lew districts like othervvise 

enure!) financed by local banks The present position is that 
with the exception oi the Upper Smd Frontier District each ot 
the districts o! Smd has its oxvn centra! bank while m the Presi 
dency proper the only districts without their own local binks are 
the Panch Mahals Thana Kolaba Ratnagiri Bombay City 
West Khandesh Ahmednagar and Satara Turning to districts 
with !oca! centra! banks o! ihcir own we find that in the districts 
nf Poona and Sb ’ ' ' ^ -v o-, 

served bj the c “ 

Taluka andm^t 

The tota! number o! banks increased during the period 1930 to 
t9i7 from 13 to 19 and pursuant to the general policy noted above 
the Banks have opened some fifteen branches main!v m taUika 
towns The banks had on .t»st Match 1929 an aggregate member 
ship of 6 168 individuals and 3 8'»4 societies The total working 
capital was 2\ crores of which about crore was invested with 
primarv societies 

The Bombdv Provincial Cuoperuive Bank however like the 
apex bank in Burma still continues to have large dealings direct 
with primary societies although in Bombay its areas of opera 
uons are already defined and delimited and there is neither any 
overlapping nor competition between two financing agencies in 
the same area Out of 26 districts in the Presidencv one in Smd 
has neither a branch of the Provincial Bank nor a district bank 
18 districts have each a local central bank (one of these has two 
banks) and seven districts are still within the area of operations of 
the Provincial Bank The total number of branches of the Pro 
vmcia! Bank m these districts is 17 In addaioti the Provincial 
E-uaL ba.= y y. •.?. ^■entrAS 'oarfKs ior areas 

definitely excluded from the jurisdiction of existing local central 
banks which thev are unwtUmg to take over owing to heavy 
arrears and other financial complications or unable to finance owing 
to paucity of resources even when supplemented by finance from 
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the ajjex bank It may be observed that new branches; of the Pro- 
vinriol Bank are now being started only m areas already under the 
jnnsdicuon ol the Bank, some of which were hitherto being 
served direct by the ofFite in Bombay and others by branches 
which subdivide their jurisdiction for greater convenience 
ot the societies concerned No branch is starteiJ in an area already 
coveied h_\ a district bank. 

THRK?: TYPES OF CENTRAL BANKS The Commit- 
tee on Co-operation classified cential banks into three types, 
capitalist, pure (co-operative), and mixed I he capuahst tvpe ot 
bank is one where soaeties are not admitted as members or, if 
admitted, are not accorded any special representation at general 
meetings or on the directorate and where there is no restriction 
on the distribution of profits to shareholders The pure co- 
operative type IS the one where membership is composed only of 
societies and the general policy and management are wliolly con- 
trolled by them Tn ibr- mixed type of hank, societies aie 
admitteil to membership and allowed fo inflnenre general policy 
as well as accorded representation on the directorate, and there are 
restrictions on the distribution of profits. As m the rest of India, 
the first type of central bank has practically disappeared, while 
there IS only one example m this Presidency of the second type ; 
It IS the third type which predominates The second tvpe is 
tlieorecically the .soundest and represents t!ie ideal of self-control to 
which the iinancial organization must aspire But unrler the pre- 
'enc conditions of rural society, both educational and economic, iL 
may be difficult to have purfely fedeial bodies for finance except m 
re.sUiCtpd areas, where there is intensive development among a 
compact group of societies In the Bombay Presidency, however 
tile revenue district has been accepted as the unit for financial 
organization, and no encouragranent has been given io the idea 
of having a larger number of banks coveting smaller areas in pre- 
feience lo a sinaller number with widei aieas The other alter- 
native IS now in favour in piovmcei. like the Punjab and Bengal, 
where, in their restricted spheres, pure types of central banks or 
banking unions have stood the test of time and are being slarted 
*in greater numbers Where the area of opera! ions l^ wider, as in 
Bombay and Madras, difficulty is experienced in getting together 
the requisite personnel from among representatives of rural societ- 
ies to meet frequently at the distncl headquarters and guide the 
operations of a large organization, nor can (he niirieus of the 
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ffu-\rantee tund be raised &o\el> ftctm socienca or sviScient deposit 
® ^ j „ J 111 .1— I. L, -fl J 


bank vith a limited area of operations should not. with some guid 
ance and assistance from the apex bank or the Co operative 
Department, do as veil as district central banks of the mixed t\pe 
All conflict of interest between the two tvpes of shareholders is, 
eliminated control is unified^ and the sofe-ohiecti\ e of the institu- 
tion remains the welfare of the constituent societies There is 
thus a great future for the small banking muon or pure tspe of 
central bank provided the policy of having the district as the area 
of operations is relaxed if not abandoned 


THE BOARD OF DIREC 1 ORS The Pm-d seat of autho 
nty in all central banks as tn other types of co operativ e societies, 
IS the general meeting At these meetings voting Mas formerly 
regulated according to the bye lavis, societies being generally 
allowed to send three delegates, each of whom would have one 
vote, while individuals had votes in proportion to the shares held 
but in any case not more thin five or ten Voimg »s now conducterl 
on the principle of ‘ one member one vote” The general 
tnanagemem is vested m a Board of Directors elected annuilSv at 
the general meeting The minimum strength of the Board is kept 
ac nine four to represent individuals md four societies, the ninth 
^rector under the old model bye-laws being a nominee of the 
Colfenor o( the Onma Thn htter provision beini; founi not 
ottessnr, ,5 roi, beio;. discarded white vv„h the addioon of even- 
htrv ,o the numher of a»ared sociWrw their representation on the 
directorace mctiased by the ereat.on of one addaional sen on 
S ow,™ t r "« ™>form about the procedure 

1'? fi a T""?,'?’ ’'Preamatrves of sotietns ,s invari- 

hoSers if olt" * P'*' <=' diare- 

mckdint- ,Ke dT . “’I >nembers 

mclodiotr the delegates from societies Oiiino to the coti- 

assemhl i° U'° ”*’? condfeted bv large 

Setedhv a '>«■' '"‘“'o >l«t voting should L 

post office be, vWjh tW 

to ensure con order 
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and It IS only m one bank that there is an obligation on the genera! 
body to select him from among the individual sharelioiders. fn 
view, however, of the administrative work which ha‘5 to be con- 
ducted by him or the managing director and the fact that this 
Involves residence at the district headquarters, both these office- 
bearers are usually individual members 

' THE STAFF !n the earlier years, much of the success of 
the banks depended upon the personality of their chairmen or 
managing directors, because of the inability of the banks to en- 
gage a paid staff. The daily management was attended to by 
one of these office-bearers with the assistance of a paid clerk, 
cashier or accountant, they had to interest themselves in raising 
share-capital and secunng deposits, and, lastly, it was part of dieir 
duties to keep in touch with the affiliated societies In this respect, 
coo, the year jgco represented a departuic in policy ; for central 
hanks were called upon, thereafter, to engage a W!-time competent 
staff, and most oE them appointed managers or secretaries to whom 
was entrusted responsibility for the day-to-day work hitheri-c look- 
ed after by the cnairmen or managing directors. About this time 
also, all central banks accepted the policy of having their own full- 
time inspecting staff Government and the Provincial Bank agreed 
to contribute towards the tost of this staff, each to the extent of 
one-fourth of the total expenses of the establishment, provided the 
banks were new and did not pay dividends at a rate luglitr than 
6\ per cent. The strength of the staff both for office and field work 
depends on the size of each hank and the volume of its business, 
but almost all banks have engaged cashiers or accountants in addi- 
tion to the managers Where branches are opened a separate 
establishment is provided for these The earlier recruits were 
either clerks of honorary organizers, secretancs of local societies 
or other workers in the movement , but, later on, the banks rame 
to engage as managers young gradmtes m Arts or Commerce, and 
almo.st all of them were made to go through a course of practical 
and theoretical training provided by the Provincial Co-operative 
Institute The course, till the recent changes in the curricula 
introduced by the Centra! Education Board of the Institute, consist- 
ed nf a series of lectures, general and special, extending over a 
period of one month, while subsequent to this they had to work 
for one month at the office of the Provincial Bank and then spend 
one month more in visiting branches of the Provincial Bank, a 
few district banks and some typical primary societies and unions 
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The qualifications and sj stem of training for the office staff may 
now be said to have been more or less standardised but the same 
can hardly be asserted about the field staff In the first place 
the duties of the inspecting staff have not been very clearly defined 
owing to the interaction of factors such as the organization and 
suhsequent abandonment of the system of guaranteeing unions and 
the recent introduction of a system of supervising unions n.o\\ 
that a general working policy has been esolved the Ihovmcia^-' 
Co operative Institute has prescribed a course of training for iJank 
Inspectors both practical and theoretical and has laid dowri mini 
mum qualifications •which will set the standard for all banks With 
ihcir scope for business limited as at present and the field for 
development circumscribed each indivmual central bank is not 
in a position to offer any very attractive prospects to those who 
join its service and proposals were mooted some years ago for 
Constituting a provmci il cadre Almost all the Banks hav e pro\ i 
dent funds for the staff and give annual increments but owing to 
the acerbit) of communal feelings prevailing m parts of the Presi 
dency the emplojees of some banks labour under a feeling of 
uncertainty of tenure not \er) conducive to efficiency of work 
In order to stimulate the powers of mitiative and enterprise among 
the staff It would also be an advantage if subject to periodic check 
and general control the managers and inspectors were ahowed 
more latitude in the discharge of their duties than thev seem to 
enjoy under present conditions 

RTSOk RC£S (a) Share Copifiil Being based as the\ are 
On limited Inbilitv central banks are required to raise initial capital 
m the shape of shares and this provides the guarantee fund on 
the security of which additional resources are secured by wav of 
deposits and loans The aggregate share capital of all the banks 
amounted according lo the latest available figures to 29 lakhs 
The shares are usuallv of die denomination of Rs and are 
fully paid up on allotment Following the recommendation of the 
Committee on Co-operation the system of having a reserve 
(nhifitv IS not favoured and share payments are not spread over 
a number of instalments The shares are generally of the same 
type both for soaeties and individuals and carry the same babilitv 
and the wme rate of dividend OnU in one bank is there provi 
pavment of half a per cent more by way of dividend to 
mdivKiuiis than to societies As a cooperative society cannot 
make advances except to its own members it follows that borrowing 
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soaetie=i have to become members of lie certuil banks in whose 
area of operations they are located In Germany, with its system 
of central banks of the pure federal type, each of the primary 
societies is called upon to contribute to Ac share capital in [irojiur- 
tion to the extent of the business transacted by it with its central 
bank , and as all societies have not to borrow throughout the year 
from their banks no inconvenience is felt in giving elfecL to this 
policy In the Bombay Presidency, as m other paits of India, this 
practice is also followed in order to enable the central brink'- fo 
increase their guarantee fund and enliance theii borrowing rapa- 
city, although d majority of the constituent societies can only put 
m tile amount of their share subv^ription by resorting to further 
bonouing Oiiginallv, it was intended that this rompuTsory contri- 
bution to the share capital should not exceed one-sixtieth of the 
borrouings , but, later on, as Centra! banks found that it was better 
to raise the additional share capital they required from societies 
raAcr than from individuals, this proportion has been raised to 
one-twentieth and m one hank even ro one-tenth of ihe requiie- 
inenLs for credit Under the Bombay Cn-operative Rules, the 
borrowing capacity of any society with limited liability is restricted 
to eight times the share capital plus the reserve fund, although 
central banks are permitted to incur further outside liabilities to 
the eittent of twice the owned capital provided this additional 
amount is invested in Government securities to be lodged with the 
Provincial Bank. This limitation is based, first, on the experience 
and prariice of sound joint slock banks and, secondly, on the 
ground that as the advances made by cential hanks can be lerover- 
ed only once a year and repayment has often in practice to be 
spread over a number of yeare it would be risky to allow the banks 
to incur outside borrowings too large ui pruportion to the peima- 
nent owned capital. 

(b) Deposits The outside capital of cential banks is naised 
mainlv in the shape of deposits, fixed, savings and current, and the 
total amount of deposits held stood at two crores including depo'^its 
from societies. Prominent among the depositors m almost all 
central banks are the focal bodies, municipalities, district boards, 
school boaids and village puncliairats which are all authnn/ed to 
deposit fund.s in their local co-operaiive banks withm prescribed 
limits. The bulk of these deposits are for fixed periods of one 
year and over Deposits for shorter periods are not very common 
as they cannot be suitably employed in loans to co-operative 
societies \'^arying rates of interest are offered according to the 
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perjoJs cil the deposits ihc inimmwm tate 4 pet tent and the 
maximum 6V per cent Some banks tnike a (Iistmciion belts ecn 
the tcims cpioted ots aU ctasAes of deposit's to motnbets 'md out 
siders \nterest is usuaUj attostcd it 4 per cent on the minimum 
monthly balances for savings bank deposits and restrictions are 
pKced both on the amounts to be deposited and \\l^hdta^\n and 
th“ number of ttithdrastals aHo\se<t per week or month According 
to the Committee on Co-opetaUoti cviTtcnt accounts v.etc not tci 
be encouraged in central banks theoreticalI> on the grounfl that 
the funds so raised could not be suitably emplojed and the fluid 
resource provision would leave no margin of profit The practical 
consideration underlying this recommendation was a fear that the 
acceptance of this ly pe of deposits would he resented hj commercial 
banks as an encroachment on their sphere But m the Bombay 
Presidency special steps have been taken since J9SO to get central 
banks to open current accounts both for soaeties and mdittduaU 
and to offer and extend facilities for the operation of these by 
means of cheques for the collection of dividends “ind drafts and 
for the provision of other banking services Attempts are being 
made in several banks though hitherto not with much succe&x to 
get societies to operate on their loan accounts through current 
accounts Ifltere»,t is generally allowed on these acwunis al fwo 
per cent and as the banks can earn four to four and a half per 

vent on the liquid reserves maintained against such accounts the 
opening of these will ordinarily be a remunerative form of bust 
n«s besides ^sistmg m the extension of banking facilities in areas 
nhich are not liUly to be served by 301111 stock banks The move 
Sr^rtirr f t “''"S'!" “’’“Sir not to be deterred from 

IKLA \D EXCHANGE BUSINESS It is because of the 

■'■‘'’e commenced 

mrL area? r? " « 'dimes 10 
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although Government have now withdrawn the facility o£ free 
tiansfer of fuivib for demands arising on account of exchange trans- 
actions the business continues to be developed and extended by 
central banks on the strength of their own lesouices The issue 
ot bills IS generally not hedged round with any restrictions, though 
some banks do not issue drahs except to members or current 
account holders. A similar restnction almost invariably applies to 
the discounting or purchase of demand bills, and the approval of 
the Board of Directors is taken to lists of parties whose bills can 
be accepted, 

(r) Loans. To supplement the resources obtained by means 
of deposits, centra! banks can raise loans , and m view of the exist- 
ence of a Provincial Bank in the Presidency such loans are arrang- 
ed with that bank only. In the earlier st^es, almost all the centra) 
banks regularly resorted to the apex bank for finance, and the 
extent of this was ordinarily restricted to four times the owned 
capital of a central bank. At the outset, the rate of interest was 
fixed at three-quarters per cent under the Provincial Bank’s own 
rate of lendings to primary societies , the prevailing rate now is 
6 to 7 per cent This accommodation was obtained in the shape 
of small cash credits drawable on demand by menns of cheques, 
and larger maximum credits diawable at short notice according 
to forecasts submitted in advance. Recently, a system of short- 
dated bills has been introduced, the race of discount varying from 
season to season and being sometimes as low .is 6 per cent The 
security for these borrowing,s is the demand promissory note of a 
bank itself backed by the bonds or promissory notes of primary 
societies financed bv ii. The credits are renewable every year 
and interest is payable half-yearly on the cash credits. Only two 
centrjl banks now have occasion to borrow regularly from the 
apex bank, others having developed local lesources sufficiently 
enough to be independent of such assistance But a good many 
of the banks still continue their credit arrangements v’lth the apex 
bank to fall back upon on emergent occasions , while almost all 
of them have overdraft arrangements with the provincial bank 
against their holdings m Government Securities or their deposits 
in the Bank itself. In addition to such attommodaiion, some 
banks arrange, by special permission, for tredits against Govern- 
ment securities with local branches ol the Imperial Bank of India, 
and this provision is considered useful as a fluid resource against 
demand Habilitie*: in current .icrounls To avoid any unwholesome 
interlocking ot liabilities, interlending, even in the shape of 
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deposits by one central bank another is prohibited end the 
^pex bank truly becomes the reservoir of a!! the "^urp us funds of 
the central banking system Reference has been made so fir 
only to short termed borrowings by central banks although jt 
mi) be added that the provincial bank offers long term loans to 
them for being advanced to primary societies for liquidation of 
old debts Practically no advantage however has been taken of 
this offer though d Urge number of central banks ha\ e ai ailejy 
themselves of the loans for land improvement granted by Go\ern 
ment through the provincial bank The central banks receae 
funds from the provincial bank at the rate of 5J- per cent and pass 
them on at o or 6 ^ per cent to their member societies for being 
used for the specific purposes for which they are sanctioned 


FlNANCIhG OF SOCJETJFS The sole 

reason for the existence ot central co operative banks is to balance 
the surplus or deficiency in the resources of affiliated primary soci 
eties and as hardly any agriculturat credit societies ha\e surplus 
resomces throughout the year their business comes to be limited 
to the hnancing of all constituent societies But m view of the 
fact that the earlier banks de\ eloped out of urban banks the 
question has often been raised whether central banks should not 
^ permitted to make adxances to individuals as well as to societies 
To do so however would be to delay progress towards the goal 
of federal control in finance and m addition to the small element 
of conffict represented by two classes of shareholders to introduce 
a further conflicting element m the shape of individual borrowers 
whose demands and whose interests might clash with those of the 
borrowing societies Moreover the factors determining the credit 
worthiness of the two tvpes of borrowers are entirely distinct 
while the machinery set up for the scrutiny of the demands of 
societies IS not whol y suitable for examining the credentials and 
security of individual applicants for finance For these reasons 
the financing of individuals by central banks is looked upon with 
di^jfavour and the only departure permitted is the grant of over 
advances by a ba^ on the security of an indiv idual s 

J.J , i ‘^*-5 the end oi the a ear j g-’R 20 

.He 
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vances made to agricultural credit souetics as distinguished from 
otliei rlast.es of ro-nperative societies But as the foiraei group 
outnumbers by far tlie other types of societies, it is obvious that 
the bulk of the transactions of central banks aie with agricultural 
credit societies Special types of societies such as producers’ and 
artisans’ societies or housing societies or land improvement soci- 
eties have special airangements foi obtaining loans fiom Govern- 
ment and rarely seek financial assistance from central banks It, 
at all, they are hnanced by them, the accommodation allowed on 
tlie 5-ecunty of ’ ' ■. f r 'arger advances 

additional secu or hvpotheca- 

tion ot goods , I ^ good of non- 

credit agricultural societies which are sometimes allowed large 
credits on the security of agricultural produce such as cotton, ithilc 
the piactice of obiainiiig the personal security of members of 
managing committees is not unknown. Non-agrini'tiiral ciedit 
societies classed as urban banks usually woik on their own capital 
raised by means of shares and deposits, but if these or 'smaller 
societies of this type seek fm-incc, if is provided, within limits, on 
their general assets, and for further amounts on specific security 
such as assignment ot bonds or other documents and the pledge 
ot goods or Government securities. For well-managed or special 
types of societies, fhe rates of interest are occasionnllj’ !:ept a little 
lower than lor agricultural credit societies, 

CREDIT STArnMENTS In all efficiently conducted 
banks, agricultural credit soaeties are now financed, more or less, 
on the basis o£ the detailed statements of normal credits of members 
prepared by them, but witli an absolute maximum of one-thnd of 
the total unencumbered landed assets of the members. The state- 
ments of credits are prepared on the lines proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Co-opeiation and contain information member by membei , 
on their previous record of dealings with the society, the deposits, 
the value of lands held, the acreage and class ot crops to be culti- 
vated — whether on owned oi leased lands — the requrements for 
various purposes and the approximate time when these would be 
needed, the credits proposed by the committee and those sanction- 
ed by the geneia! body After making allowance for owned capi- 
tal and recoveries and adding a small provision for contingencies, 
some banks, following the lead set by the provincial bank, sanction 
maximum credits for the year instead of fixed loans, making these 
ciedits drawahle at short notice in accordance with the 
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demands noted m iVie normal ctedA statements Such credits 
come up for revision every year when an opportunity is offeretl 
to TCMCw the position of a soaety thoroughly Cash credits are 
scarcely ever alloued to agricultural credit societies, but are granted 
occasionally for societies whose iransactions arc of a commercial 
nature The most usual rate of interest is 8 per cent , but there 
are a tew banUs lending at 7 or 74 and some doing business at 
8^ per cent No distmclion is generally made while fixing the 
rate of interest between well managed societies and others, but 
usually a penal rate ts charged on all defaults Although credits 
maj be allowed, the drawings made are for specific purposes to 
be noted on the applications and the periods of repayment are 
fixed recording to such purposes Such periods correspond to the 
periods fixed by the societies under their own bye-laws, three 
years being the maximum limit for ordinary loans granted on the 
basis of normal requirements When crops suffer for want of 
sufficient or timely rams, the gtini ol extensions vs usually the 
rule If there is no general failure of crops or other distress, ex- 
tensions are allowed after consideration of each appUcatiop on iw 
own merits though ihe system of scrutinizing and disposing o! 
such applications is capable of improvement 


LONG r£KAf LOANS Separate applications have to be 
submitted for long term loans for land improverncnt or tldiit 
redemption and the maximum period for such advances is ten 
years For ordinary ihott-term loans the usual securit\ taken 
IS an agreement or bond though demand promissory notes have 
been introduced in sorne banks It js only in respect of lonir-term 
""Fovonent that banks obtun the 
m mra-tgage bonds executed b> members 

Smell h t ’'''‘i, itnd re endorsed by the latter to the 
2«rnv rrJ'l f™ long terms on such 

cewirny are no means consnlerable, and it IS beine (elt that 

hat 'uS S’ “«*" *euld be separated trom 

r mottlitiie credit Proposals have been ar- 

Snrart? <'>' Otganiration ot local land mortgage 

Se S 1 tT ‘'f 1 "h>ch, for the time 

t.™' S ,hTi‘ t‘‘ “ations 'Vill have an apex mstitn- 
secun v tT on mortgage 

.esouries ^ fiinticfal 
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SURPLUS FUNDS AND THEIR INVESTMENT A 
majoiity oi central banks in the Presidency have surplus {unHs on 
hand chrouq-hout the year, which it is not possible foi them to 
invest m advances to the co-operative societies affiliated to them. 
The amount of such surplus money is mcreasing from year to year, 
and the amount of outside investments stands at over half a crore 
The investments are either in Government or other authorised 
trustee securities, or by way of deposits in the apex bank The 
purchase or sale of Government paper is usually nefronated 
through the provincial bank on payment of a commission The 
provincial bank accepts m deposit the surplus funds of centra! 
banks throughout the year, hut if there is a wide maigm between 
the rates offered by it for short periods and those quoted by 30int 
stock banks permission is granted by the Registrar to keep deposits 
within certain limits with outside banks Short-dated treasury 
bills offer another channel of investment for temporary surpluses 
It has already been noted that practically all central &anks enjoy 
overdraft or cs ’ ’ ’ k against 

then deposits . -asionally 

with local brai Govern- 

ment securities 


DIVIDENDS The bye-la«s of most central banks contain a 
limitation on the rate of dividends payable by them, while the 
new law also prescribes an absolute limit of ten per cent The 
niriJiirnum rate of dividend paid by any central bank is yj per 
cent , no bank pays less than 6, while seven per cent, is tlie com- 
mon rate In a few banks, the bye-laws provide tor the payment, 
out of the profits, of rebate Co borrowing societies which arc 
punctual in the dischaige of their liabilities, but this practice is 
not as general as it should be to give effect to the co-operative 
principle of division of profits among those who help to make 
them. Under the law, 25 per tent of the net annual jirofits are 
set apart every year to build up the leseive fund, the aggregate 
amount of which was, at the end of the year lyaS-ay, 4^ lacs 
in addition to the leserve fundb, several banks have special funds 
for buildings, provision against doubtful debts, or dividend equali- 
sation, and the total of such funds was nearly one lac. Some of 
the larger banks are already housed m their own buildings Under 
the Co-operative Rules, central banks along with other societie.s 
may be called upon to invest thear reserve funds in such manner 
as the Registrar may from time to time direct, but zn vieiv of the 
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fact that ccHf banU arc now building up oiiUidti micstment* 
from their surplus reiuutre^ nnd haic to fniiniain liquid soier 
agiinit depoMt liabibnes no occision ^ppel« to hive arisen to en 
force this Rule 

FLl'lD RE'iOVRlLb The snn<lard of fluid resource in 
this IVesidency is neiibw sn h^ not so iH ctistic as ’vas propos eil. 
by the Commiuee on Coojwrdtion Al •successue ct> uplifitiit 
Lonicrcnccs the standard proposed nnd the machmerv suggested 
for cntofcing it haie been rejerietl -ind the moiementhts idopial 
I ninre Morkahle standard and allowed ccMral banks a rertain 
amount of taucude in maintaining it Qiwrterl) statements of 
linancial position slwwing incomings and outgoings assets and 
liiWities conraitmenu arJ iniesimems ate prepared ard sub 
mittcd to Go\ernmeni through the Registrar oticeesery quarter 
ind copies arc also supjdicil to the proiinciil bank In addition 
the > entr J banks hirmwi qiianerlj statements of Uahilitivs and of 
Suid resource |»fovisi(;ii igjiiis’ diese in a form prescribed bi the 
provmeial bank and both the Pegistnr and the I’revtncial Bank 
communicate their comments and suggestions to the banks cor 
cctned Coser is to be provideil to the mmimum extent nf 6o 
per cent of the balances in current accounts 30 per cent of the 
halancfs in savings hank accounts and one third of the undrawn 
< isb credits as well ns the fixed deposits ma’iiring in the next 
quaaer The pro.iMon by way o( Omd resource inay consist of 
cash on hand and m banks and hol»lings in Gosernraent setunties 
an*l deposits iinh banks proaided overdrafts or guaranteed cash 
credits have been arranged against ihe latter two items 

super: isio:^ Am inspection by central 

IIA\KS The moJeJ hyc hws of central banks provide for their 
undertaking tho inspection of affili l«l societies .and their objects 
include the supervisuni vf soctetim. and the assessment of their 
credits The positm of central banks m this respect is slightly 
diderent from that of central banks under the German co operaiiv e 
credit system A majonty of the pnman' souctics in German) 
have tesoutr'^ nrchnatily ample enough for their normai nerds 
%hile almost all of iWm are fewer Uerl into local unioiis for superir-- 
sion and lonttol In this Pre*id»cv as in other parts of the 
country the bulk of the resources of pnmai) soaeiies are dented 
from the central banis themselves and a sound system, of unions 
has still to be developed Every hnanang agency has the rioht 
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to look after its financial interests, and centra) banks arc perfectly 
entitled to maintain their own inspecting staff to inquire into appli- 
cations for financial assistance, to assess the credits of societies, to 
scrutinize demands for postponements and extensions* and to asMst 
in the rcco\’cnes of their dues. The bye-laws of central banks 
provide, m addition, for the convening of special general meetings 
of affiliated societies to consider sugge..tioii from the hanks and 
the adoption of measures proposed by the latter for the removal 
of defects. In the absence of unions and until unions, even where 
in existence, function properly, it has also been found necessary for 
the inspecting staff of central banks t<} conduct a sort of primary 
audit of the accounts of affiliated soacties, to check the statements 
of normal credits and watch the proper application of loans, as 
also to stimulate recoveries and propose action against defaulters 
It IS difficult to say at present wliere tlic duties of o supervisor end 
find those of an inspector begin or where thc>' overlap ; but as 
the .system of unions develojjs, there will be little difficultj* in differ- 
entiating the functions of financial inspection from the functions of 
mutual supervision and control The organization of new societies, 
general propaganda and education, and the training of committees 
and office-bearers in the principles and practice of co-operation 
do not really form part of the duties of inspectors of banks, but 
these have in some areas to be undertaken m the absence of other 
agencies in the field In view of the multifarious nature of the 
duties of these officers and the changing \tews about their responsi- 
bilities, it has so fai been found difficult properly to define their 
duties and to lav down a suitable course of training or to prescribe 
iTiinimum qualifications But both these matters have now engaged 
the attention of the apex bank and the Provincial Co-operative 
Institute and the constitution of district boards to guide and 
syste . . - _ _ 

infltif 
may 

several central banks have agreed to make grants to suj'ervibing 
unions, on the recommendation of these boards, to develop the 
local machineiy for mutual supervision and control 

DEVELOPMENT OF BRANCHES. Where central 
banks open branches of their own, the general management is 
controlled bv the cential office at the distnct headquarters, under 
whose orders, the agents in cfiarge conduct their work , but a few 
banks have associated local committees wnlh the working of the 
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branc>>e3 snd these are m^eued -fttth cettam powers including, m 
one instance the sanciion~'tA,.^toTits for small amounts The 
branches submit regular retiims't«1'',the central^ office and almost 
invdnab\> b » 

oi funds for 
banUs, ha’.e 

sub3ei,t to the annual audit u( the Co operatn e 
ducted through us staff of special auditors In the earlier stages of 
theu existence they were being regularly inspected on behalf of 
the Provincial Bank, but now as their uorkmg has been more or 
less systematised this kind of regular inspection has been wath- 
draivn and the only mspettion they are now subjected to is that 
of the Assistant Registrar in charge or the Registrar The Pro- 
\infial Bank has no affiliation rules presiding for such inspection, 
the onU nale v hxs on the subject being m respect of the right of 
representation on us own board of directors The vote is grant- 
ed onl) to those central banks which have taken up shares in the 
Piovincial Dank to the extern of one tenth of their own paid up 
share capita! Central banks have four seats on the directorate of 
the Ptowntial Bank one for each of the (our luiguisUo divisions 
of the Presidency It may be added here that though central 
banks in Sind enjny this representation on the directorate of the 
Provincial Bark m Bombay, they have no financial relations with 
It, except in respect of advances under the co-operntive societies' 
Land (tnptovemem Loans Rules, and their apex bank for all 
practical purposes consequejuly is the Sind Central Bank at 
Karachi 

RFVIE\^ Although the system of central banks m the Presi- 
dency has passed the torroative stage of its growth, it would be 
rash to pronounce that this is the final stage in its ev olution The 
policy of opening branches in taluka towns and other important 
ceritres of rural trade and industry has stiff to be extended very 
Wideiv, and the machinery for assessment of credit and supply of 
funds so developed as to make prompt and adequate finance for 
agricukurists a reality rather than a distant idea! The granting 
o credits, instead of fixed loans, their revision everv year, the 
sanctioning of special limits for individuals with larger agncuhuril 
holdings, and the continuance of financial relations on a cautious 
«« Ju adverse urcumstances are all fact- 

.Z.. A , serve to popuhru* cooperative banking m rural 
«ireas and thus extend the scope for business within the movement 
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itseif Where central banks fail to work up towards this ideal, 
they may have to be replaced by banking unions for compact, 
intensively developed areas. The banks will have to develop 
inland exchange business without depending on any assistance 
from the State for transfei of funds, although they may well claim 
some faiililies in view of the fact that they would be serving areas 
not likely to be covered by branches of the Imperial Bank of 
India, much less of the smaller capitalist banks. Another line of 
development will be the iinaocitig of urban trade through local 
urban banks and of the marketing of agncultural produce through 
purchase and sale societies or unions as well as then own blanches 
and local societies It is only when a comprehensive programme 
of tlevelopment is embarked upon on the lines indicated that central 
banks will be able to utilize, in the best interests of the co-operative 
movement, the large funds they have succeeded in attracting to 
themselves by reaiion of their goi-jd and cautious management and 
of the credit afforded by the ultimate soundness of their invest- 
ments. Unless they now adopt a bold and vigorous policy a state 
of stagnation may set m , and stagnation if not countered in time 
by forces making for growth and progress may bring in its tram 
deterioration and ultimate decay 


APPENDIX-I 

Growth in Resources of Central Banks, 1920-21 to 1928-29 
(in ooo’s Rupees) 


1920- 517 
5927-28 
1928-29 


s,5e 

•j.vs 


42,10 
61.52 
8.1, 79 
17,77 
,40,95 
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THE PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
BOMBAY 

FUNCTIONS OF A PROVINCIAL DANK In chapter 
IV of their Report the Madagan Committee on Co-opeialion in 
India expresses the view that the co-operative edifice m each 
Province should ordinarily consist of Primary Societies federated 
into Unions when local concHuons peimit of the introduction of 
the Union system, and these Primary Societies, whether federated 
into Unions or not, should be financed and supervised by Central 
Banks covering an area and serving a number of Societies which 
are ' •. < rr Tviston and ere yet suffi- 

cien a reasonable amount of 

wor ^ ipervisory duties of the 

Centraf Bank would of course vary,” the Committee remark, 
"according to the existence or non-existcncc m the Province of 
a Union system and the efficiency of that system where it existed. 
Although this edifice affords adequate additional assistance to the 
Registrar in the matter of supervision and audit of Primary Soci- 
eties, It is by no means complete as regards finance In the absence 
nf an apex controlling insHnuinn Central Banks have to make 
such arrangements as they can, either by circularising each other 
or through the Registrar to lend out their surplus funds or to bor- 
row to meet their needs This system is inefficient and uneco- 
nomical when the work is done by the Central Banks themselves 
and, if It is carried out by the Registrar, entails a substantial addi- 
tion to his already onerous duties Moreover, uncontrolled inrer- 
lendmg among Central Banks involves an interlocking of liabilities 
which may well lead to trouble In some Provinces loo, the 
Central Banks are unable unaided to secure locally sufficient funds 
to meet then need.s, and these can best be provided by a Bank 
capable of dttracting deposits from the richer urban classes and 
more suitably equipped to serve as a channel between the co- 
operative movement ,and Presidency or Joint Stock Banks Tt is, 
therefore, in our opinion necessary to provide in each of the major 
Provinces an apex bank which will co-ordinate and control the 
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■working of Central Banks forecast and arrange for the provmcjtU 
requirements as a whole, and be the financial co operative centre 
of the Province 

An apex bank of this nature should have is its express object 
the direction of provincial finan<» by the control and support of 
Central Banks Central Banks should be prohibited front dealing 
with each other or with Presidency or Joint Stock Banks except 
through its medium while it should itself be obliged to confine 
Its dealings with co operative institutions to Central Banks and 
lea\ e to them the w ork of dealing w ith Societies ’ * 

The Coninuttee on Co operation lit India have described the 
duties of in ideal Provincial Bank in a perfect co operative system 
A Provincial Bank of the tjpe describe will be possible only if its 
organisation was posterior to that of the Central Banks developed 
in a perfectly co operative finanaal edifice Primarv Credit Soct 
cties can multiply and develop only if the neceiisdry fin'incial support 
to meet the requirements of thcir members is forthcoming, and m 
the absence of Government support this can be achieved only if 
the central financing agencies are organised simultaneously wth 
the societies The structure of cooperative finance m actual 
practice must therefore fall short of the ideals aimed at and details 
inconsistent with the principles of co operative finance must be 
accepted in the hope that they may lead to better things in future 
In the year tgi \ when the present Provincial Bank was organised 
the movement in the Bombay Presidency was not sufficiently 
advanced to permit of the creation of a truly co-operative Provin 
cial Bank owned by the Central Banks and controlled by their 
representatives The movement was m its infancy and there was 
only one Central Co operative Bank in existence Besides the 
vast extent of the Province the general illiteracy and povertv of 
the population lack of the knowledge of business methods and 
banking practices m rural areas did not permit of the adoption in 
their entirety of the ideals ot co-operatwe finance as they were then 
understood and followed 
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lequirements of theii members. Tlie idea of a Bank of this kind 
originated from the experience gained in the Bombay Urban Co- 
operative Credit Society whidi was started in the year 1906 on the 
suggestion of Mr Macneiil, the first Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies in the Presidency. All the available funds of that 
Society were readily taken up and the society had to reject several 
applications from village Societies owing to the fact that more 
advances could not be made without enlarging the basis of the 
Society The need of sufficient capital to supply all the needs of 
members was keenly fell and successive Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies m the Bombay Presidency repeatedly expressed 
the opinion that their attempts to extend the movement were being 
greatly hampered by the absence of a regular means of attracting 
outside capital Acting on these premises, the Hon’ble Sir Vithal- 
das Damodai' Thacltersey and the Hon’ble Mr Lalubhai Samaldas 
diew up a scheme for a Central Bank which -with a few modifica- 
tions was adopted after protracted discussions, was finally approved 
by the Government of Bombay, and received the sanction of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State. To give effect 
to the above scheme and as the result of an agreement entered into 
with the Secretary of State for India m Council by the promoters, 
Sir Vithaldas Damodar Thackersey and Sir Lalubhai Samaldas, 
the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, came into 
existence The Bank was registered m the year 1911 under the 
Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904, now replaced by the 
Bombay Co-operative Societies Act of 1925. With the organisa- 
tion and development of Central Banks and owing to the Bank's 
gradually assuming the position of an apex Bank for rhf' Presidency 
financing the co-operative movement througlt the local central 
banks where they existed, the name of the Bank was changed 
from the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, to the 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Limited, m the year 1924 

THE AGREEMENT, llie Agreement entered into between 
the Secretary of State in Council and the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas 
D , Thackersey and Sir Lalubhai Samaldas dated the 7th October 
1911, was adopted by the Bank in the year 1911. It authorises 
the Bank to issue debentures carrying interest at 4 per cent per 
annum of the iralue of three tunes its paid up share capital up to 
a maximum of 20 lacs The interest is to be paid half-yearly by 
the Bank and is guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India 
in Council until repayment of die debentures which is provided to 
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tAf pkcft not kier than 41 years frotn the date of i';5tie 
the agreement the Bank « requited to provide a sinking fund 
from the date of the first issue of the Debentures at the rate of 
X per cent or 2 per cent of the amount of debentures remaimng 
unpaid arcfirding as the a^era^ rate of interest charged hy the 
Bank on acKances to co operatise credit aocicties during the Aeor 
is 7 pfT cent or 8 per cent respectiselv The agreerneiit further 
pro^uifs that if anj profits are available after deeJaration of a 
dividend of 6 per cerit they .ire 10 be diviUeii equally betsveea 
the shir«,ht>!ders and the borroximgsoaettes 


d/AfS dND 0 ? 5 JEC rs The oh)ect of the Bank ts to finance 
regislMcd 00 operative socictnrs m ihe Bmnbaj Presideiu^ rusing 
the necessary funds in the money market Resides the gr-mting 
of advances the Bank serves as an Outlet far the sur/ilus fundi 
of Cooperative Snaeties and iheir mvestment within the mcfve- 
went tn Go^rrment and Trust Seruniips and vnth approved 
Lommerciaf Banks The Bank is the baioncmg renire of the co* 
operative movcmrni in the Presidency and serves as a connecpns 
link oetnecn »he movemvnt and the motie\ market 


It is m our opinion essmial " remark 
*at ccKipcrauve mstifuUotis 
staiM ke tepiteOTteJ iiv Provui^al Barts It ts not hoiiotet 

mm (to" ‘Ite pntvttitial temte At) 

rannni tonvometiA stitd tept<a,tnuiites let attnna etnri raentns 

10 ya Quarters atid a,e thetrfoie aWe 

'ft^rtsnt '■'TOmt tn tilt Bank as they 
J managraamt ths necnsutj comrasnaal sktU anti abtbiy 
a. 1 .a “““ "■ capttal lr<»i 

(t. Pf-nn./-. 1 I'pt® tt IS obstous that the tetations of 

ir a a o , * tonstitnnocy most be carefully defined 

C;.t L nll'ntM/dnXe^'i Xttl*' f " n.™" d"‘d T 

Bank ne are not opposed 
StJdetw rerirv^-t' ft ^ to individual share- 

£ ''.",'',"8 '¥ hustness element iJa, 

ito pre to affilMteci civoperative 


to Ktitution should be so framed 
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mstiLulLons an opportunity at no distant date ot s,ecunng a majority 
ol votes at the General meeting 

"If a Provincial Bank is so constituted, ie is, we think, of cnmpa 
lativel^ small importance whether the co-opeiative element has 
a dominating voice on the Directoiate or not The maiiagetnenL 
ot a Provincial Bank requires more expert knowledge anti 
experience than that of a Central Bank and it is permissible, and 
otten desirable, that the management should be mainly in the 
hands of business men The lepresentatives of societies me sel- 
dom capable of taking an eliective pari in the management of a 
bank of this class. But though the detailed administration need 
not be constantly controlled by them, the ultimate derision as 
exercised at the general meeting, should under the bye-Uws rest 
with them, and when they hnd that the Directors arc mismanaging 
the Bank- oi exploiting co-operation for rhe advantage of the indivi- 
dual shaieholdeis. the ie]»resentatives of co-opeiative institutions 
should be in a position to mteivene and to constitute the manage- 
ment " 

The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank was originally 
.started as a Bank consisting wlmliv of individual shaieholders, the 
one exception being that of the Nagar Central Co-operative Bank, 
Since its inception the Bank is being converted gradually into an 
institution with an increasing number of societies as shareholdeis 
with a growing holding of shares accumulated bv them On the 
3i5t March, 1929, the number ot individual shareholders was 738 
and of Society shareholders 1,37s including 18 Central Banks 
The value of shares held by mdu-idii'ils on the date was 
R.s. 8,25,600 and of Societies Rs 4.48,750 including Rs 3,09,200 
held by Central Banks. The representation of co-operative inter- 
ests on the Board dales back to the time when the Bank w.is 
floated, the Raje Saheb of Malegaon, for years Chairman of the 
M.alegaon Budnik Co-operative Credit Society and noiv Chairman 
of the Bhiinthadi Supeivismg Union being one ot the original pro- 
moteis Anothei reprcsfyitativc of co-opcrativc institutions was 
raken up, as a Director in the vear 1915, in the person of Mr G 
K Devadhar, c i e , now' President of the Servants of India 
Society, who had started a group of soaeties near Poona in the 
eaily days of the movement and was also intimately cornier ted with 
the organisation of wrdfare societies m the null area of the city 
of Bombay The extent of representaticMi of co-opeiative interest 
went on increasing till m 1922 it was decider! that Central Banks 
should be definitely lepresented on the Board bv foui Directors 
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In 10’4 ^ proprt'iai Has marlp it the Centnl Banks Conference 
for the y ear that the representation of Centra? Banks shoukJ be bj 
dweet election and that the Botrd should contain m ati htion two 
representatives of agricultural primary societies financed by the 
Bank and one Director to represent urban banks Origmaby 
when the representation of co operative interests was confireil to 
two Directors the mjmber of Directors on the Board of the Bank 
was nine With the mcretse m the representation of co operative 
interests to seven including four represenUtives of Central Banks 
two of Primary bocieties and one of Urban Banks the number of 
Directors on the Board was increased to fourteen in thejear 1026 
A Committee appointed b> the Central Banks Conference in the 
year ig-’s to draft a del tiled schenic for the direct representation 
of CQ operative intercbib recouiinended certain rules for the election 
of Directors which were accepted by the Doird and incorporated 
in the bye Uwa of the Bank at a special General bleeung com ened 
fur the Durpobc in /anuary i 9’6 The rules under bje-JiM 
P^o 6<4 A regarding rcprcscntalion provide for the grouping of 
Central Banks itcorqmg to four litiguistic divisions for the iiumina 
tion of can ( dates The voting is on the basis of the rresidencj as 
a whole Both for Central and Urban Banks the voting is* re 
stnrfed to institutions which have invested one tenth of their own 
share capital m the shires of the Bank For the tw o seats res erved 
tor the representatives o£ Primary Societies direct representation 
was not found practicable It was therefore decidU to fill in 
the two seats bv an election conducted at the General meetmt! 
though the Boarl c.on,ult the societies concerned through the 
Uranch Co/iimiuees and Inspectors of the Bank 


BRA\CI{ D4^K!NG A unique feature of the Bombav 
Jrovincial Co-operativt: B mk is ns system of dirmlv financing 
primary societies tKioi.gh ns branches situited m convenient 
centres The prevq,{ing idea about central financing .agencies m 
th^ Pres.Jracy ,o one B,„k for J,rh re,o„„e 

any 'er. mtimitr touch 

hcwrei, the hnrroue,, n„d le„ ler. ..h,ch „ co ™,en 

nertf, th '•■n*r ire more fitrkl to 

TOM.?-? ? ot?" a" ■'tleqMe and tnneh r.nrncnl 

r! I ! n 1 sOT'Kita 1 he quest, on „t Mamilo 

Bnni'’ ^ 1' ™ nphnrns of the toust.ng Cemr^ 

BnnU uas tl.scussed seteral time, but no scheme -iccentnUe m 
nil concerned could be found Bedes although there 
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tensive growth of primary societies m some areas of the Presidency, 
local conditions weie not found favouiable to the establishment of 
Central Banks as the necessdiy per5>onnel and capital were not 
Jo'-chcoming The question of adequate and timely rinancing 
•and supervision of such societies could noi be postponed till the 
conditions grew favouiable to the establishment of a local Central 
Bank and therefore brandies ol the Provuiual Bank were oiiginaliy 
.opened in such areas, 'i he first biandi was opened at Baramati m 
Poona District, soon after the opening of the Rank in the yeai 
igi7. This was followed by anolhei branch at Kopergaon m 
Ahmednag.u Distiict in the yeai 1917 fn 1920 a third branch 
was (jjiened at Isiampur Two more blanches were opened at 
Dhulia m West Khandesh District and Dohad in Fanchmahai 
District in the year 1922 ; this was followed by two branches at 
Belapur in Ahmednagar District and Nira in Poona District m 
the year In the year 1924 three branches were opened at 

Malegrton, Dondaicha and ParoU in the districts of Nasik, West 
Khandesh and East Khandesh respectively From the year 1924 
the ptngrammc of the Bank appears to have been to open three 
new blanches in one ycai In the year 1925 three branches were 
opened at Karad, Kalol and Shiipur m the districts of Satara, 
Panchniahals and West Khandesh. This was followed by thiee 
more branches m the year 1926 .it 'fasgaon in Satara District, at 
Akluj in Sholapur District and Shahada in West Khandesh 
District The last three branches were opened at Koregaon in 
Sciiaia District, Nanduibar in the West Khandesh District and 
Sutaiia m Nasik District m the year 1927 At the end of the year, 
the Bank had nineteen branches serving eight districts 
All the branches with the exception ol one, are more or less 
self-'iupporting ; the only branch which is not expected to be self- 
supporting for some years to come is the one at Dohad whicli 
serves societies started among the Bhil population in the eastern 
part of the Paiichmahals District General meetings are annually 
held at all the branches and they are usually well attended Each 
J.tandi has a local Advisory Committee of llie representatives of 
the affiliated societies whose function is to advise the Board of the 
Bank with regard to the administration of the branch under their 
guidance The elections of the members of the Advisory 
Committee takes place at the Geneiai meeting of the branches 
which are held once a year and where, in addition to the formal 
■''‘^-'"-=-^'‘oh!eiTis of development, changes m policy, and other mat- 
v-'i inteiesl aie discussed The branches stimulate intensive 
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vernmcnt nid 1 rust sccurnici. an amount equal to 40 ijer cent 
the ilepnirts pajab^* on _r*Vk. 

^lxc^l <lc5sosit>i (or 5^ 6 or 12 month-i nrl lor longer pej^o^l 
■if. ocrepTpd ar rates \th»cH viry m itcordince with tbe 
comhtion ^ aiKl the need of the liink I he rates (or 6 tnotdVis’ •(ntJ 
12 mouths ileposits flvictn ite at present litl\ve<’n 4 per cent 'irwl 4^ 
per cent ascordirg to amounts ind stsisuni hilc rates on deposits 
for shorter periods vary from month to mouth 'tccording to marhft 
conditions Deposits arc also acccpieil on notice \ try mg from J 
days tu 5 months Co operttae Societies nrc tllovsed preference 
in regard to deposits md prelercntnl terms arc mttrnbly quoted 
to ihcn 1 he Ihirtimions m rues, xtc comnumiDilctl by the Btnh 
from time to time to lending Sotietics -ukI llmhs in touch uith 
the mnuev in irfcet in accordance utth the inosetnents of which 
the lianhs rates ote regulated 

No spei 1 d cfluru ire nnclr to ruse dejicsits either by cans 
rir by advertisement mtl the dcp*>s«5 held b\ the Dirk now ire 
from persons iml uistnuiions cooneciet,| directly or mdirectb with 
the Movement The Dink rcccocs denosiis from I.oci! flmrcla 
lud Mumcipihiies 

Hm Dank his obliined the required lon^* term r until bv the 
iss.ue of debentures and sh ires md owing to the spcciil conditions 
in uornh ly mainly rehe, on short term deposits for the require 
metiK of its sot icties 

Oierdrafis igunst hxetl deposits ire .ll.)i\eil to co operative 
^ciuetieb ind bmks but not u, individunk 1 ha gnut ol thi^ huM) 
mduc., nineties ind links to .Icposil funds fur iixed periods md 

nlitarn jverdtatts when neccssiry ' 

b. IJCPOSITS S,v,„g, accourt. ca 

b, apen« i,v ,.,>l,v„lmfc .« v ell ,, co op„ ,to c socctic. The 
iMct’ ,“"’1 •« >»«• tme .5 one rupee 

ll' Sh ’f “f e ,d, occDiint 

u,.„.ed o„" 5 Sy U«^iZ‘RT;S.7VZ^t 
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per cent on balances above Rs 25,000 Cheques, dividend 
arrants and bundles are accepted tor collection and credit o£ the 
••'ciccounts and only actual charges are recovered from the consti- 
tuents. The current accounts are to be operated by cheques, rhe 
punted forms for which aie supplied b>' the Bank free of charge 
To mofussil customers the additional facility is granted of drawing 
on their accounts by bundles. 

The Branches are also permitted to open current accounts of 
Societies, As the Soaeties aie geneially indebted to the Bank 
they cannot be expected to have large balances m their current 
accounts, However, the volume of business in these accounts is 
growing and more accounts bemg operated upon and these too 
more frequently Transfers bom loans to cut tent accounts for 
a week's requirements to be drawn by means of cheques favouring 
members are getting more and more popular. Current account 
business is bemg popularised by the issue of vernacular cheque 
forms, 'the drawing, signing and endorsing of cheques in verna- 
culars, and at some branches, also by the obseivance of holidays 
and office hours to suit the convenience of customers 

AGENCY BUSINESS. The Bank undertakes agency busi- 
ness on behalf of its constituents It accepts Government and 
other securities for s&fe custody for a fee subject to a maximuin of 
Rs 20/- per constituent Sealed boxes are accepted for safe 
custody on payment of a fee of Rs 10/- per box The Bank 
collects interest and dividends on secuiities in custody on a charge 
of annas four per cent on the realised amount It undertakes to 
purchase and sell on behalf of its constituents Government and 
Trust Securities, debentures and shares in public companies on a 
charge of annas two per cent on the amount paid on purchase, or 
receu’ed on sale 

FUNDS. In view of the agreement with the Secretary of 
State for India in Council the Bank has to maintain a sinking fund 
for the repayment of its debentures on maturity The amount in 
the sinking fund for debentures on the 31st March, T929, was 
3,39, ^ 24/- This obligation has made it necessary to exempt 
the Bank from the operation of Section 33 of the Act relating to 
-fhe_allocdtion of one-fourth of the profits, to the Reserve Fund. 

"il amount in the Reserve Fund appropriated from profits 
eio-W additions made from the premium received on shares 
may thui 5. 64.053 on the 31st March, 1929 The Bank 
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ha? also bu»!i up ^ sejante reserve for donblfu! debts which 
ataounred to R? i 30,000/- im die 51st March, 

GROIITH OF WORKING CAPITAt In the >ear 191:. 
the Qdnl. Lid a uarhmjj eapi'jl erf Rs 6,J2,ooo/* wbeh incrc-ised 
to Rs 2421,000/ m the >ear 1917, to Rs 66.59,000/- in the 
y^r !9': lo Rs 1,69,55000 - m the vear 1928, and to 
Rs I 84 46 486 in 1929 On the 51st March 192S, the non tvuh- 
draw a! and long term capital of the Pmk -imounted to Rs 
jn'^9 0Co' and the wnhJtawal and shortterm capital to 
Rs 1 38 62 ooo/- 

RESFRICTIONS ON LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
OF THE BAI\K The agreement nidi ihc Secretary of State 
for India provides that the wrJs of tl-e Bank shall be utihseil for 
the pnrpo-e of granung loans to Cooperative Credit Soaetifis 
registered under jhe Act when such lonnv arc approved or recont 


operative boa»iifs. Bomba), but neither in the Agreement nor 
in It? hjelaws is ihe area erf operations of the Dank spcofically 
reitncted to the Bombay Prctidency The mi’timun interest to 
he charged on advances to Societies is restricted to 8 per cent 
per annum by the agreement and the maximum nenorf of earfi 
loan IS recuicted to to years from the dale of ihe bm with the 


Ui Its Ousiness in such Banks ard securities as the local Government 
mav frorn time lo time approve 

axe granted within certain limit? 
to all classes of Seneuw on the security <rf their hxed deposits with 

Ss I r« «-nt over the Bank rate ate also 

ganted w Societtcs <m ilw secwity erf Goveniment nnd other 
Wee .ccurit.es to ibe eneni of 90 per cent of their marlet 

bS anfr Vu ■*«' 3 <3dr«sed direct to the 

Bank anj not through the Reg^trar of Co-operative Societies 

BILLS W,(h.. such 
1 rats .s m; be sewmm-mial hj the Rems, ms of Co opera 
bcuaies inii sawiraned bp ,L flourf; bills of Ifiban and 
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Central Banks are discounted hy the Bank at a rate of discount 
not exceeding 8 per cent. Once the limits are sanctioned and the 
parties approved, bills are discounted up to the limit without further 
reference to the Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

C/4SH CREDIT'S Cash Credits are granted to well-managed 
Co-operative Societies and Banks on their general assets, on 
Government Securities, or on the pro-notes of individual members 
of Urban Ranks and of affiliated Societies in Central Banks The 
rate of interest charged vanes between 7 per cent, and 8 per cent, 
as determined by the Board Interest on the accounts is payable 
hall-yearly emcl may be payable by certain classes of Societies on 
halt the amount of the credits even if undrawn. Such credits if 
not renewed, are repayable on the expiry of the period sanctioned, 
which in no case exceeds j 2 months 

MAXIMUM CREDITS (1) Cential Banks. Maximum 
credits are granted to Central Banks at a rare about | to i per 
rent lower than that charged to primary Societies The limits are 
fixed once a year by the Board on the recommendation of the 
Registrar for 7 2 months on the expiry of which period, the credits 
have either to be renewed or repaid. Drawings are allowed, m 
accordance with forecasts of monthly requirements to be submitted 
half-yearly in advance, on seven days’ notice. Interest is charged 
half-yearly on actual drawings only on the cash credits As col- 
lateral security, the demand pro-notes of pnmary societies in favour 
of Central Banks as re-endorsed by the latter in favour of the 
Bank are obtained 

(3) Piimary Soaeiies To all agricultural credit societies in 
which the normal credits of individual members are fixed at a 
general meeting, maximum credits are sanctioned on the Regis- 
trar’s recommendation after a proper scrutiny of the statements 
of credits and such other inquiry as the Bank may desire to insti- 
tute The credits are to be operated upon according to forecasts 
and after notice and are liable to suspension for mismanagement. 
Societies under the branches or lying in compact groups can secure 
this facility with greater promptitude than isolated societies, be- 
cause they can be supervised and their affairs watched more easily. 
Once the credits are sanctioned no further references to the 
Registrar are necessary 

LOANS All resource societies, urban and rural and such 
classes of consumers’ or producers’ societies as the Board may 
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wish to finance, can obtam fixed loans from the Bank on their 
general assets or such other security as the Board ma> prescribe 
The amount of loans to be granted to an agricultural credit society 
IS determined b'^ the assets of its members in land, its management 
and financial position its owned capital as represented bj its 
reserve fund and members' deposits, and the needs of its members 
for lanous agricultural purposes In regnrd to other classes of 
societies the basis of assessment is the owned capital, the manage- 
ment, the class of business transacted and the nature of special 
security offered 

RATE OF INTEREST Under the Agreement with 
Government the maximum rate of interest on loans js 8 per cent 
This rate is generally charged on advances to ordinary primary 
societies, but tor well-managed societies classed as 'A' or ‘B’ and 
having a low proportion of o\erdu€s from members the rate is "jh 
per cent For other classes of societies the rate is determined bj' 
the season when ad\ ances are required and the nature of the secur 
ity given For Central Banks the pre\ ailing rate is 7 per cent 
Interest is charged on daily balances and is pay able once m tw eh e 
months on fixed loans and maximum credits and half-yearly on 
cash credits 

period of logins The period of loans ts determined 
by the purpose for which loans are required In regard to agri- 
cultural credit societies, the period correspondsi with the periods 
fixed m their own bye laws for loans to members For other 
classes of societies the period allowed generally does not exceed 
13 moiUhs The maximum period for which the Bank can sanc- 
tion a loan is fixed at ten years under its Agreement with Go\ern- 
ment although a further renewal for a period of ten years is 
permissible 

LONG~TERRI LOANS Owing to the facilitv of being allow 
eJ to raise long term capital by means of debentures, the Bank 
is in a position to grant long tenn loans for debt redemption and 
land improvement A sum of Ks 2 00 coo m set apart every y ear 
lor the purpose Loans under the f^nd Improaement Loans Act 
(XIX of 1883) are also made by the local Government through the 
agency of this BawV. 

TAGAVl LOANS Rules for Tagati ad\ances under the 
Land Improvement Act to Societies through the Bank are framed 
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by the local Government. The total amount of advances taken 
from Government under the Co-operative Societies Land Improve- 
ment Loans Rules, excluding the repayments made up to the 31st 
March 1929, was Rs. 5,05,438 and the outstandings from Societies 
and Central Banks on this account stood at Rs. 4,82,834 
The system of these advances is generally gaining m popularity, 
but demands are confined to a few districts like Satara, Dharwar, 
Belgaum and Poona. Funds are received from Government at the 
rate of per cent., and are passed on to Central Banks at 5|- 
per cent. Where advances are made to primary societies the rate 
of interest is 6 per cent Wider publiaty should be given to this 
arrangement by Government, especially to the favourable terms 
in respect of interest and period of repayment 

LAND IMPROVEMENT AND PURCHASE OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL MACHINERY Loans are granted for schemes 
of agricultural improvement, such as the sinking or repair of wells, 
the construction of embankments and dams, and the digging of 
canals £01 taking water from streams. Advances are also made 
for the purchase of machinery such as crushers, tractors, pumping 
plants, oil engines. Such schemes however, are piepared in 
consultation with officers of the Bank, the local Agricultural Organ- 
>, " . , . . . P _ 1 1 opinion 

■ ■ obtain- 


REDEMPTION OF DEBT. The Bank grants loans for 
redemption of debt secured on morlg,^e or otherwise to well- 
managed agncultural ciedit soaeties Sudi societies prepare 
complete schemes of debt liquidation in regard to ill their members 
and furnish information on the nature of indebtedness, rates of 
interest, earning capacity, security and other matters. The neces- 
sary forms of application are supplied by the Bank 

DISBURSEMENT AND RETURN OF LOANS Where 
societies are financed from Bombay, loans are generally remitted 
through the Treasury Offices by R«nittance Transfer Receipts, 
and Cash Orders are issued on sub-treasuries. Repayments are 
similarly remitted through the Taluka Huzur Treasuries Loans 
can also be sent by money orders or by insured post and be 
returned in the same manner or through the neighbouring urban 
and central banlrs Hundies are also aixeptcd for credit to the 
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accounts on reahzation At branches through tihich the bulk of 
the Bank, s bu^ness vs now done p3\ ments are generalls made m 
person to the office bearers or to members against cheques in their 
favour issued bj their societies 

RECOVERIES AND EXTENSIONS Societies ^^h^ch 
take loans are expected to repay the loans on the dates fixed for 
repayment In default such action is taken bj the Board as they 
deem fit through the Registrar of Co-operatne Societies Com 
pound interest is charged on all overdue amounts If owing to 
failure of rams scarcity floods or such other natural calamities 
agricultural societies have not been able to obtain repa%ments 
from their members they may apply for extension w hich is grantctl 
on such terms and after such enquiries as the Board prescribe 
in the applications for extensions societies are required to commu 
ninare informatioti. on the follow mg pomts — mmes of members 
amount outstanding nmoimt repayable tn the current season 
amount hkel> to be realized balance amount for which extension 
19 granted grounds for extension period of extension and action 

a osed for amounts not coxeretl by extension Along with the 
cations societies are required to forward a generalsummiry 
of their financial position and the state of crops m the % illage For 
other classes of societies extension is granted onK after enquiry 
in each mdividunl case 

OTHER INVESTilBSTS Incestments of the Bank m 
Government and trustee securities amounted to Rs 44 68 000/ 
on the yist March 1928 The amount of deposits wnh approx ed 
Banks exclusive erf tali loans was Rs j4 5S 000/ on the same 
date The tofal amount of investments of the Bank m secunties 
and approved Banks including Sinking Fund Investments amount 
ed to nearly half the total working capital of the Bank on the 
3rst March 1928 The yield on Government and Trustee 
Securities and on dejjosits with approved Banks at the rales now 
obtaining can in no case be higher than s per cent If therefore 
large portions of funds not required for the purpose of fluid re 
source which is bv the agreement fixed at 40 per cent of deposits 
payable on demand remain on hand the return on such invest 
ments wnll involve the Bank in a reduction of income 

AGRICULTURAL PURCHASE AND SALE Under its 

bye laws the Bank 15 authorised to stdJ on commission on behalf 
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ot agriculturists, agricultural produce which may be delivered to 
it for sale. In accordance with this provision and in addition to 
its ordinary banicing work, the stile o£ jaggery has been undertaken 
by the Bank thiough three of the blanches, oC cotton through a 
tourth and ot gram through a fifth. There are thus fit'e regular 
shops working under the Bank, m addition to the work of supply 
and sale undertaken at all the other branches The advantages 
of this system are various, the mam being assistance m securing 
a due lecovery of the loans advanced. Besides indigenous banking 
has from times immemorial been conducted m India on a basis 
where the banker acts also as a trader and commission agent and 
agriculturists understand this system. All the shops were run by 
the Rank till the year 1926 as it commanded the services of a 
large, efficient, and regularly trained staff and the required financial 
facilities could be made mote easily available when the manage- 
ment ot shops was entrusted to it. As the Bank is also authorised 
to purchase and sell ail icinds of manures generally used in India, 
the supply of nil cake manures and fertilizers was well organized 
and large quantities of .safflower, castor, ground-nut and other 
cakes, fish manures and sulphate of ammonia have been supplied 
to sugai-cane growers every year thiough the shops attached to 
the branches The Bank has thus been able not onlj to introduce 
and supply to the agriculturists, the best manures available in the 
market at wholesale laies through shops attached to its branches 
hut also to collect and sell the produce of members of its affiliated 
Socifttie.s at the best available rates 

The idea however all along has been that the control over the 
shops should be transfeired to representatives of Societies, and a 
beginning in this direction was made at Baiamati, where at a 
meeting presided over by the Hon’bie Mr. A M. K. Dehalvi 
Minister for Co-operation, a committee of control was appointed 
in August, 1925, to supervise the working of the shops at Baramati 
and Nira, pending the formation of a registered purchase and sale 
Union The Union was re^stered in the year 1926 to which the 
management of the shops was handed over The management 
of the Yellur Union’s shop at Kolhapur was handed over to a 
similar body in the year 1927. The shops at Kopargam and Bela- 
pur will have to wait for a few yeais more befoie a similar develop- 
ment takes place in view of the bad financial plight of a numbei 
of societies in the group, but even now the policy of the shops 
IS determined in accordance with the wishes of an Advisory Com- 
mittee. The profits of all shops belong to the Societies wholly, 
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and no charges are made by the Bank even for the cost of super- 
vision over the shops’ ^^o^klng The task before the registered 
Unions for managing the shops is full of difficulties, as the experi- 
ence of the existing purchase and sale societies shous The 
management of shops dealing tn the produce of members on an 
extensi\ e scale requires efficient management and expert guidance 
and should therefore be left with those who can command the 
necessary resources to supply both 

The total value of jaggery sold at the shops annually \anes 
from ten to seventeen lacs according to the season and the 
market for jaggery and the value of manures supplied by the shops 
annually vanes from five to ten lacs Agricultural implements 
of various tj pes are stocked at the branches of the Bank along 
with spare parts and the number of implements sold annually vanes 
from five to seven hundred in number The Bank’s example in 
these directions is being fallowed by some of the Central Banks of 
the President The Bank has arrangements with Messrs Slww 
Wallace & Co for the sale of sulphate of ammonia at all its 
branches and the business is being extended from year to > ear 
As mentioned above apart from the shops, the branches in Khan* 
desh and elsewhere undertake the work of supplying cotton and 
ground nut seeds and the total value of all types of seeds supplied 
amounts annually to a lac of rupees This business is growing in 
popularity m Khandesh especially, and most Societies draw in 
kind their members’ requirements for seeds Recently, proposals 
were received b> this Bank for starting shops at several centres, 
but the Bank regretted its inability to start additional shops on 
the system of joint control but promised to give full help if the 
Societies started their own organisations for the purpose The 
business of rn operative sale can be very much furthered if proper 
arrangements are devised for providing funds on the security of 
agriLukural produce, such as ground-nuts and other seeds, food 
grains, cotton and jaggery 

INLAND EXCHANGE Another interesting activity of the 
Bank 15 the development of inland exchange business This en 
ables the Bank to get into touch with the local money market to 
establish financial relations widi the local traders and bakers and 
serving as its branches do, small trade centres, to supply a real 
need m the financial machinery The aggregate amount of drafts 
on Bombay issued by the Bank’s branches amounted to nearly 
Rs 5000,000/- annually till the year 1926 and the amount of 
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demand bills of approved parties discounted by them during the 
same period amounted to Rs 75,00,000. With the help of the 
Registrar, the Bank has made arrangements, with the Deputy 
Controller of Currency for the issue of Remittance Transfer 
Receipts direct from Bombay to branches in Taluka towns and 
vice versa, but the amounts of such remittances are limited pei 
day and per month A representation was also made to Govern- 
ment to consider the possibility of allowing branches of this Bank 
to draw money within limits fixed m advance from local sub- 
treasuries in exchange for demand drafts on the Head Office. This 
would enable the branches to meet their very urgent requirements 
which they could only get satisfied after A day s delay even by 
Telegraphic Transfers The Government do not appear willing 
to consider the proposal favourably. However, if this facility is 
granted, it will help in extending current account and other bank- 
ing business in small Taluka towns to a verv large extent. It may 
be added that the Bank serves as a kind ot clearing house for the 
cheques of Co-operative Banks and that cential and urban banks 
in the mofussil and other types of Societies carry on a large volume 
of transactions daily wirh the Bank. Although the average volume 
of turnover in current accounts is not more than five lacs per 
day, the numbei of transactions is much larger than the figure 
indicates and the average number of cheques presented to the 
Bank for payment daily’ is ov’er 200 and of chose cleared daily for 
collection ov'er a hundred 

RELATIONS WITH CENTRAL AND URBAN 
BANKS The work of Central Banks has now been more or less 
systematised and a good number of them have engaged the services 
of trained managers It is therefore not found necessary to visit 
the Central Banks regularly for purposes of inspection. Previously, 
this was felt to be a very useful method of conveying to the 
various Banks the results of the experience and knowledge gained 
by the Bank and to bring the Central Banks m closer touch with 
the latter. In view of these earlier visits and the fact that a major- 
ity of the present managers of Central Banks underwent training 
at the Bank, fairly dose touch has now been established. The 
Directors of Central F ‘ r y 

Board of the Bank on ■ ' con- 
ferences of Central B. ' • ining* 

classes for managers conducted by the Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Institute, training is given to inspectors of Centra! Banks- 
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at the Co-operative Schools eslablishwl it Sunt Poona and Dhar 
war by the same organisition The Bank assisted Central Banks 
in the earlier stajjes m the work o{ inspection of their afiiliated 
Societies by allowing gnnts to new Central Binks for meeting the 
cost of inspection and this assistance is e.\tended also to Sind 
although Central Banks in Smd do not borrow from the Bank 
In view of their growing resources a number of Central Banks 
go m for the purchase ot Government securities and the requisite 
guulance and advice m this matter arc gis en by the Bank The 
Bank also receives frequent references reganhng procedure 
work administrative matters and general financial poliev while 
several Central Banks have adopted the account forms and hooks 
in use at the Provincial Bank As a mnjontv of the Central Banks 
are plus Banks keeping deposits vnth the Bank the advances to 
them do not amount to any appreciable figure 

The Urban Banks send a representative on the Board of 
Directors of the Dink The Bank his in consultation with the 
Registrar agreed to encourage the use of real trade bills among 
well managed urban Banks and arrangements have been made 
for the re*discounting of such bills when presented h\ approved 
banks within limits to be prescribed The Bank has waivial the 
“half interest clause on small cash credits granted to new Urban 
Banks and to older Banks lor amounts under Rs 5 000' The 
Bank has always been keen on assisting in the development of 
Urban Banks on sound lines and encouraging these to introduce 
modern banking methods and to arrange for the grant of adv ances 
against agricultural produce A beginning m this direction ha 
been made in respect of the paddy crops in kalvan and Bhtvdi 
Talukas of the Thaiia District by the assistance rendereil to the 
Peoples Banks established there Assistance is also given to the 
cotton sale societies of Guyerat and the karnatak by actually 
assisting m the sale of their produce in Bombay The quantity 
of cotton of the Societies sold through the Bank in Bombay vanes 
from 400 to 500 bales annually 

INSPECTION OF SOCIETIES The total number of 
Societies financed by the Bank directly by the Head Office as well 

.1.-. 1. ... 1 1., 1. . QQQ -j-he Bank supervises the 

. ' ' Its own staff of full time and 

umber of inspectors engaged m 
vhe work of inspection is about twenty nine at present of whom 
^3 are part time inspectors With the growth of societies and the 
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establishment of closer 6naiici^ relations with them, the responsibi- 
lities of the Bank's inspecting staff increase. On the other hand, 
with the starting of Supervising Unions and the increased activity 
shown by the branches of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, an additional agency comes into the field, besides the 
auditors and the Honorary Organisere It is, therefore, necessary 
that the duties and responsibilities of the staff of the various inspect- 
ing agencies be clearly defined Although where the other 
agencies are absent or inactive the inspectors of the Bank have 
to take up miscellaneous odd duties, their mam responsibilities 
remain the following — 

(U Geneiai inspection of societies once a year to see if manage- 
ment IS conducted on sound and efficient lines. 

(2) Scrutiny of normal credit statements and training of new 
societies in preparation of these 

( Check over proper utilization of loans 

(4) Inquiry into arrears and applications for extension and stimu- 
lation of recoveries where committees are dormant. 

(s) Inquiries into apphrauotis for loan's for debt redemption 

(6) Inquiries into the financial position and .standing oc Societies 
applj'ing for loans for land improvement under the Rules 

(7) Giving general advice and suggestions m matters relating to 
financial administration 

(8) Assistance in work of organisation, training, propaganda or 
inquiry when so desired by local organisers, the Institute or the 
Department. 

(9) Assistance in encouraging and developing Supervising 
Unions 

Frequent circulars on subjects concerning the relations of Soci- 
eties with the Bank and questions of finance are issued and explain- 
ed by inspectors m the course of their tours. Most Societies which 
hold shares feel that they have thereby established a further link 
with the Bank The levy of charges for inspection has been aban- 
doned in the few areas in which it was imposed originally With 
the exception of the Bhil tract in the Panch Mahals, the Bank’s 
expenditure on inspection has increased. It was hoped that with 
’ ''' ” rr reduc- 

Union 
ire was 

, ined at 

its original strength. 

The Bank has accepted the suggestion that some contributions 

10 ‘ 
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towards the expenses of Supervising Unions should be made by the 
Bank and annual grants are given to some Supervising Unions 
The Bank's supervision is generally appreciated, though it is natu- 
ral that where mal practices are exposed the super\usion should 
become unpopular 

ON PROPAGANDA The Bank incurs 
considerable expense, direct and indirect, on the work of propa- 
ganda and education Apart from the travelling and other ex- 
penses incurred by the Bank m deputing its officers to assist in 
delivering lectures and organising conferences and meetings, the 
amount spent annually on the work of propaganda is annually 
nearly five per cent of the net profits of the Bank 

PROFIT AND ITS DISTRIBUTION In view of the 
Bank’s ability to expand Us business within the movement and to 
keep up the standard of profits, despite an increase m expenditure 
on supervision and inspection, and the exclusion of overdue 
interest a dividend at the rate of ft per cent per annum is being 
declared for the last four years In view of the maintenance of 
the sinking fund the Bank has been exempted from operation of 
the section of the Act relating to the allocation of one fourth of the 
profits to the Reserve Fund The sinking fund for debentures 
was invested previously in the Bank’s own debentures, but dunng 
the last SIX years investments are made in Government Securities 
maturing sometime before the date of redemption of the Deben- 
tures The investments are held by the Accountant General in 
the joint names of himself and Sir Lalubhav Samaldas nominated 
on behalf of the Bank The reserve for doubtful debts amounting 
to Rs I 30 000 is built up from the annual profits of the Bank ana 
represents provision against the dues of cancelled Societies which 
may lead to bad debts, and also to a certain extent agauist overiluc 
loans 

REBATE As provided in the Agreement, the balance of 
profits remaining after the payment to shareholders of a dividend 
•jA Khtf Kifjt <j -pw -cerA -pw Krffium, is -itviilahhii itn dis‘a-foa 

non among the shareholders and the borrowing Societies The 
share of the Soacties is divided among them 111 proportion to the 
amount of interest paid by them to the Bank dunng the tnenntum, 
at the end of every period of three vears From the annual profits 
appropriations are made to the Soueties* shai* of the Divisible 
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fund and collected there till the end of the triennium when the 
amount collected is distributed. The amount of rebate of interest 
disbursed during the five tnennia which have elapsed since the 
commencement of operations is Rs 1,11,000. 

AUDIT. The accounts of the Bank are annually audited by 
the Speual Government Auditor and by the Bank’s own Auditor 
apjiointed at its Annual Meeting Statements of its financial posi- 
tion are published quarterly in the Bombay Government Gazette 

POSITION IN CO-OPERATIVE BANKING ORGANI- 
ZATIONS The position occupied by the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank in the co-operative banking organizations of 
the country is unique It is one of the oldest co-operative banks 
situated m the chief financial centre of the country, the city of 
Bombay Due to its position, it is able to secure the services of 
persons possessing knowledge of business methods and practice 
on Its Board and on its staff, and its efficient and sound administra- 
tion and excellent connections have enabled it to command very 
good credit and unlimited resources It is the only co-operative 
bank in the country which has successfully financed the require- 
ments of Co-operative Societies with short-term deposits, which 
hdb directly organised die stocking and maiketing of the agricul- 
tural produce of members of its affiliated Societies, and has 
succeeded m directly introducing improved implements and seeds 
on an extensive scale. It is the only co-operative bank which has 
successfully developed inland exchange within the Presidency of 
Bombay and improved the remittance facilities of small m^hi'^sii 
towns and villages where neither the Imperial Bank nor the Com- 
mercial Banks can hope to have branches in the near future. It is 
the only co-operative bank m the country which has successfully 
inaugurated and developed a system of branch banking and suc- 
ceeded in establishing a very close touch with its affiliated societies 
scattered throughout the Presidency of Bombay. The Bank has 
gradually been recognised as a sure guide m matters relating to 
co-operative finance and banking, and has proved to be an un- 
failing source of inspiration in its man}* sided activities to several 
co-operative banks in the country 

CENTRALIZATION OF FINANCE The Bank was 
organised not with the object of serving as a balancing centre and 
an apex bank for the movement but pnmarilv ivith the object of 
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providing cheap long term credit to primary societies of which 
the Movement was then considered to be pnncipaiiy in need Its 
constitution tlierefore, did not provide for any recognition of the 
present idea of an apex co operative bank With the steady 
growth of the Movement since the organisation of the Bank, several 
Central Banks were organised m the Presidency with a view to 
infuse local interest in the movement and to enable the societies 
to get prompt and adequate finance At a later stage, some 
organic connection between the Central Banks and the Bank was 
found necessary The Bank therefore was requested to change 
Its name into the Bombay Provincial Co operative Bank m the 
veir 1033, but the constitution of the other banks as well as of 
this Bank remained more or less the same as before and the Bank 
continued to directly finance pniwary societies With the growth 
m the number, membership, and resources of the societies, 
intimate connection with them was found necessary and therefore 
branches of the Bank were opened m convenient centres From 
the work done at the branches it is obvious that their object n to 
provide banking facilities to the affiliated primary societies, to tram 
the latter in business methods, to develop arrangements for the 
prompt and adequate supply of capital, and to build up intimate 
relations between the Bank and its borrowers For the training of 
members of societies m the detailed management of a co-operative 
bank, local committees consisting of elected representatives of the 
affiliated societies are associated with the working of each branch 
It ts admitted by all the leading co operators in the country that 
centralisation in finance, is essential for the development and use of 
the financial resources of the Movement, and to give it vitality and 
strength to face any financial cnsis with confidence It JS also ad- 
mitted that decentralisation in finance, hinders the growth of the 
movement but still there is some difference of opinion with regard 
to the best method of achieving centralisation It is believed that, 
if centralisation in finance is achieved by development of the 
branch system, it will destroy local initiative and enterprise, and the 
Bank through its branrhes will not be able to atlrart as much 
capitaf ds an apex bank with its independent Central Banks can 
It 13 also believed that ibe branch system if ivell organised and 
properly managed will be less economical in the matter of the cost 
of management than a «qrstem of an apex hank with independent 
Central Batikii, and therefore the branch ■system will not secure 
for the borrowing societies any advantage by way of a greater 
margin of profit or reduction of interest on loans to its members 
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It IS therefore believed that it will be advantageous to retain the 
independent existence of Centr^ Banks. With a view to enable 
the apex bank and the Central Banks to function as parts of a single 
financial machinery within one Province, it is thought desirable to 
create conventions and if necessary to incorporate provisions in 
their bye-laws by which they shall be bound m the regulation of 
their mutual relations Although the system suggested above is 
ideally perfect there aie bound to be pracucal difficulties m the way 
of Ufa smooth working If the Provincial Bank and the Central 
Banks are to function as parts of a single financial machinery, there 
remains little scope foi local initiative and enterprise in the Central 
Banks. If decisions of the Board of Directors of the Provin- 
cial Bank are made binding on the Central Banks, the latter cannot 
retain their independence During the last fifteen years big com- 
mercial Banks, in Europe have shown a tendency towards amalga- 
mation and centralisation of their financial resources In India 
the three Presidency Banks have been amalgamsted into the 
Imperial Bank of India The Allahabad Bank and the P & O 
Banking Corporation liave also sought amalgamation. The Tata 
Industrial Bank and the Central Bank of India, and to some extent 
the Union Bank of India have also been merged into a big combi- 
nation. In Russia three big Co-operative Banks have also been 
amalgamated, The piofessed object of all these amalgamations 
IS to strengthen and cheapen their credit resources. If therefore 
co-operative finance is centralised in one big co operative bank in 
each Province, it is bound to strengthen its credit and enable ir 
to command unlimited resouices, besides enabling It to discharge 
its functions more efficiently at less cost. It is true that over- 
centralisation 111 finance, as m production, leads to diminished 
returns but the stage where centralisation becomes excessive can 
he determined by the strength and resources of the affiliated pri- 
mary societies and the extent of the area covered In the present 
stale of the movement m the country and the resources of the 
societies, centralisation of co-operative finance in one co-operative 
bank, in one administrative Province, cannot, as a general rule, 
he considered excessive Besides, such centralisation will enhance 
and cheapen co-operative credit, and by centralising financial 
administration in the hands of those most suited for the work, will 
make it more efficient These contentions are amply borne out in 
the Presidency of Bombay where oi-operative finance is centralised 
to a large extent in the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank. 
From statistics relating to the progress^^^g^o-operativc Move- 
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ment in India for the >ear 1926-27, it appears that the borrowing 
rate of agricultural primary t>ocicUes m Bombay Presidency is the 
lowest m the whole country As a result the members of primary 
societies m the Presidency gel loans at the cheap rate of 9^ per 
cent per annum which is lower than the rate at which mem 
hers of primary societies get loans from their societies, elsewhere, 
m the countrj In ill other provinces of the country, except 
Madras, members of primary societies get loans from their soci 
eties at the rate of la to 15 per cent per annum, and the rate at 
which loans are ad\anced to members of societies m Madras is 
higher by more than ^ per cent than the rate at which they are 
advanced to members of societies in Bombay it is clear iheiefoxc 
that centralisation of finmee m Bombay has cheapened credit for 
the agriculturists From statistics acailable it is clear that centrali 
saticin of finance has led to its tery' efficient administration m the 
Presidency of Bombay with the result that several important 
schemes relating to the production and distribution of the produce 
of members, couH be successfully introduced and satisfactory 
results regarding recoveries could be shown In the Presidency of 
Bombay the percentage of recotenes to total dues from members 
of societies is the highest in ail the provinces of the country The 
percentage of recoveries to total dues m societies is about 70 per 
cent m the Bombay Presidency while m no other province of 
India the percentage of recoveries in societies to their total due§ 
exceeds 50 per cent on an average 
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AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY AND 
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The need for cooperame credit was so generally recognised 
both for agriculturists and others in rural areas, the principles there- 
of seemed so clear and such as could be applied uniform!) to all 
rural areas the iNorking appeared to be so simple, the success of 
societies depended so much on honest) and earnestness and not 
so much on liierac) or business abilit) of the members and the 
experiment seemed so pregnant with so many great possibdmes, 
that 11 nas quite m the htjiess of things for Go> eminent to launch 
the esperiment of organising Agni^tural credit societies only 
in the first instance and the Act of 1904 uas purely a Co-operati\e 
Credit Societies' Act A few tears shotted however the need for 
widening the outlook and for allowing the organisation of 
CO operative societies for non credit purposes also 

IMPORTANCE OF ACrR/CULTVRAL SUPPLY AND 
^/ARKET/^r'^r The importance of a proper sjstem of agricul- 
tural suppl) and marketing cannot be exaggerated The need for 
a better organisation is howeter not felt uniformly, inasmuch as 
so much depends upon the general level nf culture of the agricul- 
turists in different areas the kind of crop produced and the market- 
ing facilities alreacU enjojed by the producers The detising of 
a better s)stem of agricultural suppl) and marketing mvoKes a 
ten. careful study of local circumstances and the business aptitude 
of the rural people No umformit) is possible as in the case of 
credit organisations, sanations to suit the conditions of different 
areas hate to be allowed The economic advantages of a proper 
system of agricultural supply and marketing are indeed very' great, 
affecting as it does, nut only the interests of the farmers but also 
of all classes m the country, the proper distribution of agricultural 
requisites improving the quantity and qualm of the produce If 
India, handicapped as it is with small and fragmented holdings and 
the poverty of the agriculturists, is to keep pace with the times, 
It must make an increased use of impro\ea implements, chemical 
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fiirciliscrs and selected types of seed. The cultivators are often 
ignorant whether certain implements which they might desire to 
use are being manufactuied by the makers of agricultural imple- 
ments with whom they deal generally, and they arc equally in the 
dark as to the percentages of the chemical ingredients of the 
manures they seek to use They remain at the mercy of the local 
merchants, on vhom they must needs rely, in the absence of any 
other reliable agency from whom they could effect their purchases 
of implements, seeds or manures. They are conservative m tlieir 
dealings in this as m other matters and their conservatism reacts 
naturally very unfavourably on the pros[jerity of agriculture, in the 
country. The extreme poverty and the gross illiteracy of tlie 
agncuUuial population make it imperative that the supply of agri- 
cultural requisites must not be left tn the hands nf those who have 
no stake in the actual production of the country but sliould be 
entnisted to the agriculturists themselves or to some other agency 
which would perform this very important function on their behalf 
Even in countries, where conditions are more favourable, it is 
considered desirable to retain the control of this trade m the hands 
of the organisations of agnculturisis themselves In a land like 
ours therefore, where capital is shy, where credit is not well organ- 
ised, where illiteracy and conservatism are great handicaps, it 
is all the more necessary to build up an efficient system for the 
cheap supply of agricultural requisites and for this purpose, tlie 
co-operati\'e system ofters the best and most reliable solution 
The present system of agricultural marketing similarly needs 
remodelling on a co-operanve basis Trade is no longer merely 
local ; It has become inter-provmcial. and mternationai Improve- 
ments in the methods of transport and the means of communication 
by the introduction of the railways, steamships and the telegraph 
have revolutionised trade so much that the self-sufficiency of the 
village has given place to a world-wide economy and food crops 
to money crops The agriculturist in India though very conser- 
vative has not escaped the transformation thus wrought in agri- 
culture and has begun in an increasing measuie to grow crops not 
merely for subsistence but for market abroad. Prices of agricul- 
tural produce are now alfected by wider factors and the agriculturist 
in this country is ill-fitted by 1^ ignorance to ‘sell in the dearest 
market’ and to make a reasonable amount of profit from his occu- 
pation. He is thus very advwsely affected by this change in the 
character of the crops and the world-wide fluctuations in prices 
The organised and educated middlemen who control today the 
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marketing ol agricultural produce are much better fitted by their 
knowledge of markets and their control of capital so that in spite 
of competition and that too very keen competition, they thrive 
very well indeed Under the present system of marketing, quite 
a number of middlemen thus intervene between the producer and 
the consumer and the profits of each middleman m the chain 
increases the price ultimately paid by the consumer, so that there 
IS a very great difference between the price realised by the agn 
cultunst and the pnee paid by the consumer of the produce raised 
by him This is a very wasteful system indeed of distribution and 
the full advantage of growing money crops is denied to the agn 
niltiirist While the consumers might usefully try to bridge the 
guU by building up co-operative organisations from their end of 
the chain it is very essential for iHe success of agriculture that 
’ « . . . . t . organisations from his end 

• produce The unnecessary 

. , xious to the agricultunst as 

to the consumer and it is the cu uperaiiv e s> stem only that will 
enable him to fight his battle with *i good chance of success A 
battle it will certainly have to be inasmuch as the middlemen ate 
better organised and educated md wiH not easily surrender to the 
CO operative orgunisattuus trying to eliminate them Experience 
even in this Presidency has shown that all possible difficulties are 
thrown in the way of such co operative sale societies by the skilled 
organisations of the middlemen but experience has also shown 
that Co-operatiun m this as m other directions succeeds and when 
properly developed defies all attempts to snub or strangle it 
Other countries have made notable* progress m cooperative 
marketing particularly Denmark and the United States of Ame 
nca and u is up to us to work for the economic regeneration of 
our toiling millions on the soil by earnestly pushing forward the 
CO operative movement for the purchase of agricultural requisites 
and the sale of agricultural produce 
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PRESENT POSITION IN THE PRESIDENCY. There 
were 59 societies in the Presidency on the jisl March 192S, for 
co-operative marlteting, distributed as under : — 

Cotton Sole Societies . . 32 

Gul ,, . 2 

Tobacco >i • 1 

Chillier „ 1 

Piddj „ . 10 

Omon „ . 1 

MisccPancoos Produce IS 

Tatnl . 50 

SIND. Sind IS relatively a new tract, so far as Co-operation is 
concerned, and as such it is building up its credit organisation so 
far It must be said that the credit soaeties in Sind are working 
generally with greater success than perhaps in the Presidency prop- 
er It has howcv'cr not yet turned seriously to the extension 
of co-operative effort for supply and marketing There are jnst 
a couple of societies — one the Malir Potato Sale Society near 
Karachi and the other the Shikarpur Sale Society Botli these 
societies seem to be doing well The opening of the Sukkur Bar- 
rage how'ever will be an event of the first magnitude and will give 
ample opportunity to organise sale societies in the tracts watered 
from the Barrage canals. Sind will have to be active in this direc- 
tion if It wishes its farmers to reap the full advantages of the Canals 
and to prevent the middlemen from fattening themselves on the 
profits of the sale of agricultural produce. 

GUJARAT In Gujarat, co-operative marketing has made 
good headway, chiefly in the matter of cotton The societies are 
so far mostly in the cotton districts of Surat and Broach The 
area of operations of a society is limited usually to a group of four 
or five villages and the management is generally in tlie hands of 
the chairman or paid secretaries In marketing societies, the 
great difficulty always is about continued efficient management 
To get together an honest, businesslike and influential committee 
to control the work of paid agency in a limited area like this is 
obviously a difficult thing to do and the society would be faced 
with grave danger if the present workers retired or went slack 
The Cotton Sale Societies in Gujarat have therefore now combined 
in a federation mainly for the purpose of carrying on effective 
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propaganda and for systematising accounts of the constituent 
societies If the Federation proposes to take over the work of 
supervision and control over the constituent societies also, one 
wonders whether the better course would not be to organise a big 
Sale Society with branches -dl over, so as to secure a continuity of 
policy in the working, greater solidarity, greater efficipncv and 
better staff Panch Mahals is the only ocher district m Gujarat 
where co operative marketing is to some extent introduced In 
the Dohad Taluka, co operative marketing is carried on at three 
centres, through local merchants on commission basis and the sale 
business is earned on under the supervision of the Special Mamlat 
dar maintained in that area jointly by Government and the Bombay 
Provincial Co operative Bank and placed in charge of tlie credit 
societies m the backward area inhabited largely by the Bhils The 
Kalol Branch of the same bank carries on the marketing of the 
ground nuts and fcapas prcvluced by the members of the credit 
societies afhlnted to n These are however experiments and first 
steps towards starting a regular purchase and sale union for the 
Panch Mahals at the District Headquarters — Godhra, ^ith 
branches at various convenient centres 

KARNATAK The area which stands ahead of all ocher areas 
in respect of the development of marketing societies is undoubtedly 
the Karnatak in spite of several diBacuhies and defects m the 
working of the societies Cotton is the pnnapal crop marketed by 
CO operative agency in this division though societies exist also 
for the sale of gwJ chillies tobacco and some other crops The 
cotton sale societies of this division have earned a position for 
themselves in the cotton trade in that area and a very substantial 
part of the entire cotton crop of the division is thus marketed 
through these co-operative organisations The importance of 
these institutions has naturally aroused the active hostility of local 
merchants who throw every conceivable obstacle in their way 
The Departmental officers have frequently therefure to interfere ' 
and come to their rescue With the progress of time, the societies ") 

tion of the local merchants In one respect however, the Karnatak 
societies present a weakness, which it would be well to remove as 
soon as may be They allow advances to members before even 
they bring over the crop to the swmety and have thus often to 
recover large balances from them This is positively unsafe, for 
It IS virtually equivalent to granting loans on personal security 
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only, which is the function of the credit society, not of the sale 
society The societies might be reconstituted, so as to lemove 
this defect which might land them into unnecessary trouble. 

KHANDESH . Khandesh, the region of the Tapti Valley, 
offers also great possihilibes for co-operative marketing and already 
some societies have been organised in those districts But, the 
laclc of good workeis and defective oiganisation have not enabled 
them to achieve success The societies at Bodii'ad and Pachora 
recorded good business, but they failed to secure the full 
advantages of co-operative marketing that ought to have been 
secured and are not very popular institutions The Provincial Co- 
operative Bank, Bombay has branches in the Khandesh District 
and these branches aie cairymg on fairly good business m the 
supply of agricultural requisites and the sale of agricultural prorluce 
for members of the primary soaeties affiliated to them The)' 
supply cotton seed on the indent system and the seed is purchased 
from the Agriniltuia! Department The branches at Dhulia, Shir- 
pur and Parola also do some sale business The Lasalgaon Branch 
of the Nasik District Co-operative Bank commenced business 
recently on the same lines as the blanches of the Piovincial Bank 
These experiments have clearly shown the great possibilities of 
co-operative marketing and the need for starting an independent 
institution for the purpose A Sale Union tor West Knandesh 
has been established at Dhulia last year and it has been able to do 
a good deal of business in its first year , another union has been 
started at Malegaon in the Nastk Distnct and the results there also 
are not discouraging 

MAHARASHl'RA. The Maharashtra is the area which 
needs most supply and sale organisations It is a land of large 
canals on the one hand and is also a land of famines on the other 
The agriculturist is even more illiterate, ignorant and indebted 
than elsewhere and requu es the co-operative organisation of supply 
and marketing in a greater d^ree, to bring about any appreciable 
improvement m his economic condition The conditions showing 
the great need foi non-credit societies act howevei as great handi- 
caps also The societies that were started in that area have not 
been able to succeed on account of detective organisation and 
detective working Here also however the Provincial Co- 
operative Bank of Bombay has stepped m to lead the way and has 
plhycd a great part in imr^uong purchase and sale work in Maha- 
rashtra and in systematising the lines on which such work could 
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proceed \\uh advantage Side b> side wuh the branches of the 
BanV for credit work the Bank started a separate department 
for CO operanv e marketing and has led to popularise purchase 
and sale on co operativ e lines by holding meetings of members 
an 1 by imparting training to them through elected advisory boards 
The profit earned from this business of course goes to the metn 
bers Depots are established at \anous centres and at two centres 
It has been found possible to own two btg godowns which are so 
\cr> necessan is facihues for iJoring and holding up the produce 
for sale at a later date most advantageously The experiment has 
been fruitful and as a result of the experience gamed three sale 
unions have now been started the area of operations of two of 
these embracing whole disincis 

THE hONKAN The Konkan is a distmctn e region being 
a narrow coastal strip south of Bombay The raiumll is 'crv 
heavy and the main crop is paddy The conditions of markettng 
this crop are peculiar m this that though paddy 15 here a money 
crop It IS noT largely exported up-ccwnlr\ but a large portion is 
consumed in the Presidency itself Frequent fluctuations of pnees 

are not 1 t. ■ the value 

IS mere. co operative 

marketir ■ 1 be a feature 

n« CO operation in the Konk an Andyet it 15 to be regretted that 
this area JS very backward m co-operative developments Even 
credit CO operation has not made much highway there perhaps 
due to pcruliar difficulties of the tboij tenure easv conditions 
of obtaining credit and other circumstances It has been generally 
the experience that non-credit to-operstion takes root and dev elops 
much faster in areas where credit societies, base been tutimng suc- 
cessfully for some time than in tracts where, there are not well 
managed groups of such societies The bringing together of 
agricultonsts for the rather complex business of agncultural supply 
and marketmg becomes iti consequence a difficult task There is 
also the difficulty of providing ^yidriwn. facilities, d the sale of 
paddv IS to be developed co operativdy The Madras and Behar 
and Onssa Governments have been assisting the people in tins 
matter by gwmg loans at nominal rates of interest for the erection 
of suitable godowns and there is no reason wh\ the Government 
of Bombay should be reluctant to follow the same policv partj 
cularU as there seems to be no other agency which can come 
forward to shoulder this burden 
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Thib is> the position o£ co-operative supply and marketing in the 
different regions of the Presidencj’ It is clear that while 
cred’ ’ ’ ^ sherl very much throughout 

the developments of co-opera- 
tive ve not been commensurate 

with their tremendous possibilities and vital importance Mere 
credit is not going to solve the problem of the country — the re- 
organisation of agriculture and making it economic It is the 
introduction of the co-operative principle ta all matters affecting 
agriculture and agncultuiists that is essential and among these 
matters, the organisation of agricultural supply and marketing 
claims a place of prime importance 

CONSTITUTTON OF SUPPLY AND MARKETING- 
SOCIETIES The principles, constitution and working of a 
purchase and sale society differ in many important particulars from 
those of a credit society. The business of the Utter ib so simple 
that honorary agencies would be welcome in reducing the working 
expenditure without sacrificing much of the efficiency necessary 
for success , the business of the former is complex enough to 
render the honorary agencies of extremely doubtful value. Un- 
limited liability is essential for credit societies of agriculturists, the 
collective credit of all members attracting capital from outside ; the 
reputation of a purchase and sale society does not require unlimited 
liability but has to be built up by the quality and quantity of the 
produce sent to the society by members. Personal credit makes 
it necessary to restrict the membership of a credit society to a 
village, so as to secure close acquaintance between members, so 
essential to the success of a rural credit society ; while the nature 
of the business of a purchase and sale society makes it very desir- 
able that its area of operations should be considerably wider In 
a credit society, membership could be left open to all persons 
whether they wish to boirow or not, on the contrary it is very 
desirable that richer persons who might not like or want to borrow 
should also join the society to whom tiiey are a source of strength 
Jn a pu! chase and sale society on the other hand, the non-producers 
who are interested in the purchase and sale business should not be 
allowed to join it and bring it to grief , the membership must be 
restricted to those who raise the crops only The profits of a 
credit society are indivisible in a large measure, or in societies 
with a share capital even, they go under certain conditions to the 
shareholders in proportion to the shares held by them in the 
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society while the profits made by a purchase and sale organisation 
are to be distributed in proportion to the custom brought by mem 
bers during the year tn the society The natures thus of a credit 
and a non credit organisation are so distinct the principles involved 
in their working so different lliat it has not been found possible to 
combine the two businesses m the same organisation Theoretic 
ally It would be of course preferable to have only one society for 
both these purposes in a village yet in practire the combination 
of sale business uith that of credit js found to be so undesirable 
that the two types of societies have had to be kept distinct In 
the earlier stages the Co operative Department insisted that there 
should be two separate societies for purchase and sale But the 
balance of advantage lies m allowing the same organisation to 
undertake both jiurchase and sale and we no longer have now 
separate societies for the supply of agricultural requisites and for 
the sale of the produce The supply societies started earlier have 
been more or less moribund It appears that supply must either 
be tacked on to sale or to credit The credit society sanctions lo'ins 
and It would be very much to its idvuntuge if these loans were to 
be sanctioned in kind rather than m cash mismuch as tins would 
secure the proper application of the loin to the purpose stated in 
the loan application Tha season (or the supply business is not f 
the same ns the season for the sale of produce and the combi 
nation of these two functions in the bands of the societ) would 
doubtless lead to economies m establishment godown rents and 
•v,aroVi#»r<;h«ri is the same the co operative principles 
" of the sale societ> 
to underUike to 

wards this end the t-upp^. ^ plcments manures 

etc 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS IN SALE SOCIETIES 

Co-operative Marketing Societies are and should be on the limited 
liability basis Shares therein are subsenbed to by individuals and 
also sometimes by soaelies TIus creates a peculiar position some 
\fnies i>mcein6ivi6ua’is wHo Ao’&ie same'nusjness as i!ne society are 
allowed to hold shares in the society The business experience 
of these members quickly gives them a dominant position in the 
management of the society and their personal interests dictate a 
policy antagonistic to the true int^ests of the society Some of 
the societies have therefore adopted a by e law by which their 
membership is closed Co all those individuals who are interested in 
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the same business as that o£ the society This precautionary 
measure has not brought the society any relief, since, the low value 
of the share, intended to facilitate a poor farmer entering the society 
as a member, enables also the competing merchants to get their 
friends and relations subscribe to shares an<i obtain a majority in 
the managing committee or the general body The exclusion of 
the competitor from the society has become a problem of import- 
ance and the only solution seems to be the total exclusion of indi- 
viduals from the society membership ami forming thus not a sale 
society but, a purchase and sale Union This is however a 
solution of doubtful value The exclusion of the competitor 
involves the exclusion also of nch land-holders who do not join 
the credit souecy, but who would be extremely useful in the 
management of a sale society, as also of the class of men who not 
canns to shoulder the responsibilities of the unlimited habihcv of 
a rredit society would be yet gUd to sell their produce through the 
sale society While it is necessary to exclude the sneaking in 
directly or indirectly of the middleman competing with the society, 
il is necessary to allow these two classes — the landloid and the 
believer in non-credit work to come in For the latter class, it ts 
possible to allow them to bring their produce for sale as non- 
raemhers and for the former, careful co-option of non-memhers for 
acting as advisers to the managing committee might prove to be 
of some use The easiest and perhaps under the circumstances 
the best solution is to allow membeiship only to credit societies 
within the area served by the sale society, that is to de\elop sale 
business un the superstructure of credit, the credit societies form- 
ing unions for the purposes of purchase and sale Some half a 
dozen sale unions have already been registered in the Presidency 
and it is hoped their progress would be the basis for subsequent 
development along this line The marketing problem of the ordi- 
nary farmer, not financed by a co-operative credit society is so 
beset with difficulties, that he is unable to take advantage of the 
purchase and sale organisation The support given by the credit 
societies within its area to m«nbers is the chief factor of strength 
to the marketing society. By this Imkmg up credit with sale, 
credit societies also benelit m this that they are assured of the pro- 
jier application of the loan monej' to productive purposes and in that 
they can recover their dues from the sale unions by mere adjust- 
ments The sale union thus seems to be a very profitable line of 
advance for non-crcdit organisations for the benefit of agricul- 
turists 
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FINANCE The chief difficuln, cooperame purchase and 
sale soaeties Ka\ e to encounter is that of finance Purchases of 
agricultural requisites such as seed or manure can be more ads-an- 
lageousK made a little before the agncultural season be^ns and 
the capital ncccssars to make these purchases betimes has got to 
come from the advances which the farmers must gi%e to the sonetj 
against their orders and it is just then that these farmers are 
short of cash and are unable to pat the adt ances m full The share 
capital of the purchase and sale society is generalU so small that 
it cannot serve the purpose Deposits for short periods would 
bo at this time most ueltome, but are not available 'Ihe central 
financing agencj be it the Provinaa! Co-operative Bank or a 
District Central Bank does not consider it safe to lend an amount 
exceeding the share capital of the societv , unless the goods are kep* 
m Its custodv and a speoa! clerk engaged b\ it ts paid for bs the 
societv This charge is obnousK too heav> for a small society in 
its earh stages In this xrav the problem of finance for the pur 
chase of agricultural requisites becomes a \ erv acute one But, the 
problem of finanang the sale operations of the socien is still more 
acute The farmers require advances and a substantial portion of 
the advances has to be granted as soon as the) bnng their produce 
for sale and it takes ten often a week or more to realise the 
dues from the purchasing merchants Under such circumstances, 
the societv has not ev en the produce with u to hv pathecate it and 
grv e a hen to the central financmg agcnc> for obtaining the neces 
sarv accommodation from it Ihe demand for mone) bj the 
soaet) for purchases or for meeting the demand of members during 
the interv enmg period is not uniform and there is a v erj great 
variation in the balances thus cmplojed bv ic A larger share 
capital will not solve the problem in anj waj, inasmuch as the 
large amount apart from the difhcultv of raising it from indivnduals 
or from credit societies, would remain unemploved for a long 
period It IS the financing agenej onlv that can come to the rescue, 
and some kind of guarantee must be densed to enable it to advance 
monies to these sale societies There used to be the sj’stem in 
this Pjcsidenty gaajsjjurtrmg v^N€^!s lonTied 
These desired to t^e up this work of guaranteeing the loans of 
financing agencies to sale societies and some unions actually did 
the work for some tune It was not considered desirable however 
that credit woik should be mixed up with non-credit work A wa) 
out of the difficultv would be to make the members of the manag- 
ing committee liable for the funds needed for financing the opera 
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tions of sale societies This would however create a class of special 
membejs — patrons — who would be hard to remove if and when any 
one of them turned out to be undesirable. Besides, the arrange- 
ment would hardly be co-operative and is therefore being stopped 
where it was being tried Another and the better way to meet 
the difficulty of guaranteeing the financial agency against loss by 
its financing the sale society is to create a sort of a multiple-liability 
tor the members., who ate not, in a Sate Cnion, individuals but 
credit societies. Creating the hability gives the necessary 
guarantee against loss to the financing agency and docs away with 
the need for a larger share capital, which would have to lie idle 
for a pretty long period 

Before organising a Sale Union, an estimate should be prejiared 
of the amount of finance necessary for its working during the year. 
Since under the system of multiple (lability, the financing agency 
will doubtless be able to lend up to four times the share capital, 
the share capital of the Union need not be more than one-fifth of 
Its total lequirements for the year This one-fifth has to be obtain- 
ed from the credit souelies joining tlie Sale Union, which should 
contribute in proportion to the custom they expect to give to ii 
The societies will have further to undertake multiple-liability, 
which might well be twice the amount of share capital subscribed 
and paid up by each society in the Sale Union It might well be 
that some credit societies will not have funds enough, in the shape 
of reserve fund oi owned capital for investing in the shares of the 
Sale Union, but they could borrow lor this purpose from their 
financing agency 

MANAGEMENT The success of a Sale Union depends on 
naturally to a great extent on the efficiency of management 
Honesty and popularity of the management are certainly import- 
ant, but efficiency is no less important The competition of the 
local middlemen and that too, of a determined anil hitter character 
makes it all the more necessary that the management should be 
efficient and also very tactlul in handling situations as they arise 
So much depends on the proper selection then of the Manager, 
who naturally will have to be paid handsomely enough. To help 
the Manager, there is doubtless the Executive Committee, which 
watches from day to day how the paid staft discharge their duties, 
lavs down the policy, hears complaints and carries on the necessary 
propaganda to ensure the success of the sale union The commit- 
tee members are the elected representatives of the members of the 
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Union and may be well-intentioned people, but would not neces 
sanly be expert businessmen and might, if left in sole charge lead 
the Union to grief through well intentjoned hut ill conceived and 
harmful acts It is necessary to guard against such a contingency 
and for that purpose it is usual m sale unions to set up a Committee 
of Control composed of non members as far as possible who may 
be experts in business matters and who have not to face election 
everj’ year but who are selected for a term of three years Such 
a committee of control is entrusted with powers of veto over the 
resolutions of the executive conicnittee and powers of action on 
important matters Theoretically, it is rather awkward to have 
such an outside control over such a democratic body as a co 
operative society the functions performed by the Committee of 
Control should really be exercised by a federation of several such 
unions and really m course of time would become the legitimate 
business of the Wholesale Society, when such is started Till 
then m the interests of efficiency, the outside control has to be 
accepted The necessity of ha\»ng a well paid and efficient staff 
makes u necessary to widen the area of operations of such sale 
unions Small societies for purciiase and sale are unthinkable for 
this reason A group of four or five villages will also be too small 
an area to allow an efficient staff to be appointed Besides the 
merchants dealing w ith the society do try to harass the society in 
a number of ways if they find that it is a small society with but few 
supporters but hesitate and fail, if they do not hesitate, to create 
troubles m the society if it is a big organisation supported by a 
large membership drawn from a large area This consideration 
also makes it necessary to widen the area of operation still further 
A taluka 13 the smallest effcctn e unit for the purpose of organisa 
tion of a sale union Really even a taluka is not sufficiently wide 
and the modern tendency of sale unions to take up the district as 
their area of operations seems wise Of course convenience die* 
rates that such unions will have to open, as time goes on and 
circumstances dictite, branches or depots at the taluka marketing 
centres 

WORKING PURCHASE BUSINESS The supply of 
agricultiirai requisites is generally done on a commission basis 
The Manager issues a circular invmng tenders from members 
through their credit societies When all the indents have been 
collected, they are placed before the managing committee and 
under the instructions of this committee the ^Ia^ager with one 
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of the members to help him makes the necessary purchases ; the 
articles so purchased are stored and kept in the custody of the 
purchase union The determination of the sale price is not done 
uniformly by all the Unions The geneial impression is that the 
sale price of the articles should be determined by adding the actual 
charges of the Union to the prime purchase cost , and this would 
be fair enough if the purchases were made at one time only and 
exactly as per the indents But, as these requirements are purchas- 
ed sometimes previously and sold subsequently and not strictly 
according to the exact indents received, it is but fair and reasonable 
to charge the actual market prices to members and distribute 
the profit or loss among the members at the end of the 
year’s working according to co-operattvc principle in proportion to 
the custom supplied by each member The indents usually sup- 
plied by the members are rather estimates of requirements and 
'sale at market price and dividend on purchase’ is the only safe 
and fair rule for the Unions to follow. If however, members wish 
to take advantage of their better knowledge of market conditions 
and greater capacity to pay cash for their requirements, they might 
he flowed to apply under guaranteed indents— that is to say 
indents for which they are entirely responsible for losses or gams. 
Theie is no objection in such a case for the Union to supply the 
articles at co&l price plus die actual chaiges of the Union for the 
business 

Purchase and sale Unions usually restrict their activities on the 
supply side to the supply by indents of seed, manure and small 
agricultural implements The improvemeni of agriculture m this 
country needs besides good seed, manure and small implements, 
the introduction of improved agricultural implements which it 
would not generally be within the means of the poor cultivator 
to buy for himself The Union is indeed the best agency to under- 
take the supply on hue of such implements to members and to 
introduce better and improved patterns and thus lead to the im- 
provement of agriculture in the country. There have been started 
separate societies indeed for such a purpose , but these implement 
societies, maintaining a depot of iron ploughs, and such things for 
hire are not successful, since the establishment charges are ruinous 
Besides, these small implement societies cannot afford to keep a 
stock of motor tractors, borers and many other implements, too 
costly but very useful to the farmer In recent years, Taluka 
Development Associations have been brought into existence and 
are supposed to be a vital link m the co-pjjy\ation between the 
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Agricultural and the Co operative Departments in this Presidency 
These Associations do mamiam a stock of some of these imple 
ments but for ivant of funds are unable to have a sufficiently large 
stock on hand for sale or hire It is for these purchase and sale 
unions now to step in and develop this business and perform a very 
important service to the cause of increased production from land 
and strengthen their own position m the co operative organisation 
of agriculture in India on which only or at any rate very largely the 
hope of rural India depends It is possible for these sale Unions 
to maintain a stock of implements on a commission basis from the 
manufacturers on consignment account and when the business 
begins to be veil handled it is very probable that manufacturers 
Mould be glad to allow free trials of their patterns also 

Another type of business uhich purchase and sale Unions might 
well undertake with ad\ antage is that of the purchase of buUocU 
for their members From an analysis of the purposes for which 
loans arc granted by credit societies we find that one of the most 
important purpose has been the purchase of bullocks It is fl 
curious experience that some cultivators sell oR their bullocks after 
the season and purchase again another pair next year This foolish 
procedure entails needless to say losses both in purchasing and 
selling This purchase and sale of bullocks is found often to be 
among members of credit societies of the same village taluka or 
district It IS therefore veiy desirable if purchase unions could 
start a separate department for this purpose and amnge to make 
purchase and sales of bullocks among their own members and b> 
bringing the buyers and 5>cllets nearer Iielp to eliminate the middle 
men 

WORKmG SALE BUSINESS The sale of agricultural 
produce is generall) effected at local centres b) organising auctions 
In this way members are assured of correct veighments and clear 
accounts They would further be entitled to the profits if they 
ha\e paid more by way of commission than was necessary The 
sale societies m Gujarat do lilUe more than this Really this is 
not the goal of a Co operative Marketing Society this m ould be 
reducing the societies to something like commission shops The 
goal of CO operatic e marketing is to bring the producer and the 
consumer nearer each other and towards that end the produce o£ 
members in other countries is purchased outright by societies at 
market rates It is then gradra and exported to the rcinsiiming 
centres and the profits acmied are distributed m proportion to the 
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produce sent for .sale, by members. There are some societies m 
Gujarat which distribute a uniform quality," of cotton seed and the 
Kapas received from the cultivatois being thus of uniform quality, 
is ginned by the Societies and the cotton disposed of at favourable 
prices locally or in Bombay Th^ thus have advanced a step 
further in undertaking some processes for the preparation of the 
produce for the market. This is of course possible only when the 
produce of various members is of uniform type, and when the 
management fixes prices or does not distribute the full value before 
the profit and loss is correctly ascertained The outright purchase 
of produce tendered for sale by Sale Societies is often unfortunately 
beset with considerable difficulties . but at the same time it must 
be recognised that unless these difficulties arc overcome, no appre- 
ciable progress in co-operative marketing is possible 

It is obvious that Sale Societies must not be content with merely 
marketing the produce exactly as received from members. To 
realise better prices and greater profits for the agriculturists, it 
is essential that the produce should be marketed after having been 
prepared in the form or shape demanded by the consumers Thus 
It is essential for the «iuccess of sale organisations to eliminate the 
large profits of middlemen by getting the Kapas in cotton tracts 
ginned and baled. Whether the Sale Unions should themselves 
erect cotton ginneries and presses or whether there should be 
separate co-operative gins and presses to which the Sale Unions 
could take the Kapas is a different problem ; but in the absence of 
these, It IS at any rate desirable that Sale Unions should get the 
Kapas tendered to them for sale by memberi. ginned and baled 
befoie sale Ground-nuts must similarly be marketed after de- 
cortication and rice after busking , sugarcane likewise admits of 
conversion into j'aggery if not into sugar , and Sale Unions with 
the assistance of Government and the Financing agencies should 
undertake these further processes and preparation for the marker 
before selling the produce of the members. 

It IS not only pure agncailtural produce as such which can be 
most advantageously marketed through co-operative institutions 
Fruits and dairy products require co-operative organisation for 
their sale no less than cotton, gut, ground-nut, nee and so forth 
The mango grower in the Konkan hardly gels one-fourth the price 
paid for mangoes by the consumer m Bombay . the grapes-grower 
in Nasik is in no way better off. Frmt Sale Societies are very 
necessary to prevent the exploitation of the fruit grower by the 
middlemen merchants 'Fhe examples of Denmark and Holland 
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show how CO operative organisation for the sale of dai^ products 
has helped immensely the peasantry The great difficulties in 
regard to the supply of pure mdk and unadulterated ghee expe- 
rienced by the consumer in a city like Bombay can be removed b> 
Co-f)peratj\ e Sale Unions formed for the purpose in suic^le regi 
ons hke the Kaira District The difficulty however in the way 
starting such Unions is in regard to finance and expert advice and 
It is up to Government to arrange for cheap long term loans 
free expert advice and efficient management m the initial stage 
Pioneering by Government will doubtless repay itself m the effi 
cient organisation on a cn operative basis of Co operative ktarket 
mg m this Presidency 

SUPPLY OF HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES We haie 
considered hitherto the problem of purchase from the point of vnew 
of agricultural production But jt must be remembered that whJc 
the agncultunst requires a number of articJes for producuve pur 
poses he also requires as a consumer many more for household 
purposes It is a problem of some complexity to determine 
vibether this work of supplying household requisites to agnciiitu 
nsts should be undertaken oy Purchase Unions or should be left 
to Consumers Co operative Stores organised specially for the 
purpose It seems in the present state of the development of non 
credit work in rural areas it would not be profitable to establish 
Consumers Stores and thus lead to a multiplicity of co operative 
organisations in rural areas which on account of the poverty and 
lOTorance of the population require rather a concentration of efforts 
than d ssipation of energy rn a number of things What is wanted 
is the organisation of a great wholesale soaety in Bombay for the 
sale of asTicultural produce and the purchase of agnrultural requi 
sites It IS such a society which can beneficially extend its 
activities to the supply of provisions and other household require- 
ments through Its ^hated societies — the Purchase and Sale 
Unions Till this is acromphshed nothing seems to be possible 
for the organii^tion of the Consumers Movement in rural areas 

THE AGRICULTURAL WHOLESALE A Wholesale 
Society was started m Bombay m 1919 but it failed to work suc- 
cessfully The reasons for its failure were many there were 
practically no retail stores to give custom to the Wholesale several 
were started only after the Wholesale had commenced work and 
exfienenced losses the Wholesale was organised only in the inter 
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ests of consumers and not to serve a double purpose — the sale of 
agricultural produce and the supply of the household requirements 
to consumers in towns and in niiil areas. There is really a vicious 
circle indeed in this that a Wholesale cannot have much prospect 
of success unless there are a number of affiliated retail stores to 
give it the necessary backing of custom and that small retail stores 
cannot expect to succeed unless there is a wholesale society to 
make purchases on their behalf and distribute the articles advan- 
tageously In other countries we find big wholesale societies doing 
business of crores of rupees every year and we find agricultural 
wholesales of one country supplying the needs of the consumers' 
wholesales of another country direct, thus effecting great econ- 
omies by the elimination of the middlemen’s profits. One failure 
need not deter co-operators m this country or this Presidency from 
trying once again; the story of the En^ish C W. S. is not a 
story of success right from the beginning ; its ultimate success 
has been built up on the failures of two or three experiments Co- 
operators here should do well to study the whole question of a 
Wholesale Society — an Agricultural Wholesale, and prepare and 
push through a well devised scheme for its organisation. Bengal 
has started a wholesale organisation for J ute, which is reported to 
be working well, and there is no reason why Bombay with its 
proud boast of having many non-official workers, several of whom 
are businessmen of repute, should not similarly have a Cotton 
Wholesale or what is better still a great Agricultural Wholesale 
The task is undoubtedly difficult, but die fate of co-operative 
marketing, veiy important to agriculturists is bound up with it. 
Il ib the Wholesale which would do away with the outside control 
of the Control Committees in sale unions, which would be the 
great financing body for its constituent societies or unions and 
which can act as a great link between the Agricultural Producers’ 
and the Consumers^ Movement and enable the latter movement 
also to take root It is not too much to hope that such a Wholesale 
will be started m this Presidency at no remote time and that co- 
operators, official and non-official alike, wdl bestir themselves be- 
times in this matter of vital importance, m the agricultural economy 
of this land 
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CHAPTER V. 


CO-OPERATIVE COTTON SALE 

Introductory 

The Bombay Presidency is one ot the most important of the 
provinces of India for the production of cotton The acreage 
under cotton in this Presidency is about 27 per cent, of the total 
acreage under cotton m the whole of India. The diversities, of 
climatic conditions in its dittereni regions enable it to grow many 
varieties of different grades of cottons, which gin from 23 to 37 and 
produce a yarn from 5 to 40 counts The following statement will 
give an idea of the acreage under cotton and the total production 
m bales of 400 lbs. each 


Acreage and Outturn in the Bombay Presidency. 


RL|;ion 







Presidency Proper . . 

^,81,000 1 

21,00,000 i 

8, .15,000 

5,14,000 

Sind .... 

9,'>9,ft00 

1 12,000 i 

68,000 : 

4,000 

Total 


1 21,72,000 j 

9,18,000 1 

5, 18, 000 


1 1 

14,31,000 


More than a dozen and a half varieties of cotton are grown over 
the whole area These differ greatly m quality, staple and ginning 
and all these differences are 1 effected in the prices. The trade has 
classified all these on the siafJe basis under 7 main heads Their 
trade names and area occupied by each of them with the actual 
production in bales, length of staple and approximate price can 
be seen from the following statement The details of the area 
in each district will be found m Appendix 1 
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Ttii4« Name 
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Oattarn 

Lrofth 1 

Daw tiptioi, 


V»TWtj 


*"'“*** 

•Malr 1 

itasle 

eacb) 






1 

■nhollera 

Sn.38,9%7 

5.06,845 

4- i 1 

GM)d 

354 

Broach 

G,S9,^I7 j 

1,47.913 1 

8 ' J I 

Good 

1 301 to 43T 




; 

Good 

Khandesh 

1 14.13,846 

2,87.664 

i- 1 

Fait 

320 

Barsiand Sagar | 

4,47,S59 

77,950 

3- 8 

Fair 

320 

Kuiapta Dharwar 

1 16,80,511 

2,89,807 

i 

Good 

366 

Vr estetos 

3,e5,«C0 

48,807 

1- 5 

Good 

Short 

330 

feindhi 

j 2.71,304 

72,tfl0 

f- i 

1 Boush 

235 


The above figures wih give an idea of the importance of this 
crop and its value tn both the cultivators and the middlemen, and 

rv.- — j .c — j .. .1 .1 .. V . 1 . t .-n desig 

equally 

In the past, brforc mills, gmning fa«ories and raihi ays came m, 
the usual practice was lo gm the crop in the villages or taluha 
towns or big trade centres The culuvaiut was not so keen about 
Its disposal, as to lose time m going to long distances, neglecting 
the wniie field operations , transport and cominumcatiuns were ve^ 
primitive , and the trade was thus mainly in the hands of the village 
dealers and merchants at market centres T hese practices contin 
ued sometime even after the introduction of railways at several 
centres hi i8yy and the trade remained practically m the hands 
of the moneyed and intelligent class With the mci-ease in trans- 
port facilities afforded by railways and with the consequent advent 
presses and nulls in larger numbers, the trade passed more 
and more mto the hands of foreign companies and their agents in 
riitterent places all oyer the cotton area The practices that had 
time however conUn- 
even then These 
extent, became cor- 

• upL soon alter ttie establishment of competitive conditions, and 
tne marketing system came to be disfigured with numerous mat- 
practi^s The blame for this however cannot be thrown on the 
merchants only , both sides must to a smaller or greater extent 
^are the blame The genial impression is that the merchants 
have been largely responsible for these malpractices , but one has 
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to take into consideration several details of the cotton trade, the 
prices of cotton being dependent on the world-markets The cot- 
ton trade is a veiy speculative one and risks are very considerable, 
and It has not been so far exactly ascertained how far the seeming 
unfair practices are due to this element of great risks shouldered 
by the merchants. It is well known, the Indian cultivator has 
neither the time nor the abih^ to study these intricate questions 
of the cotton trade and to organise themselves , unles-s therefore 
the State and its Departments come to the rescue of the cotton 
groAvers, remedies for the situation, such as pooling the pioduce 
or co-operative organisation for sale of cotton would not be pos- 
sible In the Bombay Presidency, it is mainly through the efforts 
of the Agricultural Department that the importance of a proper 
system of marketing was realised, the malpractices were detected 
and co-operative organisations for sale of cotton were brought into 
existence m different divisions to remedy the defects. 

The progress, of the co-operative sale of cotton has been set forth 
in the following pages for the three chief cotton areas of the Presi- 
dency — (i) The Karnatak, (ii) The Khandesh and (lii) Gujarat 

I. 

The Rarnatak 

GENERAL. The Karnatak, including the Indian States in 
the neighbourhood, devotes a very large area to cotton and is one 
of the prominent divisions of the Bombay Presidency producing 
and supplying mills with staple cotton. It is the chief money crop 
of the cultivators m the Karnatak The average area for the past 
ten years and production in the different districts of the Division 
are shown m the following statwient . — 


Distnrt 

Area undor cotton 

j Outturn in bales 
(400 lb5.) 

Dharwar ... 

0.87,978 

1.40,029 

Belgaum . . . 

2,30,035 

1 40,033 

Bjjapur 

6,05,002 

1 85.937 

Karnatak Slates (Kulhaput and others) 

2,80,465 

32,412 

Total , 

17,10.^75 

2,98,411 


The varieties of cotton grown prmcipallv are two — (i) Kumpta 
(G Hcrbaceum) and (zi) Dharwar — American (mixture of New 
Orleans — G Mixicamim — and upland — G. H‘lrs^tt^l■m — die former 
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predominaivng) The Dharaar Amencan occupies only l6 per cent 
of the total cotton area 50 000 acres producing 60 ooo baf»l 
^^hll5t the Kumpta occupies the major portion During 'ast 
1 \ ears the efforts of the Agricultural Department brought forth 
selections m the above under the none of Dhanvar iSo i and 
Gadag No i (the former a selection 10 Kumpta and the latter 
a selection in Upland) These have now occupied a greater area 
side by side and the following statement will rev'eal the dmerent 
characteri'itics of each type — 


ymneif 



(Broo i ISOl 

] 



8« 

Local kumpta | 

to 1 

j- : 

SIO 

Dbaivai Vo 1 ^{raprored 1 




Strs a) 

o“ to •»£> 

r full 

s*o 

Dharwar Atomcan 

sa to io 

r 

-90 

Gadag Vo I (ImpTored 




Strain) 

$0 to 96 

r~i“ 

500 


LOCAL MARKETS AND MARKETING SYSTEMS 

In the Kamatak there are markets distributed over a large area 
and at v ery long distances from the mam vtHages and besides 
the markets are really few m nuinbei as compared with the area 
and extent of cultivation Cotton picking commences from Febru 
arv and the produce is carted as Seed Cotton or Kapas in Dokray 
from the villages from February to May and even later The usual 
practices in the matter of disposing of the cotton adopted by the 
cultivators are — 

(I) Disposal of standing crop m the field 

(II) Disposal of Kapas m iheir own village 

(m) Disposal of Kapas b> carting it to the market 
TAe percentage 0/ crop AanaVea' 6y eaefi of tfie above metboab 
vanes a good deal according to local circumstances and rates lO 
different quinquennial periods Under the present circumstances, 
the percentages are as under — 

N ist Method — 5 per cent 
and Method — lo per cent 
3rd Method — 8$ per cent 
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Each method has advantages and disadvantages. But in general 
it IP found that the first method is not at all profitable, the cultivator 
losing a good deal thereby. The second method saves to the culti- 
vator the time required for cartmg the produce, but the lack of 
competition among buyers and the lack of realisation of the bene- 
fits of actual ginning percentt^e makes it very doubtful if he 
realises as good jirices as in the market The third method is 
probably better than the other two and the cultivators are compara- 
tively benefited But in the absence of exact facts and figures, 
the proportionate losses or gams to the cultivators in the different 
methods cannot be given in actual figures It will have been seen 
thus that the bulk of the produce is being sent by the cultivators 
to local markets and it would be desirable to give an idea of the 
actual practices adopted there and the prices obtained, before any 
improvements therein could be profitably discussed 

According to current practice, then, the cultivator sends his 
produce to the shop of the Dnlnl who has been financing him prob- 
ably throughout the season. The Dalai oi the Adatya is thus 
not only the agent of the cultivator but at the same time he is 
also his financier or banker Every Dalai’s shop is generally a 
Bank, a godown and what not. The method of treating the pro- 
duce by tne Dala! after its receipt hy him at the shop is generally 
as under . — 

The produce of each cultivator arrives m two or three consign- 
ments at different periods of the season from February to June. 
The seed-cotton arrives in Dokias These Dohas arc weighed, 
marked and the weights are noted in the name of the owner-culti- 
vator. Weighing is however not done m the presence of the owner, 
nor does the disposal take place in his presence, the ownei after 
delivenng the kapas returning home with a chit, whereon hai'e 
been noted the weights of the seed-cotton. The produce is mixed 
with that of the other cultivators and whole lots are disposed of 
either daily or once in three days, unless otherwise specially 
instructed. The former practice is common m the bigger markets 
anl the latter in smaller ones The Dalai is responsible for all 
transactions from the delivery of the cotton to its sale, recov'ery of 
money and final payment to the cuIri\>ator. 

The cotton buyers are generally mill-ow ners and export traders — 
middlemen, who are moneyed people doing business m big lots. 
They make their calculations of rates of cotton on the basis of the 
Bombay and foreign maricet quotations, unth which they are in 
close touch The rates thus settled for the day do not tally with 
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those of the Bombaj market for that daj and also var> a go^ deal 
according to the demand m the market greater demand leading to 
the market rising 

The godotras of the DaJals arc visited by the buyers sometime 
diiniig the da) and the bid is ofiercd bv each separately for the 
whole or for separate lots The produce is sold to the highest 
bidder The buyers fiane been found not to make an) dislincUon 
as regards the ginning percentage or quahty of different lots cx 
cept in some cases iihere the collou comes from special villages tn 
su^cjenily big lots When once the produce is sold the 
operation is weighing which is done bj the Dalals when the 
owner-cuUn ators of the lot are generallj not present After weigh 
ment a regular Pafti ts made in which the following items are 
shown — 

(i) Is umber of Dokras 
(n) Weight of Dofems 

(ui) Price of the Kapas calculated at the rate sold 
(iv> or commission 

(\) Dharmada^a or chanty 
(vi) ifntiiali or handling charges 
(t u) Ocher deductions as samples 

After deducting the dUarmadaya lioMioh commission etc the 
remaining amount is handed over to the owner less any amounts 
he might have borrowed The system clearly shows what little 
advantage the cultivator can derive from a better quality or a better 
market In June 1917 Mr G F Kcatinge the then Director of 
Agnculture Bombaj Presidencv desenbed the disadvantage of 
the local system from the point of view of the cultivator m an arti 
cle m the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly as under — 

Now from the cultivators point of view these arrangements 
have many defects whidv are usually stated os follows — 

The cultivator has to depend entirelv upon the honesty of the 
Dalai and his servants for die atxurucj of the weighmenls the 
•settlement of the price and its payment to lum m full and it is 
common for cultivators and others to assert that frauds are often 
committed at the expense of the cultivator and that m extreme 
cases the cultivator is credited with only a quarter of the cotton 
that he actually bnngs to the market It is by no means contended 
that all Dalals are dishonest but the fact remains that the system 
allows ample opportunity for fraud 

The Dahl admittedly makes the following charges for selling 
a No?a (1 j 44 lbs ) of s^-couon — 
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From tliu buyer . 
From tlic cultl^atQr 
From tlic ciillivatnr 
From the cultnator 


Re I-O— O) 
„ i__o-o| 


„ 0 - 1-6 


This IS taken b> the 
Di:!nl Dniah 
Given to Hamah 
Given as Chant} 


and sometimes there is a small additional charge made to the culti- 
vators in the interests of some cAject of public utility, e g. the 
Pinjrapole Thus both the buyer and the seller pay Rs. 2-0-0, 
but since the price of the seed-cotton is settled with reference to 
the current price of clean cotton in Bombay, it is on the cultivator 
that the full charges of Rs 2-8-0 per Naga really fall. 

"In addition to this, a deduction of 14 lbs. per Dofem is made as 
an allowance for the tare w&ght of the sacking, though this latter 
usually weighs only 6 to 9 lbs. and if ram falls, the deduction goes 
up to 30 lbs. on this account A further deduction of 2 lbs per 

Dobra is made for sample purposes " 

to the buyer), and m some cases a •• • ■ ■ 

result is that the cultivator has to ; , , ^ 

about Rs 6-8-0 for each Naga of cotton It may be argued that 
a deduction for the weight of the sacking is necessary This is 
true up to a certain point , but the cultivator has to pay for the 
sacking and gets no allowance for its \'alue, on the sale of his 
cotton 

"Now these charges may or may not be fair That is not the 
point at present under consideration Many cultivators think that 
they are not fairly treated. Why then do they put ihemseh'es 
so completely into the hands of the Dalai ^ The answer is that 
they have no alternative, and for the following rea.sons : — 

fa) Most of the cultivators are ignorant of business methods, 
many are incapable of checking weighments, and few are capable 
of calculating prices 

ffe) The individual cultivator brings in small lots of cotton to the 
market, while the buyers want to buy big lots. A Dalai or com- 
mission agent is therefore necessary to put the two in touch with 
each other. 

( c) The Dalai advances money to cultivators against their crop, 
making it a condition that the latter wdl market their cotton through 
him 

(d) The Daia! advances sacking to the cultivators on the same 
conditions ’’ 

From the system described above, nne. paajuery^^ H realise the 
small chance the culUvator has for his 
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produce The rndlpraciiceh were detected b\ the Agneufturai 
Departmpnl when thej rmroduced new \aneties like Broach and 
Cambodva Cottons From 1906 onwards, the Department found 
that these two "vaTiet'es were successful ti\ some at the tracts md 
w ere more paj mg to the culttvators because nf ~i higher ginning 
percentage and a better quaht\ than that of the Jocaliy grown 
Kumpta and Dharwar Amencan When the area under these s'ane- 
iies extended there tame m the tdea organising auction sales 
bv pooling the cotton of culti\ators who grew these xariebes The 
advantagea were that they would get better prices for the higher 
ginning percentage and the better quality of their produce and at 
the same time, the Department could collect the seed and distribute 
>t to a larger area From die >car 1910 to the introduction of the 
co-operative sale movement in tot? these auctions were organised 
by the Agricultural Department In consultalicm with the Trade 
grades were introduced according 10 ginning percentages »n both 
the vanciies The following statement mil show ihe grades that 
were introduced and the resulting advantage m money \“ilue 
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of 


Column 6 shoiva how much a cultivator was losing on account 
not grading his cotton Besides the adiantage of grading in 
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these auction sales, the cotton being collected at one place in large 
quantities leceived the beneBt of quality and foi ever,' Naga the 
gain in qualit)' varied from Rs 5 to Rs 15 The progress of these 
auction sales was remarkable and they reached Rs 10,00,000 
in 5917 when the work was transferred to Co-operative Sale Orga- 
nisations of which the Sale Soaeties organised at Hubii and 
Gadag were the pioneers. 

In the meanwhile, when the work was being transferred to Co- 
operative Sale Societies, the Agricultural Department, after some 
years of breeding work evolved tw'o strains, (Dharwar No i and 
Gadag No. i) of supienor quality. The produce of these two 
strains was ai ranged to be marketed through the Co-operative 
Sale Societies which were since then organised. The area under 
each of these tw’o strains, increased from 900 acres in 1916-17 
and 500 acres in 1917-18 respectively to i lac acres and above each 
in 1925-26. 


Co-operative Sale Movement 
The co-opcracive sale movement had thus its origin from the 
auction sales managed by the Agricultural Department from 1910 
to 1916 These auction sales showed great benefits both to the 
cultivators and buyers, though all the evils could not be fully 
remedied. Hence the ex-Director of Agriculture, Mr. Keatinge 
transferred the w'ork of the auction sales to the Co-operative .Sale 
Societies of Gadag and Hubli, which were started in 1917 The 
main objects of the.se institutions and benefits to member-cultiva- 
tors and buyers are summaiised as under — 

I Main objects 

(I) To arrange tn obtain better prices of cotton for cultivators 
from the two points — (a) grading and fb) quality 

(II) To remedy some of the malpractices that were iound in the 
local .system 

(ill) To arrange for supply of good seed 
II Benefits . A — to member-cultivators • 

(1) Advances on the security of cotton deposited with the Cot- 
ton Sale Society 

(n) Weighment made m their presence and a receipt passed, 
(ill) Adequate and higher prices realised by auction method 
(iv) Bonus and dividend on their number of Dofera? sold and on 
the share amount. 
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B— !o buyers 

(t) Stipcrwr qvainy d eolton in tag Jots 
(ii) Proper grsjJing 

(ml Correct weigte 

The principles oi organisation arc the same as those o{ a co 
operative credit wi«y in po’tit d management, general meetings 
and board of raanagement But as r^ards members, Joans to 
memhers and finance of the sale society, the working is as under 
(') f ‘ ' ormrer m the area of operations ran 

he purchases 

a ,e ilanaging 

Committee who only look to wjh , rcdit socifty 

ran become a member 

(u) Loans to Members 

The Sale Soctey arranges to advance loans to its members 
on the {ollowmc basis 

(t) On nrtudf woduce deposited with the Sale Sooety— 
^0 prr cent of the market value 
(a) On thf standing crop of cotton on the loint liability 
syBietn through credit society Rs 16 per octe. the cost of 
cultivation 

(iHj I'lnarte of tJ,e Sale Society 

The Sale Society of Ca^g has a credit of Ra li^ Ucs with 
c t ^ produce from inembers arrives, the 

• «'victv being jffilwied 10 KamMaJc Central and Hubli 
- — ► yp 400, oco on 


.ire^A fopi^d ^ swualnkMiioi the following principles 

(»i On delivery, il« Kapas is weighed in the presence of culti- 
vators ‘ 


{11) S-imples are tak^ from Dobrxs and gmning percentage 
tested tor each Voira or av«-„i>e of the owner's lot and 
those are classed m different Jots The follov mg gtadaMon 
m the new sfrawis lue been adtyted aaer mutual lonsulta- 
tion amongst the trade officers of the Agricultural and Co 
operarue Departments 
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Description of Kapns 

Ginnme 

1 QUALITY 


Petcrataec 

aean 

Ordinsry 


Dhonvar No. 1 . 

so and 
above 

Clean 

Ordinary 

I 


S6-S8 

do. 

do. 

II 

Gadag No. 1. . . 

Sl-86 

do. 1 

do. 

Special 


3d-5* 

do. j 

do. 

I 


30-S2 

do ! 

do. 

11 


below j 

do. 

do. 

III 


In addition to ginning percentage the quality question i& 
also looked to and it is classed as clean and ordinary. 

(ni) When a sufficient number of Dokras received either from 
members or non-members are collected the date of auction 
IS declared and the buyers are informed The conditions as 
laid down are given in Appendix II to this note. 

On these bases, the two Sale Soaeties organised at Hubh and 
Gadag commenced their work from 1917 and during the last 11 
years, the number of such Sale Societies has increased to eight. 
The transactions from the beginning of the Hubli Co-operative 
Sale Society under able management and the piogress of the 
Society fiom year to year have been shown in Appendix III. The 
Society has been to attract 15 per cent, of the produce that cqmes 
into the market and has benefited ctiltivators m thcir marketing to 
the extent of the extra profit of Rs 3,30,000 made by it This 
is however not the only gam. The supply of good seed has result- 
ed in increased yield per acre, besides the fact that the moral status 
of the members has been also considerably enhanced 

Similar is the tale of progress of the Gadag Co-operative Cotton 
Sale Society. The progress of these two and other cotton sale 
societies during the last ten years has been greatly encouraging as. 
will be seen from the following statement ‘ 
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7.210 
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1,03,061 

4 

Bijspur 
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2.650 

!,n~s 1 

1,03.832 

0 

hagulVot 

ESO 

4.813 


S6.111 

6 

BMl-Hosgat 

214 

2,750 

T .311 
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In addinon to the achraJ sa(e of cotton, the big Sale Soa 
«iei iike Hubli and Gsidag ha\e made arrangements to open 
Uepots and to stipplj the seed of the pore strains and oi 
local cotton to cultivators m large quantities 

During tbc last ten >ears there arose several difficult 
questions as regards inembership, finance etc of these sale 
-av PscAmnci Ccr-operattv e Conletentes, 
with the help and advice ol both Departments, Co-opera- 
tn e and Agticuliural as tvett as of co-op^rati\ e leaders and 
workers, such questions have been solved to the satisfaction 
01 the members 

It maj he noted that ih the actual working of these Safe 
^Ocieiies. the Cotton Superintendent and his subordinate 
-tatt trom the Agricultural Department and the Agneuitu- ^ 
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ml Organizer of the Co-operative Department have been 
ot immense help in the grading of the cotton and the organ- 
isation of sales without any cost to any of the Societies 
themselves 


n. 

The Khandesh 

GENERAL. The Khandesh tract devotes a very large area 
to cotton which is the chief crop which supplies money to cultivators 
as in the Karnatak or even perhaps m a greater degree The aver- 
age area for the past ten years under cotton in the two Di&tncts 
and outturn stood as under • 


District 

nnOcr cotton ' 

Onttiirn in 

Bslts (4no lbs.) 

(0 

(«) 

E'lst Ehanticdi 

West Khnrdcsh 

Ml, 587 

1.70,577 


The variety of cotton grown in these two districts except the 
Nawapur Taluka which grows Broach Cotton is a mixture 
mainly of the Neglectum types There is a small mixture of 
American Cotton also The following statement will show the 
ginning percentage, valuation both by local merchants and mill- 
owners and the spinning quality of each of the types . 


Nome of the 


1 VALUATION 1 


GliiniDZ 

Uctctmus(p*e| 
M<2 oriMIbt); 

cm lbs liati 

; Spinnmc quility 

N. R . 

37 + 

Rs 

21 

Rs 

280 

1 Suitable for spinning !0/S 

N RC 

3(1 3 

20 

272 

1 warp and 16JS vefl 

N. V. 

27-1 

IS 8 

320 

1 Suitable for spinning 20fS 

N.V.M. . ■ 

25 1 

18 U 

277 

J iv.irp and 28fS weft. 

Khandesh 

Lead 

Mixtuie 

33 33 

18 8 

202 

1 Suitable forspinmng lOjS 
i to 12/s wnrpniul ICfS weft 


The mixture of all these types which is known as the Khandesh 
local IS described by trade as under : 
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' KharvJesh Cottons go under dte trade name of Oomras and 
vheir dest-tiplion \5 as under 

These represent the lowest grade of Oomras and are gTC^n on 
rhe \\holc area of KhandesK, Ahmednagar, Sholapur and the 
adjoining tracts The ginning percentage vanes from 33 to 3S and 
the staple Vo i j& of an inch less vlvtiv the Bevat Cotton being from 
4/S to 5/8 inch The \aT»ttj tan spin 8'12 Counts It is gener 
ally u^cd in Indian Mills for mixing with long stapled cottons and 
in Germany for mixing with wool It »s a variety more meant W 
export ” 

The Agricultural Department, since it started its work ol 
improvement in the year 11)05-06 in Khandesh, separated these 
typcA ard placed m the hands of cultivators one type — the N ^ — 
which nas found to fiay aihuators on an average Rs 7/ P^j 
nre more owing to higher ginning and other qualities such at 
drought resvsiance, earUness etc In several of the. Talukas vast 
areas are found under N R with very little mixture during the last 
20 years From i92t‘22 the aitenuon of the Department was 
dtretted towards breeding a suain Iwving a bnier staple and yet n 
higher ginning percentage and recent attempts m that direction 
have resulted withm the last two years in the experimentation of a 
new strain Dhulia No i which is being tested on cultivators’ fields 


Local Markets and Marketing System's 

In the Khandesh there are in all 45 markets, the greater number 
ueing in East Khandesh Theve are very well distnbuted over a 
nrge area which grows cotton Cotton picking commences frocn 
ctober and lasts till December and the produce is transported as 
^eu-cotton in open carts from viWages to markets tor sale Aunrig 
these months There ate only two wavs m which cultivators try 
to dispose oft their produce 'Ihese are 

(i) The iced-cytion is sold to the merchant at the village soon 
s»*dht.ient lot for being disposed off 
(u) The seed-cotton is carted to the mirket centre, where the 
same is disposed off through the Dalai In very few cases the 
wiud^Uon IS ginned and Imt sold hy cultivators Though the 
number of markets is targe and well distributed throughout the 
tmet, It has been found that vety few culti\rators bring their pro 
< uce for sale to good market centres The practice adopted by 
a majon^ of cultivators is to dispose off their produce at the vil 
Jtges Ihese village purchasers or petty cotton merchants are 
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the mam constituents of the market. Investigations made in this 
ronnec-tion by the Indian Cotton Committee in 1925-26 corrobo- 
rate these observations from the followmg statement 


DisiMsil System 

No of 

Qa-mtit) of 

i PiTtcntsgc of 


iroiooe (■»/ 

Cultivator, | 

\ PrclULe 

(5) At Villages 
(2) At Market 

7«0 

15,83,297 

87 r, 

76 


100 

•i,00,0l6 

*22 j 

i 2.S 


Very little proof is diere to show ramparativelv whether the 
cultivator loses by disposing off his produce at villages today in 
comparison with the disposal at the market But the reasons as 
put foith in fa’^oui of disposal at villages aie somewhat as under 

(1) The Khandesh cultivator cannot spare his time and bullocits 
to cart the produce to the more central and comparatively more 
distant markets owing to heavy pressure of work such as the pre- 
paration of land and sowing of Rabi crops at this very time 

(2) At the market centies the ctilhvator is always afraid of Vdiida 
1 e disputes and himself not being of sufhdently strong nerve, he 
IS unable to bear the possible strain. 

The method of actual sale of cotton both at the villages and at 
market centres is as under : 

(i) At thr village • The merchant is shown the produce through 
a village Dalsd from house to house and the rates are declared by 
the merchants The cultivator is asked whether he accepts the rate 
and when the rate is accepted, the weighment of produce is done by 
the village DaU ■ —• • • 

found to belong 
chants and the ^ 

cases) or after 2 to 8 days The only deductions are those for the 
village Dalai and these amount to Annas 4 to Annas 8 per 480 
Seers 

Recently owing to motor transport having well developed at 
many centres, the villagers are able to be m toucli with the daily 
rates and actual market conditions and this helps them to decide 
the bargains much better than before 

(3) Ai vmr\el places In market centres, the daily rate is de- 
clared by merchants and firms openly and when this is done, bidding 
commences for carts. The cultt\’ator is not left m the dark as to 
the Bombay rates , but no arrangement is made to post these rates. 
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T he s> stem ot sales e\ er) where \s much the same Carts collect 
in the earl) morning and the respective tlalals show samples to 
merchants bids are made ttnrfcr caver md the selJers accept i 
rate No memorandum »s given to the seller at this stage The 
carts are then removed to the various ginning factories and weigh 
ment takes place j 4 /tcr lliw conics the real baTf^aining Now a 
memorandum of the weight ami the rate is given and the cultnatoi’ 
IS accord nglv pud on the same «la) Discounts arc claimed on 
the grounds that the cotton is not up to the sample or « damp or 
has a low ginning percentage Such claims are made after weigh 
menl has begun and \isuall\ the cuffiaolor has tio option hut to 
accept the new rate This allowance varying from i to li- ptr 
cent js squeezed out of the cultn ator by ihe bii^ er Besides tins 
there are the following charges 
(i) Weighing 

(u) Hamah (handling charges) 

(ui) Commission 

(iv) Panjrapole 

(v) Dhatmadai (chanty) 

These allowances vary from Annas 12 to Rs '>/ on cotton 
' ” t These do not seem so 


Khandesh markets which 

are worth noting as when compared with those tn the Karnatak 

(i) f he Brokers or Daluls or Commission Agents are not the 
bankers or soivcars of cultivators 
(n) The weighmcni rate etc are settled in the presence of the 
'j'u money is paid up on the same day 

1 he situation as described above exists today but before igrs 
16 when the Co operative Sale Movement started m Khandesh it 
was reported that the village markelmg was not as sound as it is 
today and there were too many tradesmen Both at v.llaaes and 
at market places the produce now fetches a better price^as full 
pirmeriv v.E "" or cle.ml,n£s or both 

tW InlfW “nJ balances and 

mey solely depended upon the merchants balances wemhts 
Similarly for want of rapid communications 
the vitfagers coul I not get to know the Baaar rates daiK The 
Cg' TOO 'Sons"' marbenng is mamly due to the td 
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(i) Higher prices, realised for cotton from 1917 onwards, made 
the cultivatois wiser foi a shortage of i Seer Cotton was valued at 
Re 1-8-0 at the then prices. 

(u) The drop of prices in 1919 and 1920 fiom Re 1-2-0 per seer 
of seed cotton to 5 annas and the postponement of payment by 
several merchants as also total non-payment by several others made 
the cultivator at the villages see the dangers ahead and lienee be- 
come more careful 

There is no regular record to enable us to determine cleaily even 
m 1915-16 whether the system of marketing was as bad as or 
worse than that in the Karnatak The only flaw reported and 
detected was about the “weighment'’ at the villages Even to- 
day It is very difficult to say whether the local s)'stem of sale both 
at the villages and the markets is faulty and whether the cultivator 
loses a good deal The Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bom- 
bay. has this subject under study and no final conclusions have been 
drawn as yet But it is found that a majority of people do realise 
the usual maritet rate Tiie system m Khandesh wlien compared 
with that in tlie Karnatak is thus superior m many respects 

Co-operative Sale Movement 

In Khandesh, this movement was started in 1916-17 and two 
Sale Societies were started — one at Chalisgaon and the other at 
Pachora The mam objects of tliese Societies weie t 

(1) Correct weighment 

(2) Belter price and 

(3) to cut out the unnecessary middlemen 

Owing to these thiee improvements ihe members were largely 
benefited As regards better prices, more bidders being available, 
the members used to get the benefit of competition The general 
organisation was the same as those of a co-operative ciediC society 
m point of management, general meetings and board of manage- 
ment But with regard to actual working, membership, finance 
and loans, the system was difierent from that followed in the Kar- 
natak. 

(1) Members. Any cotton grower or even a petty merchant 
who possessed lands could become a member of the sale society 
provided he took a shaie. 

(2) Loarjs. No loans were advanced and there was no necessity 
as the cotton was disposed off on the same day and money paid 
immediately 
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The %yorS.jng of the S-^le Society somewhat after the Berar 
Market System ... , , 

(i) Tftc produce Protluce wa& alloMefl both from members and 
non members i he only differrttre marie was wjth regard to com 
mission charges The charges for non members were a few annas 
more than those for the members 

(a) The society had its o«n weighbridge fixtd in a special com 
pound in which carts were allowed to collect in the morning 

{3) The society had their own Ditlal to whom the bargain or 
Makata was auctioned for the year and he was responsible for 
the actual cash payment 

(4) The society used to get Bombay Rates by w ire On receipt 
of the wire the niertbaius used to gather and were siiown the 
material in the carts After the price was settled and accepted by 
the cultivator the bargain was finally ntruck 

(5) When aU the carts were thus disposed off the cotton teas 
weighed on the society’s balance weights recorded and the carts 
were allowed to go to different gins as instructed by merchants 

(6) The chtl of weigliiiiem with pucc and deductions w”\s 
prepared 

(?) The cultivator got the cash on the same day after the usual 
deduction of commission 

On these bases the Co operative Sale Societies started their 
work The Agricultural Organiser specially appointed by the Co- 
operatia e Department helped these societies but the mandgement 
was in the hands of local men 

From 1916 i?toi9ifi 19 the number of thtee Co operative Sale 
Sucieties rose from 3 to 7 The progress of the work of these 
different societies from year to year can very well be seen from 
Appendix IV 

It will thus be seen that the societies deve!t>ped work not strictly 
on CO operative lines and increased in number Difficulties came 
up Merchants, combined togetUer and did not offer good prices 
as were expected The then Registrar Mr R g Ewbank t c s 
visited the si ’ »» ei: ^nd his report about the then situation 

drew aitenti i- i jj,©}' 

appeared m ,..0 

f ale Soci 

Pties during Aovei lut. working 

satisfactorily for the following reasons 

(l) Only a few petty local dealers come to the auctions Nn 
outside buyers attend The auctions are therefore m fact a farce 
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The telegrams showing the daily Bombay cotton rates are useless. 
The local dealers form a ring and dictate their own prices. The 
society does little but ensure honest Aveighment. To counteract 
this, dealers often offer lower prices at the Society’s aiKtion than 
they offer in the \'’illage where they can arrange tire weighment 
in their own way. 

(2) The power of the petty local dealers arises from the three 
facts . 

(a) Although all Bombay cotton buying firms have been 
specially begged to assist this experiment in purifying the market, 
not a single outside buyer of kapas has yet appeared in any auction 
organiseii by a Co-operalive Society in Khandesh They are un- 
willing to buy kachha kapas They insist on buying pukka cotton 
only {\vith the exception of a single firm which buys a little kachha 
cotton) and thereby force the small cultivators into the hands of the 
petty local rnei chants and gin-owners for the sale of their kapas 

(b) The gm-owneis have formed a combination amongst them- 
.selves — known as "A )oint” For instance, at Pachoia, there are 
SIX gins owned by Goculdas Madavji ^big gin), (a) Raianbi, (3) 
Bachraj (4) Govlndji Viram, (5) Shola Kon, (6) Taniram Ananda. 
Owing to the “lomt”, the cost of ginning cotton per palla has 
been nearly doubted since last year , moreover, two of the gins have 
been closed ( including the big gin) The remaining four gins 
are quite inadequate at present to deal with the enormous quantity 
of cotton that is being brought into Pachora in this bumper year 
Similar londitions prevail elsewhere The consequence is, the big 
gin-wallas, a.s is natural, favour their own regulai customers, the 
petty local dealers and are unable to gin the cotton of individual 
ryots separately. Thus- again, if the ryots want to realise the 
price of their crop within a reasonable time, they arc thrown into the 
arms of the local dealers who alone can buy the cotton nn the 
spot and arrange for its early ginmng and sale 

(c) Cultivators who receive advances foi the cultivation and pick- 
ing of a cotton crop from loud dealers, are quite rightly required to 
sell their crop througii those local dealers. 

(3) The bale societies are not reqiured to help purchaserb by any 
scientific clasbificatlon since the cotton is fairly uniform, .ind need 
simply be classed as clean and dirty and as ist, 2nd or 3rd picking. 
Their usefulness to the small buyer is, therefore, very limited To 
the big outside buyer, if he was prepared to buy kachha kapas, they 
might be very useful since they would bring him directiv m touch 
with the producer and enable him to avoid tl ;t&.,otiMiaff-a nd adultera- 
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tif»n that IS s<j frequent the small local dealers , but m the 

absence of outside bu} ef s, thej iaJ, trf course, m ibis funcboa also 
II The Registrar suggests the follow m|r course as the beJ 
remedy fo 

As I • possible should be 

btart&i m e SoaeUes ib ordn 

to finance co«on and lo 

make them indeperdent in their rlispo>^l of it These advance 
sboviIJ be made on condition that the cottoq grown is sold tlirou^K 
the agency of the Cotton Side Soaeties if sn required h) them 
Advances should be made lor picking the cotton, and aUo m cases 
where a is being s<pataiel\ ginned T>> the rvot himself, advance 
may be made against the cotton broug^ lo the gin until >t is nctuaSy 
solS 

(.2) Special efforts should be made to induce people to set up 
small gins in their MlUgea 'fbe Registrar does t»oi believe that 
lu-operaton have >ec reached the stage of b^mg nb'e to control 
a fuU-sued comrneroaJ gm themselves The following pomis 
should i>e attended to 

(i) Att Oil ffrgme acul 3 gms would be sufficient m most vti 
lages 

(ii) In additinn, a cbiff-aiiter or a grinding machine should be 
bougat and should be employed on the Engine dunng the f>^ 
seaatin 

(in) The Gin 0 »i Engine and Gin should in no case be run bv 
the Society ^ Expenente shows that cwniiuliees rarely manage 
' * ‘ It should be owned jointly hj a oc 

by a sm^e one The cost would 
' ■ ' *• If linJf the cost is raised from the 

owners the remaining half can be obtained through their local 
society from a Central Bank withovix difficoJiy Orders for 
Engines may be sent through Uie Registrar who wiH try to secure 
a special tnulc commission 

(iv) A competent fitter should be obtained and in ij be sent to 
the annoaf <fass held by the Agricultural Engineer at Poona for 
training 

M^The advantage a smalUocrf gin for kee{.mfe'N R -wd 

other imprtneii strains of seed pure niay be impri-ssetl on mlti 
'atom 

The result of this arrangement would be to protect the culti 
vitor If he IS free from any obligatiiin to deal with the focal 
perry deafer, •tiicf if fie always has tfie alternative of getting his 
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kapas ginned separately and sold direct as pakka cotton to the big 
buyers, he will no longer be so entiiely at the mercy of the local 
dealers as he is now 

(3) The auction system may be abandoned wheie there are no 
constant outside buyers The socieues will simply guarantee 
true weighment, register all sales, advise cultivators as to whether 
the price offered is fair and see to cash payment through the dalal 
The Societies should also try to put up sheds for the protection of 
cotton and to buy tarpaulins as soon as funds allow. 

(4) It should be borne in mmd that what Khandesh cultivators 

mainly want is cash payment on the day on which they bring their 
cotton to the market, and payment at the rate pi evading on the 
day when they bring their cotton. “They very rarely show any 
speculative spirit and prefer immediate certainty of payment, e\'en 
though tins may entail a considerable loss to them. They also 
ordinarily prefer to sell their cotton separately and object to have 
it lumped with similar cotton belonging to otiiei cultivators and sold 
in b ” ■ * ' ' ■ 1 r> f, .1 . 

mg', 

abot 

risks nf fluctuations tn prices Only the more substantia! and pro- 
gressive men will probably accept these conditions at first. These 
are the sort of men who alone for tlie next few years may be assist- 
ed in setting up their own gins”. 

Since then, however, only Pachora remained working and i.s still 
working exactly on the principles mentioned and the progress of 
work IS as shown in Appendix V to this note 

It will thus be seen that in the Khandesh the Co-operalive Sale 
movement has not made much progress as it has done m die Kar- 
natak 


in. 

Gujarat 

GE-NKRAL Gujarat as a whole is a big division and hence it 
IS divided into North and South Gujtirat for the, sake of cotton 
work, mainly from the point of view of the varieties grown in these 
two Divisions As the mam work of co-operative sale of cotton is 
in South Gujarat, m the present note the observations and informa- 
tion are restricted to South Gujarat and North Gujarat has been 
completely omitted Equally important like Khandesh and Karna- 
tak, the crop has value to cultivators from the monetary point of 

16 
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View *rhe following statement gives an average ioi ihe la^t to 
years of acreage and production 


Nsnie of Distrut j 

Acre^ •odrr crop ] 

Oultura i»h«h* 


1.54.Ctil 

aa,07G 

Broach 

2,tn,»57 

TO,OJ8 

haiia 

9U.786 

10 , ass 


T^e variety grown is G Hwbaceum and is known as Droa^m 
trade and this is common to the whoie of South Gujarat 
vanecy has some sub types , about 40 years ago a sub rjpe 
known as Ghoghan was imroduced which had rough sta^e and 
high ginning outturn and tins variety has ousted the old Broach 
type m some localities , practically it is common now m the Brooch 
District , but m the southern part of the country roundabwt 
Surat and Navsan the old type is yet prevalent and due to this 
reason as well climatic conditions the cotton at Surat and Nav 
san IS the best m quality and fetches Rs 75/- to Rs joo/’ P” 
csnHy more than Broach The followng description will g"® 
an idea 


KVM el uriAf j 



■i|^ 

mgm 

• ( 1 ) Surst Broach 

aa \ 

IH^I 

SI 

Batis of 

(S) Ohogbart 

37 


Rocr? ! 

Broach 

(1) Isew strain 

S3 

r 

75 ' 



The variety goes under one tirade name Jis Brmrb m Bombay 
but differs in quality very greaily m different districts which tweets 
the usual valuations and the difference is ns great as Rs 7s/- to 
Rs too/- per candy The best cotton which fetches the highest 
price IS grown round about Navsan and the difference is about 
Rs too/ more per candy than the Broach grown cotton 


TJii'i old type is now practicaDy eatinct and in i!s place strain No 
1017 A has been estabItshKi m Surat and Navsan, and m Broach 
Ghoghan has laken its place The present Broach rales are praeti- 
caliy Ghoghan rates 
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Local Markets and' Marketing Systems 


There are 14 main markets and several other small centres, of 
gfins, presses and fatlories, where the produce is collected. The 
number ot the latter is greater smd wed distributed in the tract 
within ea-sy reach of cultivators as in the Khandesh or in some cases 
better The total number of such centres, small and big is more 
'' ' ' ‘ ” id the market- 

eason. As a 
^ wliich IS cart- 

ed in carts packed in thick cloth chaddars. Practically no cullivatois 
have been found to sell the produce after ginning 

The usual practice adopted (or disposal of the produce by culti- 
vators is to sell It in their own villages. The Dalals of different 
ginning and pressing factories and merchants run down to village^ 
for purchasing sced-cotton The sample is seen and the bargain 
is settled by the cultivators The cultivators Ho not grade their 
produce, except when it is attacked with Boll-worm, but being 
intelligent, arc always in touch with the trend of the market and 
do not settle the bargain off-hand. The weighments after trans- 
action are done at the gin-faciones on weighbridge or platform- 
weighing machine. But every cultivator when he puts his seed- 
cotton in the cart, weighs it before sending it to the ginning factory. 
The carting arrangement after bargaining at the villages is done 
by cultivators in Surat District and m Broach by the purchaser 
No payments are made when the bargain is made ; but when the 
cotton IS weighed, the money is paid after making deductions for 
Dharmada, Panjrapole etc. The rates are settled in Rupees per 
Bhar which vanes from 924 lbs. to 1024 lbs. in different parts of 
the Surat-Broach tract The following deductions are made and 
recovered from purchaser or seller : 


(!) Ernkernffe 

(2) Dlinrniada y 

(3) I’anjrupole J 


Bs 0—12 — 0 Vn Its 1 — 0 — 0 per Ijsle 
,, 0 — 1—0 „ 0-2-0 

Total R-s 0— IS— 0 to Its 1-2-0 


In addition to this practice, forward sales are also common 
amongst cultivators and in some typical years these are more in 
evidence ; in forward sales the cultivators take from the buyers 
R& 25/- to Rs. 50/- per Bhar as advance to make the contract 
valid. 

The system of marketing as is now practised can he said to be 
more advanced in comparison with the Kamatak and the Khandesh 

16 ’ 
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^ » the defects m point of rate 
her tracts m»?ht be almost 

igrorpd here r. .. »b "o"''' ''""E 

defects in the system of marketing tn ims area 

A.S in ntlier tracts the work of impros mg the C) pc ol cotion wm 
undertaken since long bj the Department and good 
sunencir wnniiig percentage and longer staple t'ere evoKed long 
* tjpckiio«n-is‘ Sclcctionl 

»S a tvpe knoun os lo"’; 
ifcas clisinbiiteil to culntatofs 
" "/r oremium for the sopenor 
^ nethfxls nnd the method 

introduced njth tnc coojv. hauls and cultiv ntors m 

1914 tj shous signs of success The mnhrxf is described m tne 
report of the Deputj Director of Agriculture Poona for the tcv 

Mr Bhimbhai Dunaonal Inspector of Amcultiire N D 
devoted his attention to working nut n sclieme wneirt') the groirer 
of improved cottons should be enabled to get his produce gmnw 
and sold m the form of He-xn cotton The scheme uns confined 

t op a (rroup of villages and a committee un$ fornt 

I ' “ IS Chnirmnn and 

R persons m til 

The committee represciav'. « „ his cotton m the 

nlhges and had executive aolhorit) The area under cotton wrs 
5 S 9 acres 

In die early part of the season samples of the cotton were for 
warded to leading meinhers of the cotton trade m Bombnv *vnd 
Ahmedahad and ino firms offeri^ to buj the clean rotron at a 
premium Jt was linnlK arranged lo sell all the cotton to ^lessr^ 
Nara>andas Rajaratn & Co who undertook to puri-hasp it at t 
prcfmufn of Rs i-’f per candy over die current rates, prevailing 
from tune to tune for local Surat Couwt This scheme gave to 
culuvator two befiefils 

(i) He w as to get the benefit of the higher ginning percentage 
by having his seed-cotton ginned and selling the dean cotton and 
sepd wprratBy 

fa) He was to recover a premium on dean cotton 

The cotton w as ginned and sold and the tran-.action so conducted 
showed that the cultivator made a profit of yi per cent on the 
transaction which consisted 3/ 5 on account of the presnitun on the 
lint and ’/j nn account of the higher ginumg percentage ” 
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This scheme worked well But difficulties were experienced in 
convincing the cultivators of its feasibility and also in the matter oE 
Ja)ap (oi advance) sales After woiking this scheme for some 
years it was thought possible to organise it on co-operative lines 
The working of the above scheme for the next two or three years 
showed the advantages of pooling cotton of the new strains with 
consequent benefits to cultivators. 

Co-operative Sale Movement 
These experiments conducted by the Agiicultural Department 
led one of the Honorary Organizers at Surat to organise a similai 
sale system, to start with, for 13 members of the village of Sonsek 
near Sural in the year 1918 These members were siipphed with 
toUon-seed of new strain and the seed cotton was pooled and gin- 
ned Tins work was continued without the organisation being regis- 
tered under the Co-operative Societies Act In 1921 the Society 
was registered, and is working as a co-operative cotton sale society. 
The principles of organisation are the same as those of a co-opera- 
tive credit society m point of management, genera) meetings and 
board of management. But the main lines of work of these soci- 
eties m Gujarat are as under . 

(i) Societies should distribute seed amongst members who are 
bound to accept and sow it 

(11) Members are bound to bring all their cotton to their soci- 
eties which would pool the cotton of all the members, get it ginned 
and half or fully pressed as may be. nece.ssary 

(iii) Non-members’ cotton is not accepted and membeis are for- 

Re 1/- 
ginnmg 

and other operations, pay the remaining amount as the price of 
their cotton to members at a uniform rate. The price per Bhar of 
cotton realised by members is therefore the same in all cases in 
any given society. 

(v) Tn order that members may realize good jirlces on an aver- 
age, if the quantity of Imt available for sale is sufficiently 
large, sales are spread over the whole period of cotton-season and 
aie made in five 01 moie suitable lots In almost all cases sales 
aie effected by private treaty 

(vi) Loyalty on the part of members is strictly insisted upon 
in almoit ail the societies and occasions for enforcing it by penalty 
or otherwise hardly ever arise- 
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(ui) The entire nnnngcmem ot bocicucs \s gcncf\U> tefi to men 
mIto belong to the cuhi\atmg clas'ws 

As regards loan'* to members wwt finance to mle "societies, ine 
method is about the scunc as »n the KarnataU. except that the tttOT 
bers are financed onlj on the prcxJuce deh% ered bj tnemhers, wniw 
the credit ol the Salft Socteia uith the Bank is seilleil on the actual 
iranwctions The Sonsek Societa which Has the largest busing 
ha?, a cteiht id Rs \ 25.000/- with the Di'-tnct Central Bank (w 
per cent ol the \alue of the sccunt> giacn b> the scictetj to the 
Bank> 

As regards the actual methoil of sale, the followang principles are 
adopted 

f>) On dHiaery the knpas is weighed and heaped The cu'u 
vator IS issued a regular receipt 

(11) The seetl-cuiion is ginn«^ ind when sufficient cotton is 
available and when market rates arc favourable the cotton is sold 
bv pnsaic treat) Such sales are held during the sea^n about 3 
to 4 times 

(in) Th-* seed cotton ami hnt ate both injured 
(iv) At the end of the season, after deducting all expenses, (pn 
rung pressing insurance etc ) the actual price obtained on the 
whole lot IS worked out and after deducting advances paid to mdi 
vidual cultivators the moo®) is paid at the avenge calculated rate 

On the above basis the societies rommenced work in Gujarat 
and the societies since i^iq have increased to 20, m Surat 
District and 7 m Broach Distiici The Sonsek Society which 
stands first m the list commenced with 13 members and sales 
of 130 tnaunds worth Rs 9 5^9^ in 1919 It Kis now expanded, 
has near!) 500 members and sates of 6,578 maunds of hnt worth 
Rs 2 25 830/ In 1933 24 the societj is said to have sold pro- 
duce worth Rs 4,30000** In this >c<ir the members liavc 
been reported to have benefited to the extent of Rs 84,000/- m 
the price realised besides saving the trouble of marketing individual 
produce and obtaining better yielife of crops with good supplv of 
better seed It iv reported that the cultivators l«v e been benefit^ 
very greatly by these organisations The following two statements 
will give an idea of the progress of these sale societies from 1U19 
to iy-’7 and the work done bv the sale societies in 1927 2*^ m 
Gujarat 



Statement showing the pr<^ess of Cotton Sale Societies in Gujarat. 
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AIRA DISTRICT 

( 21 ) Tbasrn TaliiKn Co-operative Colton fCotton lint \ 1,862 SljS.'SS 

Sale Society . . ICotton seed I 3,392 10,288 
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having on'j' to gjv e a<Jvice as and nKcn necessary 

It mil he that the number of «^!e societies sinre 1917 has 
gone Hp to 31 1)1 1926-27 in ihe three divisions and the total fro- 
duce disposed oH tras worth Rs 40 3<),798, cotton and Rs 
* 33 432 cotton seed The movement as deveioped in the three 
places according to loea' rTnimstaiKes ami environirents has dur 
ing the last decade aclaeted suicess in more ways than one 
1 hough ihf w orkirg has not been conducted on stnciiv co-opera 
tile lines in some cases tbs moicmcnt has doubtless benefited 
the culliiators The results of co-openuue methods are tangible 
and the expcfterice gamed has been valuable This note might 
sieU be cnnrhided with a few anraa; from the reports of the Res'* 
trar of Co-operauie Sooeoes m the Bomba) Presidenn 

In his report on the working oi the CcHsjieratjie ^ciaeticv m 
Borabaj Presidency for the year 1920-21 Mr Rotlifield remarks 
The total <^nantity cotton s<W in maunds amounted to 1} 
lacs and the price realued amounted to 19J !acs Stncllj spoJ- 
mg these miton soaeues are perhaps no( ter) eo operali.t 
and the tnemben leofc on Jltew rather as a coni.entencc lha« es i 
tofieh vhtch ike\ thmsehes can reguhU and to trbeh the) ortt 
any lojclty Still these societies arc <in undoubted benefit to the 
cultivatora in the tracts which tliei seae and have ui general 
obcimed MnsidcraWy better pnees than arc obtainable m the 
rnarket Tkei <il*o seeraed a good and eosi tcav of ipreadmg 
good seed '.nthin the district The Societies in Southern Division 
^one hdi e bought pure seed sufficient for 30,000 acres this )far 
IJie "'"ihcit leaiure 0} the Sfciehes u that thej ore unsupportf^ 

M 


f , , , development of sale soacties 

ct which the most imponum . Cotton Sale Soctetres The 

tout produce sold b) these soaetics was worth nearh Fs 461213 

(n the case of the s« cotton sale soortirs m the Southern Division 
tnequsmtit) soW wns 245 thousand nn.mds as acramsi ao7 ihousnnd 
and the png« realised exceeded Rs 25 lacs Similar!) in Gujarat 
•w numter of cc 4 ton sale !>ocieties w ent up from 9 to ly dur 
ing '•year the quamm of totion and cotton seed 'old dunnw die 
CO ton season of 1925 was appraximaiely sc.^oo and 44,00a 
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maunds respectively, and the total value Rs 12^ lacs The 
increase in quantity, which is the leal test m expansion of business, 
was 14,000 maunds m the case ol cotton and 31,000 maunds 
in the case of cotton seed. Altliou^ the business increased, 
the year was a tiying one for soaeties tn Gujarat which pool 
their members’ cotton and get it gpnned before selling it. It was 
trying because prices went down almost steadily during the Utter 
part of the season. As, however, the sales were spread over the 
whole season the average price realised by members was on the 
whole satisfactory In one case, however, owing tn the fact that 
the man who was empowered to sell cotton did not sell it at the 
proper time and the price fell later, the members suffered some 
loss III Gujarat the increase in the immbei oj Suciciics and lu 
their business led the members to think of concerhng measures foi 
jormulaiwg a common pohey oj -work and dovslopmcni." 

Mr. Collins in 1926-27 remarks : 

"There is a wide difference between the two types of Cotton 
Societies represented by those of the Karnatic and of Gujarat and 
differences prevail m every kind of Co-operative Society The 
Societies m the Karnatic have very large areas of operation. They 
have been formed on the individual basis by collecting in the first 
instance a few important persons in the market town concerned 
including agriculturists, cotton dealers, landlords and private 
gentlemen. The Society subsequently endeavours to enrol as 
members the primary societies within its area of operation The 
cotton of non-members is sold as well, the policy being the gieater 
the volume oj business, the greater the turnover and the surplus 
1 The produce ir not pooled 

the sale societies of all kinds 
t ^ ^ The Cotton Sale Societies 

of Gujarat are small group societies The agriculturists of three 
or four villages growing a similar strain of cotton combine them- 
selves into a society, pool thar cotton and sell it jointly One of 
the members with expenence of cotton business is appointed 
manager, and paid a substantial lump sum to cover the working 
season of 3 or 4 months 

"Although It is admitted that expenence of Co-operative Sale 
m western countries shows that the commodity must be sold on a 
large scale and over a laige aiea to ensuie absolute success and 
control over the market, the Gvjarat societies owing to the cohe- 
sion, loyalty and unity uj purpose amongst their members are much 
more co-operaiwc in the true sense than the Karnahc type. Dur- 
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mg the year thej ha% ft united themseix es into a federation and it 
IS to be hc^ed that they mjU thus attain eventually to the advantage 
of the western ideal and will show that the poluA of smallct begin 
nmgs raised on sure foundations will be justified^ Soaeties oj l/ie 
Karnatic type are bcgmiim^ to suffer fravt the results cf Iheir oier 
arnbihoMs poficy Tlie merchawl memhers become the enemtes of 
the society toltcn t(s feusiwess fccgtiij fo extend and they ji»d iherr 
ojjti butuiesr eitrtaifed An enormous membership of all tspes of 
persons produces internal dissentions It is difficult in the present 
state of business education in India to find coni/iefenJ vionagen 
and the society is often in the hands of ineftkient and unpnnapled 
outsiders 

Mr Bhide in his report for igaS ag remarks 
The de\ elopmcnt of non credit agricultural organisation ore 
sents special difnculties The Sale Societies particwarly are ni the 
nature of commercial enterprises and the usual risks home by 
ordinary traders must also be borne by the co*operatixc societies 
In contrast ivith individual business the societies have to dq>end 
on the corporate guidance of committees nhicb m competitive 
business is always a disadtaraage Another difhcrulty » that of 
maintaining the enthusiasm and the loyalty of the members When 
a new institution is started peofJe are enthusiastic enough but 
^ tune e\en tnflmg ronressions pxen by competing itier 
chants and dalak are enough to destroy the sense of loialti Non 
credit Societies therefore must necessarily be preparetf to face this 
incessant competition from the trade and here again the necessity 
ot more and more agricultural organisers becomes ajiparent By 
TOttstant Visits and propaganda the people have to be kept loyal to 
Che organisations which have been started for their onn benefit ' 

bpeal mg of the Guyarat Cotton Sale Societies Mr Bhide re- 


ft IS ve^ satisfactory to record that the Cotton Sale Societies 
m Gujarat have combined together to rent an office near the Sutat 

a s-ilesman who is 

expected to remain cons.canay m touch uiiK the maiket This fact 
also indicates incidentally the business rapacity of the Guiarati 
to witlKiUnd the temporary vicissiLdes 
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Classified details of vatieties of cotton In Bombay Presidency, 
Area and outturn, for 1946-27 and 1927-28. 


Variety of Cotton 

District or State 

) unss 

1 19S6 27 

Area 

j Outturn 

1 .... 

Oattnrn 

3 

8 

i 

4 

I ‘ 

6 



Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

Bales 







DHOLERA . 1 

Kaira (Part I> 

■Westera India Slates 
Mahi Kanlba 

1 sseini 

55.918 

9.216 

419.560 

65,340 

1.771.£II7 

9 411 
400,698 
4,938 


Total . 

9.039,95» 

508,845 

2,185,392 

524,502 

BROACH . 1 

1 

Knira (Part 11) 

. PnoebmahnU 

Surat 

Reira Ktothn 

1 Cambio' 

1 Snrat States 

35,310 

9T5,T05 

IA5.381 

178.536 

11.899 

»,T75 

6,758 

6.023 

85.480 

86,896 

29.456 

1.4S1 

1,866 

40,896 

40,744 

279,419 

158.115 

175.525 

6,42u 

8.559 

8,956 

6.316 

62,807 

26.088 

29.635 

661 

1,912 


Total . 

699,817 

147,918 

770.T74 

186.885 

XHAHDESH ..f 

Wt*t Khnndeali 

487.199 

64.0b4 

450,181 

68.653 

(' 

Nasik 

146,851 

85.190 

78.122 

18.065 


Total 

1,443,618 

SRT.b61 

1.349.501 

954,230 

BABSl AND , 

NAGAE ...j 

Ahmed naifar 

•Sholaptir 

333,481 

23,993 

89.883 

01,698 

9.999 

13.258' 

190,013 

17,576 

95.452 

17,701 

2,461 

14,0TS 


Total . ' 

447.339 

77 950 

293,041 

34.940 

XUMPTA AND ( 
DHAHWAR ...J 

Belgium 

Bijupvr { Part 1 ) 
Dhaoair 

Sstara Jabagirs 1 

S M.C.StRtes(Partl) I 

59,^1 

566,810 

733!94« 

16.799 

I89.4B8 

tr.S98 

77,021 

126,432 

1.589 

'52.976 

90,874 
951,948 
485.167 ' 
, 691,132 
18,096 

S.Uil 

27,010 

96,’030 

22|568 


Total . 

1.686,511 

289,260 

1,631.865 

199.088 

■WESTERNS .. 1 

Bijapnr (Pari 11) ! 

AVnlkot 1 

S.M.C. Slates (Part IJ) 

160.169 

3,876 

161.929 

91,221 

581 

27,005 

187,062 

7,481 

1°9,5G9 

21 OH 
842 
14,577 


Totol 

355.966 

1 48,807 

324,112 

36.463 

siNDm . 1 

Hrderabflf) 

Thor Parker * 
Nambshab 

Other Sind Districts 
Kiinirpur 

61.145 

1 157,181 
78,313 
9,500 
19,261 

1 

1 16,.*WB 

25,416 
26,006 

4,077 

OS,93fl 

154,931 

96,881 

3,000 

15.931 

.30,901 

30,086 

3,783 


Total . 

971,304 

79,460 

339. 659 

8I,S09 


TOTAL . 

^,911,640 

1,130,899 

0,768,344 

1,266,757 


Vanet> t IQi an «4uiiated 



APPENDIX II 

(C<Mjditions for the guidance of bidders and cultivators.) 


(i) The net ueight of doiras after deducting the bardan and 
samples »s recorded in a register A sample of one pound will be 
taken b) actual a eight from each dokra sold b> auction, for grad 
mg This will be accumulated and sold, the t-alue being distributed 
to members selling cotton through the soaet> in pri^jortion to the 
cotton which thev sell Non members' cotton will go to the 
general prohts of the Sonet) The bonus under this head to 
members shall be independent o! the oedinarj bonus to be distn 
buted among them Ginning expenses of the samples will be 
borne b) the wxnety for which the seed n di be taken by the soaetj 
(*) In the weight bill, the bardan and other deductions on that 
lot of Ka|^ including an addition of s lbs of dnage should be 
slated The torrent bardan and other deductions should be posted 
oailv during the auction season calculated at the rate announced 
lA the market conimittee Ko allowance for drvage mil be made 
if ooh»^ are re weighed at the request of the bu>er 

j charges for weighing the dokras have alreadv been 

paid anti correct w eight has been recorded 1 1 the purchasers want 
to see some or all bales re weighed lhe> will Ki\ e to pa> cooU 
c "“s the same at 6 annas per Naga of 1344 lbs or make 


' per Naga vnll be charged to 

, tal charges aa determined bt 

the market system ^ 

taUn (tom all the aoknis ot each ctiittvator up to the limit of ten . 

and then the percentage of Imt is 
(OTod out bj ginning the seed cotton m poww gins When one 
t^son s dokras are taken separatdj and the pereentage of hnt 

nai not be 

delem^ «• dass<= of different jpades as 

nrpanSSttid Ihe’S ■" -ho Agncuhural 
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(7) The information regarding the number of dokras in each 
( ' ’ ' . . r 1 - available from 

2 of sale 25 per tent 

of the price of cotton purchased and the remaining amount within 
three days of the auction sale before the removal of the cotton. 
The Committee should have discretion to relax this rule so as to 
allow three days of grace. 

(9) Purchasers will have to pay a commission of Rs 1/4 per 
Naga in addition to the price bid at auction sale. 

(10) The sale society does not accept any risk of fire on the pur- 
chased cotton beyond the remaining j>enod of the month for which 
insurance has been effected, after the date of auction, and the pur- 
chasers Will have to make their own arrangements for watching 
the cotton standing in the compound after three days The society 
has the right to cah upon the purcliaset to remove his cotton after 
the auction 

(11) Any cost m connection with the removal of cotton is to be 
borne bv purchasers. 

(12) No dokras will be allowed to be removed unless payment of 
the Kapas bought is made m full. 

(13) The sale society is not bound to accept the highest or any 
hid. 

(14) The kapas received on the last day or the previous is sold 
as unclassified If the merchants so desire, it wi!! he classified 
after the auction and added to the respective grades according to 
the percentage of hnt and charged according to the price obtained 
for these grades at the aiictjon sale 

(15) The acceptance or refusal of the prices obtained in the 
auction sale for the different grades of kapas rests with the sate 
society and not with cultivator or daials (through whom the 
kapas IS put up tor auction) Those who do not agree to this power 
being given to the sale society need not send their kapas for auction 
to the depot 

(i 6) Buyers may inspect the kapas as minutely as they can before 
bidding in the auction sale When the auction is over, no com- 
plaints will be heard as regards mixtures of soiled kapas etc The 
sale society is taking all possible care taking out average samples 
of kapas from each dokra for cUssificatton- Any doubtful dokras 
are rejected 
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SECONDARY OCCUPATIONS FOR 
AGRICULTURISTS 
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RAO BAHADUR S. S TALMAKI, D a., ll.b 
H onorary Sccratary. Provincial Co-opcrati/e Institute, Bombay. 


I Need qf Snhsidiari/ Oreiipahoes nnd Iheir nature. 

II OccwpiifiOHS hetping the Praducitou of Food: Doiryin^, iVecii q/* 
Orffuntintion. Ponltry J<irwii«g. friiil farimng Vegetable 
groietng Dee farming General. 

Ill Oeciipalions helping the ProJ-ietioa of Clothing The CharUia. 

SeriauliuTe. Sheep and goal farming 
IV. Other village induttriee and crafts' Tanning. Bone erushing, 
Pape mahtng. Post-hnrrcsl indnslr/et. Oil pressing. Sugar 
maling Co-operative tale of produce 
V. The Royal Commssion 0/ fffrrici/fture on Secondary Oecvpations. 



chapter VI 

secondary occupations for 

AGRICULTURISTS 


1 Need o! Subsidiary Occupations and thcjr Nature 
The question of Secondary Occupations for agncultunsts has 
ansen from various cjuises, the cbief among them being, (i) in 
crease of population resulting m overcrowding m the agricultyral 
pursujt' (2) disappearance of the cottage mdustnes which at one 
time occupied a considerable portion of the people, wlio now have 
to depend on agrieultuie for Ivvelibood ,* and ^3) enforced idleness 
in the case of all agncultunsts due to their mam industry being 
unable to occupy them throughout the year, with the result that 


I ropultlton U UtiUioni 

Y«t R*te of fTOTth BrilUb Indis lodicii Sutn TcpUI Btwbsr PrMidenej 
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in most cases, insufficiency of income has rendered a decent living 
impossible ’ 

Numerous suggestions are made from time to time from various 
quarters to relieve the situation indicated above Most of them 
fall under three heads . (i) Migration to other parts of the country 
or emigration abroad ; (2) establishment of large scale industries ; 
(3) the revival of old cottage industries and the introduction of 
new ones, and (4) intensive and extensive cultivation 

The first suggestion aims at taking away the surplus population 
from the rural areas Apart from the various difficulties to be 
overcome to make it acceptable, and the limited scope* it has 
under the existing conditions, its possibiliUes are not coextensive 
with the growth of population Wforeover, any step which merely 
aims at diverting the surplus population, however desirable, does 
not solve the problem of finding an additional occupation for those 
left behind, and does not take into account its effect on agricultural 
labour. For, agriculture itself during certain season's of its opera- 
tions, e g sowing and harvesting, requires extra labour. On the 
other hand if the surplus population or as large a part of it as pos- 
sible were provided with some 'mam occupations in or near about 
the villages, their labour w’ould be available for such operations.* 

The subject of extension of large scale industries is an extremely 
complicated one, as its possibilities depend on seteral factors, the 
consideration of which is outside the scope of the topic under in- 
vestigation , and in view of the fact that such industries already 
established during the last 50 years or so employ only one per cent 
of the population of the country out of an increase of nearly 25 


‘The situation has been aggravated b> ihe fact that the average exteni 
of holding per cultivator is less than 3 acres including current fjl- 
lo.vs, and even this small holding is in most cases tragmented In 
the Punjab 25.5 p c of the fanners cultivate one acre and less, !■; 4 
pc cultivate between one and 3+ acres, 17.9 pc between 3I and 
4 acrcb, and 20 5 between 5 and to aerev The samt is the cise in 
the Bombay Prcsidcno All other p^winres have much smaller aver- 
age, area per cultivator, eveept Burma, v/htch gives a higher average 
‘ No doubt there is nearly jo p c of unUlled land in the country that is 
capable of being brought under cultivation affording a large scope 
for migration to the surplu‘. rural population But it is largely a 
question of capital and enterprise, both of which are absent among 
our villagers As to emigration abroad, the total number of population 
which has emigrated up to now comes to about 24 lacs or less than 
J p c , and its future scope is vei> limited owing lo various causes 
* It may be noted that agricultural wages have increased to 5 to 6 annas 
a day though agricultural income has not proportionately increased. 
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p c during that period, the possibihtj of their extension affonling 
occupation to a large number of people is remote ‘ Mofeo%er 
these industries, necessat) though the) be for the prospeni) of 
the country, are as a rule located in large loi\iis, and the question 
whether they should depend upon the labour recruited during the 
agncultuial ofi-scason is one of doubtful expcthcnc) , as it maj 
make their position insecure If, however, thej take awai the 
rural fiopulation throughout the )ear, the situtlion will bnng about 
the same result as tlmt ol emigration 

The third suggestion vii the estiblishmeni of small cottage 
industries, however, requires a detailed examination Cottage 
industries as such do not come withm the scope of Ihe subject 
under consideration, exc^t to sec which of them can be earned on 
prohtablj m villages for the direct or indirect benefit of the agncul 
tunsts But our mam purpose here is to examine which 
of them, how far, and under what conditions, can afford se- 
condary occupations to agriculturists A cottige industry 
ma) be bnelly defined as an mdustiy earned on b> anv 
person with the help of the members of his family , though 
outside labour may be occasionally employ eil. when neces- 
sary, as m the case of agncuUure A collage industry, known 
also as home industry , need not necessarily be earned on inside 
the collage but ma\ be run anywhere within the compound, and 
IS so desenbed to distinguish it from faaory mdustry It may be 
located m a town or a village according to con\emence, the thief 
factors which determine the location being the supply of taw 
materials and the marketing facilities Of these, the fatter is the 
more dominant factor, and there being little scope for it m tallages, 
most of the cottage industries are locnled m towns , only a few 
for which the rural population offers a market are situated in tal- 
lages and these ate someumes known as Milage industries 
Agriculture is also a village industry , but being earned on in open 
fields, u IS not a cottage industry 

A secondary or subsidiary occupation is intenderl to supplement 
the income of the persons engaged m some mam occupation, be 
It a cottage industry , agnculture. or some other profession For, 


vhmedabad ha\c been attracting labour from U P , Rajputana and 
even Baluchistan This fact, and th« fact of decrease in the population 
in the Bombay Presidency ^see foot noie on page d go to show that 
larpe «;cale industries ha>e ceased to afford a scope for the agricultural 
popufation m the Pres«feiK> 
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as a matter of fact all those whose main occupation yields a scanty 
income stand m need of a subsidiary occupation. Even a poorly 
paid clerk, whose main occupation is deskwork in some office, has 
the need of a secondary source of income A person engaged in 
a cotton industry like weaving would find a subsidiary occupation 
like growing vegetables, flowers and fruits in his own bit of garden, 
if an)^ most welcome, and it would stand him m good stead when 
there is a poor demand for his goods owing to a slump in the mar- 
ket But these aspects are not for our consideration. We have 
to consider what subsidiary occupations could be provided for 
persons engaged in agriculture as their main orcupation, not only 
to supplement their income derived from it, but to take its place, 
at Iea.st to .some extent, when the main source fai!.s due to pests 
or famine 

The object of a secondary or subsidiary occupation for agricul- 
* ’ ' ' ' ' occupation. It 

lecd not neces- 

: rofitable subsi- 

diary occupation to many an agriculturist during the off-season, 
though in many parts it is being rendered unprofitable Hue to motor 
traffic, except in areas where roads do not exist On the other hand, 
if It be an industry, ir must fulfil the following conditions (i) It 
must be capable being laid aside without loss during the agricul- 
tural season, or be capable of being carried on along with the mam 
occupation without detriment to the latter (2) It must not demand 
difficult technical knowledge, nor much skill to manipulate. (3) If 
It involves the use of raw materials they must be within the easy 
reach of the village without much cost (4) The products of the 
industry must find a ready market. (5) It must be capable of afford- 
ing employment to as large a number of agriculturists as possible 

Before, how'ever, going into the details of the secondary occu- 
pations it mav not be out of place to indicate very briefly how the 
farmer should be encouraged to organise his main industry of 
agriculture, especially m famine areas, m such a way as to minimise 
his present difficulties Firstly, he must try to conserve what little 
moisture his land gels from the ram. Secondly, wherever possible, 
he must grow at least two varieties of crops, one of which being 
such as will require a small quantity of rain. Thirdly, he must 
set apart by rotation a tolerably good portion of his land, even to 
tlie extent of half where possible, for growing grass for Ins cattle ; 
and as grass requires very little ram he will get sufficient foddei 
for his cattle, even if his main crop were to fail for want of rain. 
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tt .5 1 faUacj to suppose that bi thus curajing the area of h s 
usual crop he stands the chance o! mcutcmg loss On the contOT 
by concemratmg his attentton labour and manure on!> on hall the 
area he uouW get r double crop Moreover he uould be less 
dependent on oiftside labour as he has less area to cuittvate and 
harvest Fourthly he must conserte his manure to the luuest 
extent b) pitting it and b) avoiding all Kinds of waste 

Important as these measures are their adoption will not alto 
oether do away with the need (or secondarj occupations for agn 
cuUurists for reasons already stated But it is dimcuU to susge'?- 
a single occupation such as uiU gueemploj ment to nu thetillaprs 
Knr can an occupation which might suit one group of \nliages 
or people he found to suit all the \nllages or all the people 
over the utility or value of any occup-iiion must be judged b} the 
standard how far it w lU help the Milage economy in general 
primary object of all economic actiMties must be the supply of leod 
and clothing and other essential needs of mankind In ordct to 
satisfy this standard the occupations must come under one or more 
ef the following categories — , 

(r) Those which help the production of addition'll food either 
foi men or cattle or both 

(3) Those which help the production of clothing or other 
household necessuios of the NiUagers 
(3) Other industries and occupations already existing in the 
vilUges and new indusines which can be started m the 
interest of the \illagers 


II Occupations helping the Production of Food 

Ot all the secondary occupations those which help to add to the 
existing food supply are the most valuable For in the first in 
stance when the main source of supply oi food from agriculture 
fails the secondary source will stand m good stead Se- 
condly food being a daily necessity has a greater demand than 
any other cornmooity and if the articles prwuced are consumed 
by the farmers and in the neighbourhood the difficulties of mar 
ketmg would be minimised Thirdly it >viJ) help to replace some 
quantity of gram used by the cultivator for hts food so that the 
latter could be made aaailable lor cattle which fonn the mainstay 
of his industry 

In Western countries though agriculture itself occupies the 
farmer for a larger part of the vear than in our country be has 
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m addition a few but important subsidiary occupations to make 
him self-contained in the matter of food, consisting of a dairy 
farm, a pig farm, a poultry farm and a fruit farm None of tJiese 
interferes with his mam industry, but aids it in several ways. They 
are mostly looked after by women and children They afford him 
nourishing food, and if any surplus is left, and he always works for 
It, its sale yields an additional income which comes in handy 
throughout the year. The iduef advantage of these industries is 
that while agriculture yields income only at the end of the year, 
they yield income all round the year 

Any one or more of the side industries mentioned above are cap- 
able of being taken up as main occupations. In some European 
countries, chief among which is Denmark, dairying, pig-farmmg 
and poultry-farming together form the main occupation of the 
farmer, being specially suited to small boldines. Food crops are 
grown not for marketing but for feeding the animaU, thereby 
making the industry self-supporting By pursuing these occupa- 
tions in a systematic and organised manner, the Danish peasantry 
have become the most prosperous farmers on the face of the eaith 

DAIRYING Pig-farmmg has been a lucrative occupation in 
the case of the farmers in China as in the case of European coun- 
tries , but m India it is quite out of question except in the case of 
Christians Neither a Hindu nor a Mahomedan will touch a pig On 
the other hand daiiying has every favourable chance of success in 
India and therefore deseiw’es to be encouraged to the. fullest extent 
possible In European countries cattle aie intended mainly for 
dairy purpose and food. All the agricultural operations requiring 
powei are done with the help of horses and i ecently by motors , 
and artificial manure is largely replacing the farm yard manure. On 
the other hand, cattle are more important to India as they form 
the most essential factor in the rural economy of the country 
Agriculture would be impossible without them. Cattle give the 
farmer the manure for his field and aie necessary for the work of 
ploughing and threshing In all the woik of the village requiring 
the application of power it is the cattle which supply it They are 
employed in carting in all ’ *■ ’ ' erfiom 

wells or tanks, in driving and in 

some places flour mills. ^ ^ >od viz 

milk, which is used in all its forms Even after death they yield 
bones, horns and hides which serve sevo"^ useful purposes In 
fart the cow well deserves the name of Kamadhenu of 

10 
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India and she formed at one time the principal source of wealth 
of the prince and the peasant Unfortunately, m spite of our rever 
ence for her we do not give her the best treatment she deserves 
No attention is being paid for the improvement of her breed nor 
do we give lier the necesssry quality and quantity of food ine 
meadows and pastures which at one time supplied fodder, are 
[ - into fields for growing some more crops, if they 

’ Pnrest Department In 

- 

apart a portion of his tieiu »o» 

form of grass and fodder > It will pay him to do su m g 

run In European countries a definite portion of the field is re- 
served by rotation for such purposes Turthermorc, those 
countries have been doing everything to improve the strain and 
breed of the cattle We on the contrary, have entirely neglected 
this important matter with the result that most of the cattle in 
our counirj have deienorated to such an extent that we 
have had to requisition an interloper in the form of the buffalo 
m their places for purpo<ies of milk It is too much to 
expect the average farmer to keep buffaloes for milking and bul 
locks for other purposes He therefore prefers to do without 
milk Those who are better off keep both but buffaloes eat 
more food and cows ore made to starve The presence of the 
huffalo has made our cattle problem lery acute It is argued by 
some that cow s milk cannot yield as much fat as that of a buffalo 
This may be true under the present degenerate condition of our 
cow But with better food and improvement m breed the cow’s 
I ■' made to vieW as much fat as that cf a buffalo In 
“ ' “« and yet get a large 
e IS no redboii why 

we shouiu m.1, ty. ^ iroving the breed of 

our cattle we can make the row serve ttie im.tl purpose of yielding 
milk and providing draught animals Our present method is most 
uneconomical Improvement of the quality of the cattle is essential 
in our country from another point of view On account of religious 
hentiment we have to feed all catde heads young or old weak or 
srefc- cir AeaWiy inaunetf or wfiote /n Europe afi' useless 
cattle are sent to the butchery As this course is not acceptable to 
US It is more essential for us to prevent weaklings from coming 
into existence than to have to feed them till their natural death 
Moreover, the difficulty of obtaining good bullocks for agricultural 
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purposes has increased their tost considerably, and lliereby the 
poor farmer is required to run into heavy debt tor their purchase 
Though the best breeds of tattle cannot thrive in every part of 
our countiv, we have vanous kinds of good bieeds to suit all the 
climates. At any rate by crossing the local breed and preventing 
the weaklings from propagating by castration, it should be possible 
to improve the condition of the cattle all over the country We 
require on the one hand a supply of plenty of strong draught ani- 
mals in the interest of our farmers, and on the other, an abundant 
supply of pure milk, which is of more importance to a vegetarian 
country like ours. Milk is the best article of food for the sick and 
the young, and its wide use will give good nourishment to people 
of all ages Measures foi preventing our cattle from degeneration 
are more important than the measures for saving them from the 
butcher’s knife. In India, the cattle problem is coextensive with 
the agricultural problem, and its proper solution will not only im- 
prove agriculture, but will afford our farmers a very important 
secondary occupation m the form of dairying The dairy industry 
is moreover as important to our towns as to our villages. 
With the improvement of our cow, therefore, we can improve 
the economic condition of our fanners, oui villages and our 
country 

The problem of the improvement of the cow is no doubt as 
difficult as iL is important, but a good beginning can be made if 
llie numerous cow-prolection institutions to be met with all over the 
country were to direct thar energies and vast resources to its 
proper solution It would not be difficult for them to realise that 
the improvement of the breed and feed of millions of cows is a surer 
way of preventing the gradual extinction of the cow than the saving 
of a few thousands from the butcher's knife, however bad that job 
may be. The realisation of this truth will nut only secure the 
salvation of the cow, but would save the country from the numerous 
communal strifes and feuds, often leading to bloodshed For the 
correct appreciation of the cow problem village, propaganda is 
necessary and deserves to be vigorously carried on Its right 
solution, on the one hand, will intaease the efiiciencv of the plough 
cattle, enabling the fanner to gel more work from them and, when- 
ever possible, to get it done by a smaller number, and on the other, 
it will afford a better and ampler supply of milk to the villagers, to 
improve their own and th^ children’s health and physique The 
cow problem must therefore be directed to improve the condition of 
the country rather than to destroy its harmony. 

19* 
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NEED or ORGANISyinON K is \ndeed most depict 
atle tliat the country oi Knttiaflhenu should find Jtse^! degraded to 
the position of importing from foreign countries condensed rodh 
worth several I icb every year, * and even butter m Htge quantity 
This is due not merely lo the degeneration of our cattle but to 
the want of orgAnisauon, a factor most essential to the success ci 
any business Gujarat and KatViiawar for tr.stance, whose fertile 
sod IS known as the Garden cJ India, and whose Cuttle once attract 
ed admiration from all, have Hgged behind mainly through want 
of organisation It is not individual shrewdness alone that courts 
in thus era of competition, so much as the eoUective organisation 
which gives proper direction and push to individual effort With 
proper organisation Gujarat alone, wulj the help of modern appli 
auces like the pasteurising plant, is in n- posit'on to supplv milk 
to the whale city of Bombay' at much below the ruling prices, yet 

Wvet 

janised 

every 

business or enterprise and ts necessary not merely m niSing the 
dairy industry of our country to a higher level of efficiency, but in 
realising the possibilities of other mdustnes that will be recoin 
mended hereafier as secondary occupations for our 6gTiculwnsc5 
the Co opeTAtwe MovetneW. 
aRord the much needed stimulus and strength in this direction 


POULTRY Farming Next to dairying, poultry faTjjW' ,3 
deserves attention That industry is not new to our countrv our,*^ 
m practice from times immemonal, and being stiJJ carnegf cow's i-i 
many parts th^gh m an unotgamsed manner As m the^o In s' 
the cattle Indian pouluy has degenerated to a great \ lacce 
but IS capable of considerable improvement by crossing whv < 
superior breeds, by belter feed and proper housing Poultr^M-i A t 
mg IS etninentiy suited tt) famme areas Even waste lanclldms 
be used far poultry yat.U, and the worj. tat. iar safely fait C 
grownup cWdren d properly .nstroctetl With the adoptlXmi 
ueeessary ste ps .ndtsated ntote. tm average cult.vator (umJy|,us 

' tmpott Ot rondmsed milk .i> the three j cars .yrt le ryes 

* Mill. ® >ear, of v-hioh 4 Jioj tons went to Burma T 

« MilV produced m rural pla«s w si.ppUedC several cues m Europ , 
and an-erjca at a distance of hundreds of roiles Wuh the heln ot 
pU« »W at ends mAk « kept fresV, and 
some irjr oajs together 
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marketing the produce o£ the farm, after retaining some portion 
for Its own use, can add to its income anything between Rs 50 
and T50 a year. One spedal advantage o£ this industry is that it 
is capable of yielding income at small iDteivals, monthly, weekly 
and even daily as m the case of dairy farm, which, however, re- 
quires a much larger initial outlay A farmer having a well 
equipped poultry-farm may be depended upon to cease to cast 
longing eyes on his brother employee m the mills who gets a pay 
regularly every month. Eggs are known .is the fruit of the hen 
and form a very nourishing and a pure form of food, and is very 
little liable to contamination In European countries eggs arc 
as freely used as milk It may be pointed out that some eggs are 
infiuctuous i e. without the germ of life, and therefore last much 
lunger. They are as inanimate as milk and jToduce no chicken if 
hatched 'I'hough people, who are pure vegetarians, may not take 
to the industry, there are many sections of the Hindus who have 
no obiection to the use of poultry and eggs for food These to- 
gether with the Mahomedans and the Indian Christians form a 
considerable part of the rural population which can be encouraged 
with advantage to cany on poultry-fainting as a secuiidary occupa- 
tion. Most villages have .1 number of depressed class families, 
many of whom are landless They, at any rate, deserve to be helped 
to carry on the industry as a main occupation which will enable 
them to earn a decent living As m the case of dairy farming, poul- 
try farming stands m need of improvement of breed and feed and 
• ' • • . ' yield good results, 

country Poultry 

mein, . - ^ lanre than cattle. 

yields rich manure very valuable for fruit trees. Rach 
of a fe manure per annum America produces 

mav I more wealth than by even wheat. In 1923 the poultiv 

g^l^^^^^ducts amounted to over 400 million jiounds sterling, exceeding 
value of her wheat The wealth of the farmers of Denmark 
rorre- as much by poultry as by dmry. England purchases eggs 
j,gj.^orlh six million pounds sterling and butter worth 24 millions 
erling annually from foreign countries, much of which comes 
j^gj.rom Denmark. Among Eastern nations China leads the way in 
g, this industry Her export tiade to Great Britain in 1924 amounted 
; to tvio and half millions of eggs, dued and liquid, and she is ex- 
porting to many other countries besides Those villages in China 
which are not in a position to export fresh eggs, dry them into 
powder for export which is as valuable as milk powder In view 
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of these facts, there can be no doubt that the pouUrj industi> is cap- 
able of being uorbed with considerable benefit to the farmets and 
tlie coontr) 

FRUir farming Fruit farming is the next indublr> to 
be considered as n subsirbao occi^Kition Ftuit is a \ery useful 
article of food, even m its natuni form, and m point of nourishment 
stands next to milU and eggs In view oi this fact Europe and 
Amenca consume an enormous quantitj of fruit In those roimtnes 
the fruit industr> both as a mam and a secondar> occupaoon. m 
plo\s a large number of people There is no reason wh) indra, 
which IS large!) a vegetarian counti), should not do the samcb) 
ciiltiv-ating fruit trees on a larger scale than at present Extension of 
fruit cultivation ma) also afford scope, m course of time, for roan) 
side industries such as canning, runng or dr>mg of tn«t, pre- 
serves jams juices, powders etc These are however, remote pos 
Bibilities fur It would be too much under the present condiUons to 
expect development in these lines at the hands of viuagers 
The industry would bring trasie lands under cultivation, as m 
Ratnagiri, where mango cultivation has given occupation to 
and has been >ie!dmg an mcome of several lacs ever) )ear The 
cultivation of fruit trees deserves attention from another point of 
view Their leavrs would be usehd for manure, md the fuel which 
the) )ield would go to nnmmise and perhaps tn avoid the use, at 
present made for that purpo»e, of cauledung, which will thus be 
available to enrich the soil Though cultivation of certain v’ftn 
eties of fruit depends upon a good suppl) of water and markeunc 
facilities there arc other vanetics not much dependent on ram and 
are therefore fitted to famine areas, their growth deserves en 
couragemeit so that if ram crops fail, the farmer ma) ) et hav e v 
gDotl crop of fruits 


VEGETABLE GROOVING Meirket gardening iv bound up 
with the question of an amjdc suppl) of water and manure and the 
faalit) for sale Apart from this, every farmer should be encour- 
aged to grow V egetables, not so much for marketing, unless there 
are speaal facilities thereof, as for consumption m his own home 
The small quantit) required for this purpose could easily be grown 
bv him even with the help of kitihen water and bath water in a 
small bit oi garden attached to his cottage Water from this 
source is at present allow ed to stagnate near many a home, becom 
mg tfiereb) a source of unherdtfnness f Jtilising it for growing 
vegetables vvtH be both an economic and a sanitary measure 
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BEE-FARMING. Apiculture or bee-farming is another im- 
portant industry which, though haidly known in our country, is 
very extensively practised by farmers in other countrieb. Its chief 
advantages are, that it requires little labour and very little space, 
and entails a very small initial expenditure Generally grown-up 
children take charge of this industry and they pick it up very easily. 
A single stock of bees can, it is estimated, easily yield lOO lbs of 
honey in a year, which might sell at Rs 50 at least. In the United 
Stales bee-keeping is earned on on a very extensive scale aided by 
snentific appliances, and instances are known of a single stock of 
bees yielding m that country more tlian 500 lb.s of honey every 
year. The demand for honey as an article of food has incieased 
so enormously m that country in recent years that it is found that 
the country consumes from loo to 150 million pounds of honey 
representing a money value of 8 to 10 million dollars. In Germany 
also the industry is very extensively and systematically practised 
and it is estimated that the annual earnings of the German farmers 
from apiculture are not less than ^5 million gold marks, which is 
greater than the total earnings of the country from deep sea and 
coastal fishing put together. The industry, however, can be 
carried on with advantage in [ilat'es where bee-foruge is found m 
abundance Honey is a nourishing food having bone-making 
qualities. Children are more benefited by its use than by other 
sweets prepared from • ’ . » >• was unknown, 

and honey \vas there • . ’ nary and cere- 
monial occasions. ’ e of milk and 

honey, was the best drink offered to guests, and to tlie bridegroom 
Honey was considered to be the fooJfit for gods, and is being used 
even now during the Shraddha i.e. anniv^sary of the deatli of par- 
ents and relatives and at the worship of God. The article was 
obtained in olden days from forests. But now in ail countries, ex- 
cept m India, the bee is domesUcated Just like the cow or the sheep. 
In the case of ail domesticated animals we have to provide food for 
them, while the bees obtain their own food and are therefore the 
least costly to maintain. They require no stables, and no roads or 
space on the ground to move about, and very little labour and time 
to look after, They gather treasures which would otherwise be 
lost If forests or flowers .are not close by, barren and waste lands 
could be utilised for planting trees having bee-forage Fruit trees 
afford very good forage to bees Bees, help the fertilisation of 
fruit increasing thereby its quality and quantity. It is indeed most 
disappointing to note that in spite of the vast advantages of this 
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indu5trj no eSorts are made in India to introduce it even m locaV 
ties where bee forage is amjde If the Indian bee is considered to 
be a poor honey maker it ^ould be possible to introduce foieiga 
varieties as is the rase with sericulture in many parts of 
our country It may be of interest to note that poultry rearing 
beC'farmmg and fniw farming go Hand m band vatb considerable 
advantage to the owner The droppings of the poultry form an 
excellent manure for fruit trees and the bee plays an impcwtant 
pan as a fertiliser m fruit culture With the aid of bees fruit trees 
lit America are made to produce nearly fourfold the usuai crop 
Be^s are also useful in helping the fertilisation of various oihet 
crops Every possible measure sKoidd therefore he adopted to 
encourage apiculture m our country m view of its several advant 
ages to the fanner and lo the people in general 

QENEHAL The industries mentioned above whereby pro- 
dm non of food m us natural course is made possible by hreedmg 
animals without ifaugfilcrjug them are most important to India In 
rhe first place agricultural hnd m the country being limited m 
e«enc in proportion to its population it »s» most desirable that all 
the sources of food which animals and trees cnr> yield wnthoui in 
any way harming them must be tapped to the fullest extent Se- 
con^y It IS now almost proverbial that the Indian farmer finds Jt 
difficult to gee one square mea! a day from ins imm industry and 
any measures to increase his store of food whereby he cm have 
two meals a day deserve every jvossible encouragernent Thirdly, 
these industries ran be mamged bj nomen anJ diddren Thc^ 
ran easily be learnt and require very Jude skill to manage Fourth 
ly they stand m no fear of factory competition No fertile bmifi 
whii.h even Germanv can produce has yet been able lo discover 
nor can it ever be expected to discover a synthetic process ol 
produang milk eggs or honey There ts alw aj s a nmning demand 
lor articles of food m every country Our own country wotild be 
able to consume the produce from these industries md should there 
be a sumlus m excess of the countrv s demand which however 
might take many years it is sure to find a market m othei countries 
Whose ix>puI'itioii must nlso increase ir, course oF nme Outside 
mnrktting «pecaallj m the case ol articles oF food under constdera 
tjon demands a very high order of organisation which might take 
years to complefe The industries must therefore be taken op 
m the hist instance to supply the demands of the farmer’s own 
homes -uid wherever possible, to eater for those of their immediate 
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neighbouring towns, thus benefiting both sides. People in the 
towns will have an increased supply of food and the farmers some 
ready cash foi use Agriculture yields income only once a year, 
and the farmer has to depend on the money-lender for the purchase 
of his daily necessities. The secondary occupations referred to 
above, if well developed and provided witli the marketing fat ilities 
in the neighbourhood, will remove or at any rate lessen his depen- 
dence on the money-lender, who accommodates him oftener than 
his credit society does, and thus make him more loyal to his soci- 
ety , and there will be fewer defaults ihmi at present as he will be 
in a position to repay his ioiin with greater certainty and more 
regularity. 

III. Occupations helping the Production of Clothing 
Next to food the most important necessity of life js clothing. 
But It must be noted, at the outset, that here we come into the 
vortex of world competition, wiialever industry we may think 
of Merc production of the raw material comes within the scope of 
agriculture, but when it is taken to the sphere of any process of 
turning the material into an article fit for use, the question of com- 
petition comes in. Spinning and weaving, which at one time were 
cottage industries and winch were run on a vast scale in almost all 
the villages of India, have suffered a rude shock from the factory 
mdublnes worked by raadiinery. Though hand-spinning has allo- 
.vafUa.. ''—'^'’Ction of ao. Insignificant qnan- 

. of the country m the Madras 

!' , . ^ raction of the hand-\ve.iving 

industry has still survived, giving occupation to several lacs of 
people * This is mainly due to two reasons (i) Labour in India, 
e.<;pecially on the country-side, is still comparatively cheap , and 
(2) machinery cannot successfully turn out certain finer varieties 
of cloth of delicate texture To these factors must be added, per- 
haps with some pride, the conservatism of our women, especially 
in the Bombay and the Madras Presidencies, who refuse to wear 
the mill-made sadis which, though cheap aie found to wear out 
soon 


There are two to three millton hand-loocii<( tn India GcnnraUy a 
family works on a ainghs loom, unless it is in a position to hire labour 
Taking four persons to be the average number of members in a family, 
an average of two and a half million looms must be affording sustenance 
to ten million or one rs'ore of people. 
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It %vould not be possible to introduce the hand-weavmg industry 
in villages for the benefit of the farmers as a secondary occupa- 
tion For, to run it with any degree of success it must be earned 
on as a primary occupation The skill and delicate handling which 
It requires, cannot be exjiecled of the average fanner m the village 
Moreover the fact, that the existing class of our hand wea\ ers, who 
lake It, the industry as a whole time occupation, find n difficult to 
make both ends meet, brings us to the question of improving the 
status of the men already employed in it, rather than of extending 
the industry among the vast number of farmers m the villages 
'Ihe clothing requirements of an average agriculturist do not 
go much beyond 15 yards per bead, and Tor a family of 5 soids 
we may lake the total at about 80 yards An average weaver 
can produce two yards of cloth per hour, or 12 yards per day, as 
he c^n easily work 6 to 7 hours per day without exhaustion Thus 
It IS at the most, a week’s work for a farmer if he were to weaie 
cloth sufficient for his family But it would not pay him to under- 
take this small job, as, apart from the question of larger incidence 
of wastage on so small a scale of work, his investment on the loom 
ana its accessories wilt have to lie idle for 51 out of 52 weeks 
of the year, unless be produces a great deal more for sale And as 
soon as he steps into this, wider circle, he will be confronted with 
all the intricate prtabiems t>f marketing, and he will become in a 
sense a competitor to the professional weaver, and will m no time be 
squrcicd out by the professional shop keeper It is, therefore, 
premature to think of introducing w caving as a secondary occupa 
lion even for a small number of agriculturists, unless and until 
cheap yarn is made available at their doors and marketing of 
hnished goods is organised on sound fines 


THE CHARKHA We have, however, to explore the pos- 
siniiities ol every available industry to supply a secondary occupa- 
tion capable of employing the vast spare lime and energy of the 
farmers, which at present run into waste The only possible 
industry falling under die Category of clothing is hand spinning 
ic can be made a useful adpinct of eveiy farmer family m the 

when all others have failed Even if the adult males wish to mi- 
grate temporarily m search of a more remunerative oraination. the 
women and children can ply the charkha without difficulty and 
without much technical skill There can be no caste preiudice to 
Its use, and in fact before the advent of the machine made yarn 
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the -women folk of the farmer-families supplied the country’s yarn. 
The charkha requires very little initial capital and will occupy a 
small corner of the cottage 

The service which the charkha rendered in days of yore is not 
denied. But various objections are raised as to its capacity as a 
secondary occupation for agncultiwisls under the present condi- 
tions The first objection is the low income which it yields, 
amounting to not more than a couple of annas a day But is not 
something better than nothing? Even agriculture itself does 
not yield to the average farmer more than Rs. 50 a year, which 
comes to not much above annas two per day. Yet no one on that 
account will dare to advise the abandonment of agriculture An- 
other objection is that the yam produced does not find a ready 
market But this difficulty can be got over by producing yarn in 
each village just sufficient for its own requirements. The third 
objection is that thr farmer now-a-days being accustomed to the 
finer varieties of cloth will not. care to purchase the coarse Khadi 
in preference to the former But when the farmer produces his 
own clotli in his own home, no case arises of his purchasing it in 
the shop and therefore the quc-stion of giving preference to one or 
the other does not arise. Thus if the scope of the hand-spinning 
industry in the case of agriculturists be limited to the production of 
yarn just sufficient for the requiiements of the village people, the 
difficulty of finding a market for the produce will not arise Every 
farmer will be proud to wear the doth produced by his own labour, 
liowever rough it may be To persuade a person to purchase 
Khadi may be difficult, but little persuasion will be required for 
using an article produced by himself Nor will the question of a 
subsidy arise, which some advocates of Khadi are pleading for, so 
long as questions of sale, purchase and preference are avoided. 
Moreover it is not as easy to get a subsidy as it is to ask for it 
In order to effect greater saving and ro give a little more work 
to the village, the pielimmary processes of ginning and carding 
must be done theie, preferably in each family The weaving of the 
yarn should also be done m the village, not individually, but by 
placing the work in the hands of one or two families. It wi!] give 
them full time occupation and enable them to .specialise in the art. 
Perhaps it would he advisable to pay for the. work in kind, prefer- 
ably by yarn Gudars i e thick and strong roloure<l cloth used as 
carpets, and inferior carpets used in -villages can also be manufac- 
tuied by the village weavers with a thick homespun yarn With 
these possibilities before to ignore or despise 
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an induslry capable of afforiling dothing to the « fiole \ illage popu 
lation and of giving full time occupation to a couple of additional 
families as weavers, and yet another family of carpenters m each 
village vvithm its own precincts 

Where\er hand spinning with weaving is introduced with suc- 
cess the desirability of eliminating some work of drudgery mast 
be considered so as to reserve mote time and energy for spinning 
and its inadentnl work For example, flour grinding, which occu 
pies a large tune of the v\omcnfo!k, can be done at a common 
mill for ihe village driven by a pair of bullocks, as is successfulK 
done in the villages of the district of Gurgaon in the Funjsu 
through the eflorts of Mr Brayne * In fact, manufacture of doth 
ttt the tillage jor th$ oitilage might bring about much improvement 
in the rural life for which there is little scope at present for want 
of funds It might be possible m course of time, even to shorten 
the time taken tor spinning itself, by further improvement of the 
Charkha which is sure to come if the imlustry becomes national, 
or by the addition of a contrivance to produce two or three threads 
by a Single wheel in place of the one it prcH3uce5> at present 
Thie step towards the improvement of yarn and its rapid production 
IS essential from another point of view, if the ultimate aim of the 
movement to supply yarn to the present hand loom weavers is to 
be reused One great handicap in the way of these industrious 
people IS that the mills having obtained a monopoly of yarn sell it 
to them at a very high price in order to enable themselvps to sell 
mm made cloth at a cheaper rate If the rharkha propaganda is 
to succeed it must be directed to the villages with greater vigour 
and a nwe thoroughgoing organisation than in the case of 
towns the support of the townspeople requires to be propped 
up enthusiasm from time to time, whereas in the case of the 
vaUaps It IS a question of self preservation Though work m the 
rural ar-ias will be difficult at the start on account of the illiteracy 
and apathy of the people, yet ouce its possibilities are realised, 
it IS sure to take a deeper root there In order however, to en 
propaganda must be earned on, 
enthusiasts, but by persons who have gone 

tb-,r. ^ ^Cffids^wrtnfng, xi^ndu Ttray Titn. Va'Re intne: 

than a couple of months to master If in addition to this they are 

bo rallied for about 3 to 6 months in the breeding and feeing oF 


' tn India Vy F L Braynt, M A , 1 C S Deputy 

C.ommis,siontr of Gurgaon D.stnct, Pon;a'> 
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cattle and the methods of raising fodder and its preservation by 
silage, they will be capable of rendering double service to the 
villagers. 

Handspinning coupled witli weaving, if introduced in the Indian 
villages, is capable of producing vast social and economic benefits 
The aveiage per capita consumption of clotli in India is estimated 
at 15 yards per year Taking only 10 yards to be the per capita 
consumption m the case of villagers for a conservative estimate 
and the total rural population at 2S8 millions according to 
the census of 1921, the tola! clotli rec|uii«l by them would be 
2880 million yards If by an extensive and systematic propaganda 
the villagers are encouraged to produce their own cloth, all the 
money they pay foi it will remain in the villages Taking the cost 
of Khadi cloth at the minimum of annas four per yard, the total 
saving effected to the villages would be 72 crores of rupees per 
year. Over and above this, the cost they have to pay in cash for 
purchasing cloth from the market should he taken into considera- 
don. That cost is not less than 6 to 8 As per yard. Taking 
again the lower figure, the additional saving effected by home 
production at As 2 per yard would amount to another 36 crorcs 
of rupees per year Thus there will remain in the villages more 
than one hundred crores of rupees every yeai on a very conserva- 
tive estimate, and if even a |»art of it be made avaiUible, as it is sure 
to be, for the work of rural uplift, such as education, sanitation, 
medical relief, and also the improvement of the canle and agricul- 
ture itself, the condition of luial life could be amelioiated at a veiy 
rapid rate. 

Over and above this, take into consideration the great increase 
in the purchasing power resulting by the reform, amongst so large 
a number of people, opening up a vast market for the large scale 
industries that migln be started m the countiy. Manufactuie of 
the market is more difficult and yet a more important task than the 
manufacture of goods. Many an industry of the factory type has 
remained unexploited in the country for want of a market They 
can expect very little scope in the foreigm market, which has been 
already captured by the industrially advanced foreign countries 
Even in the case of backward countries a consciousness of their 
own possibilities is rapidly growing. The creation of a home 
market is therefore of paramount importance for the industrial 
advancement of the country The simple charkha offers this 
possibility, and it should not, therefore, be treated as negli- 
gible 
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SERICULTURE Another rntJustty falling under the second 
category is silk farming, which can to some ectent afford an occu- 
pation to our farmers, whether as an addition or as an alternative 
to one or more industries already mentioned There is a common 
belief that this industry is possible on!> m certain pans of our 
counlr) f-iv cured by cool climate This would no doubt be the case 
if the uidublrj is to be pursued for prothicing two or more crops 
in a 3 ear If onlj a single crop is produced and tree-phnting amJ 
not bush planting of mulberrj js resorted to, the industry can be 
introduced in any part of our country , by taking ad\ antage of the 
most favourable season of the year Trees can be grown on an) 
kind of soil, soft or rocky, waste land, road sides and the borders 
of fields A single crop can be attended to bv the farmer’s vtife 
assisted b) a grown up child, and the cocoons will be ready mthin 
40 days of the hatching of the eggs, Melding a net profit of about 
Rs 40 on a single oi of silk worm eggs usetl, which can be pur- 
chased m India or jointly imported from Europe, as may suit the 
local conditions, It a cost not exceeding Rs aperoz Expert guid- 
ance JS required oni> at the muni stage Reeling and other higher 
stages, if they are to be done properly , require much skill and there 
fore need not be introduced, and if possible, they can be introduced 
atalatf-*- - » . , mberofvillTqes, if 

skilled • ivailaWe The in- 
dustry , It requires very 

little capital X5 investment and very little space to rear the silk- 
worms \ 

Ennilture isuhe production an inferior kind of silk through 
worms fed withXleaves of Erandi (xfHf) or castor plant, and can 
he practised wherh castor plants are grown for oil seed 

The mam difficinu m the cose of silk industry is that of ni irket- 
ing Silk, especnlly in the crude form, has no market in the vil- 
lages The chief market for »t lies m foreign countries, where, 
however, it has to contend against artificial silk, which, though not 
possessing the enduring qualities of natural silk, Ins the important 
quality of cheapness 

SHEEP AND GOAT FARMING Slieep and goat farm- 
ing IS prevalent in several parts of India It is a mixed type of 
industry produenng both milk as an article of foovi and wool as a 
raw material of clothing The goat is said to be the poor man’s 
row, and though a few animals arc kept b) the poor people, the 
work of maintaining farms is earned on by a class of people known 
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as Dhangars or Kurumbart. or bh^herds * As afior^Iing a mam or 
primary occupation to these peopJe it no doubt deserves encourage- 
ment and improvement, yet its possibilities as a secondary occupa- 
tion are not very great and from an agncuiuinst’s point of view 
the industry does not seem to be of mucli importance. 

IV. Other Village Industries and Crafts 
Tiiere are a few intlage intlustries besides those already referred 
to, giving occupation to a few famUies m each village or in groups 
of smaller villages As they are mainly carried on on a caste basis, 
there is little scope in them to take the place of secondary occupa- 
tions for agriculturists Oi! pressing is one of them, being carried 
on by the Ghanchi or Teli, giving occupation to a family or two 
in a ^'ilIage, if big enough, or m a group of smaller villages 
Pottery is another The potter or Kumbhar at one lime held an 
important position m the village economy, but he is gradually 
losing ground by reason of the appearance of unbreakable vessels 
of cheap metals, such as tin, ?inc, aluminium and iron Even 
cheap enamel vessels have found a way into the villages. The 
potter has Iitde or no place in the towns and the tiass has been 
falling back on land The weaver has left the village, the villageis 
having ceased to spin, and the mill-made yarn having replaced the 
hand-spun yarn Similar is the case of the Chambhar (shoemaker 
oi cobbler), but the men following that profession have largely 
mlgrarefl to the cow’ns Among the artisans the blacksmith or 
Lohar finds his occupation gone by the importation of the factory-- 
made implements and cutlery, and his profession is now confined 
to the minor work of repairs To eke out a living he very often 
adds the profession of a carpenter (Sutar) to his own. The village 
Sutar (carpenter) has already migrated to the towns, as also the 
Tambat (coppersmith), the Sonar (goldsmith), and the Gudigar 
oi Jingar i.e a person engaged in wood-carving, pamting and 
other artistic work ^ It may, however, be noted that surh of the 


’ There arr ... . 

Presiflenc 
^ There are 
lhc> aie 

ot sweets) who also sells fried grain or rice, the shopkeeper, the monf j- 
lendei, the paiitoji oi teacher, the priest and astroloijer (joshi), a 
vaidia or hakim (physician), the landlord, the village Maiiar and the 
village otrn.ers — the pate] or lluklii and tlie Kulkarni. Except the 
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families of the classes menuoned abo\e as are still left in the 
villages are carr) mg on agncuUure as an additional occupation A 
few more minor industries to be met with m the Milages are basket 
making from bamboos, cane or certain kinds of creepers , and 
mat making from bamboos or grass The> are m a crude state and 
are generall> pursued by the depressed classes, catering mostly to 
the requirements of the villages These people earn a meagre 
income from their professions, and therefore hire their labour w 
agriculturists or m towns All these industries, though not cap- 
able of affording a scope for secondacv occupations for the agn 
culturisis, have a place rn the village economy For, >f thej cease 
lo exist in the villages their absence will cause senous mconveiu 
ence to the villagers and jf the people who follow them wem 
further to migrate to the towns, their absence will cause scarcit) 
m agricultural labour during sowing and harvesting time Hence 
not onl) the existing indusines diserve the fullest possible m 
couragement and improvement, but also the possibilities of adding 
to their number deserve to be explored and helped b\ all those who 
are interested m village welfare 


TANNH^O One important industry deserving revival is 
ntng It was once a village industry, but has now ceased to be «> 
D) reason of its hav mg assvimed the proportions of a factory indus 
try Most of th» •>»<» , j r i 

and only apart! 
goods of numei 
leather-dresser) 
time practised . 

ready made leather I he industry can with advantage be carried 
on in V lilies as most of the exported bides are collected from rural 
areas Tanning matenals are also found in ahundanre in our 
country, but they , too, are sent out to foreign countries Though 
the vithge leather-dresser may not be able to prepare as fine a 
leather as the imported one, he should yet be in a p^ition to pro- 
duLc a tolerably article suited to the needs of the country side 
India expurts raw hides and skins worth sev enil crores The ship- 
r/.'l amounted to 50 800 tons valued at Rs 7,25 00.000 

tanneries can retain even a small fraction of this huge 
quantity it will be no small gam to the country 

VLllap ofiicers most of the others have migrated to towns or a single 
lamili of each senes two or ii>or« MUag<-s “ 
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BONE CRUSHING. Qosely allied to tanning is bone-crush- 
ing. This IS a new industry deserving encouragement in the vital 
interests of agriculture itself At present whatever bones could be 
collected arc mostly exported to foreign countries In 1926 as 
many as 1,00,005 tons valued at Rs 97,76,000 were shipped from 
India It is not the value, so much as the huge quantity of useful 
article of manure sent out of our land that matters much In the 
case of skins exported something at least comes back in the form 
of leather or goods, but in the case of bones nothing comes back, 
and thus the Indian soil is deprived of the best manure containing 
nitrogen and phosphates It is exbemely desirable that serious 
efforts should be made to set up small bone-crushing inillt. worked 
by bullocks at different rural centres Efforts should similarly 
be made to populanse bonemeal as an excellent manure for certain 
crops , because it is more out of ignorance of its value than religious 
susceptibilities that our farmers allow bones to be taken away from 
the villages. 

ROPE~MAKING The above two industries might, if at all, 
be taken up by the depressed classes and non-Hindus, unless per- 
haps they assume the status of a factory Though they cannot be 
properly classed under secondary occupations, yet they deserve 
consideration on other important grounds already noted Tlie 
rope-making industry can be taken up by any class of farmer. 
What ropes at present are made in villages are for agricultural 
purposes only But the industry is capable of being conducted on 
commercial lines with a small ouday of captbil. Large quantities 
of inaterUls, from which fibres could be extracted, are at present 
allowed to run into waste Both the work of extraction of fibre 
and rope-making can be done by suitable hand-machinery. But 
in this industry, as in the case of bone-crushing, the commercial 
aspect, V 17 ,. the marketing of the produce, comes m, which demands 
organisation, and the imnaiion for which must come from outside. 
Wc may hope it will come from some source or other 

It IS difficult to suggest many more new industries that could be 
introduced in villages. Only those are suited to rural areas for 
which raw materials or the markets are locally available. Those 
demanding special skill and clextenty of hand are little suited to 
villages Such industries, therefore, whicii aim at producing arti- 
cles like tO)s, artificial flowers, hosiery, paper and matches must 
be ruled out of order as unsuited to villages, unless a colony of 
skilled workers is established in some rural area The fishing m- 
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dustry and certain forest mdustnes. notab!> culture of lac,* tan 
afford occupation to the rural population, but ihe> are suited onlj to 
those living in the proximii) of the forests or the sea. as the ca=e 
may be 

POST HARVEST INDUSTRIES There remains to be 
con‘!idered only one more class of industries closely related to agn 
culture consisting of certain post harvest \tork Their nature 
vanes with the kind of local crop grown The chief of them are- 
paddy husking, cane crushing com ’ “ 

eating or husking of ground nuts 
cotton ginning These processes 

on by means of crude implemems, which now are being gradual!) 
replaced by power raachincry Cotton ginning is now entirelv 
done m factories and to some extent paddj husking and oil press 
mg also Gul making wiU not pay if done by power factory , unless 
the object is to produce sugar instead of gul The question is 
how far is it advisable to introduce power lactones to replace the 
present methods of work, granting that the requisite tapi^, enter 
pnse and organisition would be forthcoming, whether through 
the co-operative channel or b\ the joint-stock method In answer 
It may be stated as a genera) proposition that where the crop ts pro- 
duced only or mainly for export introduction of the factory would 
he advisable It holds good in the case of cotton, and m the case 
of paddy and oil seeds, including ground nut where they are pro- 
duced much in excess of local consumption On the other hand 
m the case of paddy huskmg where the rice crop is insufficient or 
just sufficient for local consumption, it is inexpedient to think of 
power machinery For, there the husking operation is ui the 
hands of poor womenfolk who make some living out of the work 


unrestricted advocacy in every department of work without taking 
local conditions into account would be unjustifiable Take for 

ri,.. rr, ti 1 "X-hese 

e tnrown 

.j se all the 

cloth produced at present by hand looms were undertaken to be 


‘ At&am cuhnates lac on an estenswe scale and exports the arucle 
worth d to 9 cfores of rupees every jear 
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manufactvired by mills They would employ at the most some 4 lacs 
of persons more than at present, but would throw not less 
than 90 lacs out of employment. It cannot however be denied 
that India stands in need of development of factory industries, but 
for the present they should look to the fields which afford additional 
labour to the people without curtailing the existing work in their 
hands. Where, however, new work has been found for the people 
It would be quite justifiable to curtail the existing laborious task 
by labour-saving appliances. 

OIL-PRESSING There is however one industry of agricul- 
tural process deserving furtlier development by the factory system, 
at any rate to a greater extent than at present, and it is oil-pressing 
In the Villages this industry is carried on by the Tell or Ghanchee 
(^men engaged m oil-pressing). The appliance consists of a small 
wooden mill driven by a bullock At one time when the lamps in the 
country were fed only by vegetable oil, the Ghanchee led a prosper- 
ous business. A large number of them is now thrown out of 
employment due to the extensive use of kerosine for the 
purpose, even in the remotest village Lamps are now burnt with 
vegetable oil only in temples, but even there its use is now confined 
to the inner room of the God The large quantity of 

oilseed, set free by the use of kerosme ' and candles, is now 
exported to foreign counti'ies. The average quantity of export 
vanes from 10 to 15 lats of tons valued at 20 to 30 crores of 
rupees. The great importance of crushing this large quantity of 
seed in the conntjy and exporting only oil outside lies in the 
fact that besides affording avenues of employing skilled and un- 
skilled Indian labour we will be able to retain the oil cake as a 
nutritious food for cattle and valuable nitrogenous manure for the 
soil- The factory industry on the requisite scale may not be pos- 
sible to be set up in villages, but m whatever part of the country it 
may be established, its indirect effect on agriculture cannot but be 
veiy great. 

SUGAR-MAKING. The sugar factory is a great possibility, 
and on account of the bulky nature of the raw material and the 
ebapee of its drying up soon, the factory has necessarily to be locat- 
ed in some suitable cane-producing naitrc But the disciLssion of the 

' About 50 miiiion gallons are imported into the country from abroad to 
supplement the 300 million gallons produced in Burma whose produc- 
tion of oil IS, however, slowly dimimshing 
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fcasibJity of the industry would carry us beyond the scope of die 
present subject 

COOPERATIVE SALE OF PRODVCE Co-operame 

sale of agrirtiltural produce deserxes urgent attention on manj 
grounds At present it »s in the hands of middlemen most!) coming 
from towns and the loss to the villages, is of manifold nature In 
the first place the organisation of ^le on co-operative lines ni!3 
give mote occupations to villagers nhich the> are non depnted of 
Secondly, the profits from the transactions will be retained m the 
villages Third!) the adulteration, which the middlemen resort 
tn, has brought about a downfall m the pnee of the Indian produce 
both in the home and foreign markets, and it is lire cultivator who 
is the idtimate loser in the transaction Fourthl) , the various 
productive occupations already described as deserving to be mtro 
duced m v^lages wiU fail to achieve their object if co-operative 
sale be not organised in their interest Co-operative credit has 
no doubt a place m rural economy but its drawbacks at present 
observable are rnainly due to the absence of organisation of sale 
t therefore of supreme importance that all efforts 

should be concentrated on this important work of cn operattte or 
g^usdtion w hich goes to the root of the economic imptos ement of 
the farmer ^ 


V. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
oa Secondary Occupations 

Before concluding it may not be out of place to rei len briefly 
e recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture on 
me subj«t under consideration The i.ubject is dealt with m 
Chapter XW on Rural Industries -ind Labour” That chapter 
holds out the km for understanding the iihole report as will he 
shown later on At the outset the Commission points out that as 
a ^neral rule an agriculturist cannot be expected to be any-thing 
ScSitM "V mdusto other tl.jn hi oiTO 

land in nvi ^ reduclioa of pressure on the 

Shrptia laoour oi me counlry to industnal centres ' Th e prominent 
1 Hoir far diiersioti haa been aebiercil up to non la shown hv the 

SrUfr.inri'''?-'"-', f'-' ™»>oer Stoii » 

the total n imlw>r ^ 1 * *2*® «npIoj »ng i 500 ooo persons wh''e 
the total namber of actual workers emplo>ed in B.uish IntJ i ,n 
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feature of Indian agriculture is the amount of spare time which it 
leaves to the cultivator, the greater number of them having at least 
from two to four months absolute leisure at their disposal, and the 
rural industries at present are unimportant from the point of view 
of their demand on labour. 

The Commission classifies mdustries capable of occupying the 
rural population under three heads : (i) Industries of factory type 
located in rural areas ; (2) village and domestic industries , and 
(3) sale by the cultivator of his labour when there is little or no 
work to be done on his holding 

Under factory industries the Report includes, (i) Cotlon-Gin- 
nenes, Rice Mills, Sugar Rdineries, Oii-crushmg Factories, 
including also brick work or road-makmg. All these, if developed, 
says the Commission, supply one solution of the problem of spare- 
time employment (a) Manufacture of agricultural implements 
throughout the country offers consideiable promise, and the Com- 
mission recommends Government to encourage the enterpnse. 
(3) Paper manufacture by commercial exploitation of bamboo on 
the outskirts of forests. (4) Manufacture of oil-cake and bone- 
crushing industries. {5) Preservation of fruits by drying, canning 
and mining into jams. In the case of these fruit industries, the 
Commission recognises that the local demand for the products is 

domestic industries includes 

imission recommends, instead 
if they hope to survive the 
struggle of competiuon, modernise their own methods of work by 
adopting power-driven machinery Government is asked to pro- 
vide technical instruction to them to manage and repair improved 
types of machinery which are bound sooner or later to be intro- 
duced (li) The handloom industry, including lace and embroidery , 
the pottery industry, which must seek an expansion of trade in 
ornamental pottery, preparation of insulators for telegraph poles, 
and improvement in the quality of bucks, which would facilitate the 
construction of bettei housing , rope-makuig, which though m 
the past was universal in the villages is now declining, and for 


in industry of one kind or another including factories was 12,800,000 
or lo-i per rent of the total working population 
1 The possibilities of developing fruit and vegetable production for the 
market are dealt with in Chapter XVll on Horticulture and Plantation, 
(of tea, coffee, rubber, and indigo) Dairying is dealt with in Chapter 
VII, on Animal Husbandry. 
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which there is still a scope since fibre of a high quality is e\en 
where abundant Rope making machtnerv of a simple Upe m.) 
be introduced (nv) Sericultute is another village industry it 
IS however threatened by serious competition from artificial 
T* t I j vclopmenc of which there are 

demand for poultrv and eggs 
iher possibilities in dning or 
preserving eggs for export and frf manuxaccuring dried albumen 
Gorernment can further the industiy prmcipallj by a ^refu'ly 
planned programme of experiment and careful recording of results 
Mention is made of the encouragement gi\ca to the industry b' 
the Government of the United I'tovmces (v) Lac itidustrv for 
which India holds practically a monopoly Orissa exports lac 
worth crores of rupees The formation of a committee on the lines 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee is recommended for the 
development of the industry 

In retiewing the position with reference to rural industries the 
Commission says that what is most required to stimulate their 
development is new ideas m silk weaving e g hy the supph of 
attractive patterns m the pottery industry new lines nf des elop* 
rcient such as the maV.mg of insulators for telegraph poles ttt 
carpentry patterns of simple articles of furniture and of suitable 
containers for the marketing of ullage products Next in import 
ance IS thorough instruction in modern processes But market* 
external to the locality should not be neglected The Commission 
howeier points Out that with all this the contribution which rural 
industries can make m reducing the heavy pressure on land is 
infimtesi/nal and in the nature of things they cannot as a rule 
hope for ever to survive the increasing competition of organised 
industry and their possible expansion is strictly hmvted The Com 
mission therefore lays down that the chief solution of the problem 
of the cultivator is intensification or diversification of his agricul 
mre To put it briefly says the Commission the possibilities of 
improving the condition of the rural population by the establish 
mem of rural industries ate extremely limited However to keep 
rhe industries .n a position to survive the competition to which they 
are increasingly exposed the Cowwwissvaw suggests that the 
question of organising village artisans on a co-operativ e basis for 
purposes of credit of^purchase of raw materials and of marketing 
ishould receive the attention of both the departments of Co opera 
Uion and Industries m every province Where artisans are thus 
organised co-operatively Gkjvemtnent might where special needs 
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exist, make advances to the societieSi for the purchase of improved 
machinery 

Referring to the question of migration of surplus labour to 
factory industries, the Commission recognises that it is the only 
alternative to bemi-blarvdUon or at Itsist bcarcily, though it acknow- 
ledges the risks and disadvantages of the transfer of rural popula- 
tion to urban areas and factory conditions There are, however, 
indications that as industrialism spreads, the tendency will be to 
multiply the number of small local factoiies rather than to increase 
large factories in the aties. This tendeiicy will be to the 
cultivator’s advantage. The co-operative movement can play an 
important part in linking up the cultivator and the cultivator's 
produce with these Incaksed factories The Commission therefore 
refers to the Departments of Industries constituted in the various 
Provinces, and points out that amongst their functions Is that of 
supervision of rural industries Madras and Bihar and Oiissa 
have passed State Aid to industries Acts, and the Punjab an 
Industrial Loans Act. The Commission hopes that the Depart- 
ments will pay particular attention to the development of agricul- 
tural industries Government should make a careful survey of 
economic possibilities of such industries Technical education and 
co-operative organisation are the only means by which smaller 
industries can hold their own in the intensive competition of 
modern times. Government may do much to assist the mutual 
adjustment between the larger industries and agriculture by its 
policy In respect to cominunications and the development of power 
oy technical education, and by the collection of marketing informa- 
tion. In the case of the <?maHer industries Government will have 
to be prepared for a long time to come, to advise and make 
suggestions for development , and when a new industry is being 
started, Government will have to make itself responsible foi it 
in Its pioneer stage. If a Department of Industries is to achieve 
any success in the promotion and the assistance of rural industries 
in the ways indicated above, its Director, says the Commission, 
inubt possess considerable power of organisation' and also a closer 
understanding of, and sympathy with, rural needs. 


?vlr. Kama! diRcrs and supports the view of llie Industrial Cyminission 
that the Director of Industries must be a man with special qualifica- 
tions which, in addition to the power of organisation, should include 
“in the first place, a business sense, i.c. the capacitv of appreciating 
the technical features of industries iti their bearings on commercial 
possibilities.” 
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Coming to the possibilities for the employment of an agriculturist 
away from bis villagp, the Commission observes that in no pro- 
vince except possibly in Assam, is there any indication of a serious 
general shortage of labour The labour problem is to-day the same 
from the agricultural point of view as it was when the Famine 
Commission reported in j88o viz , to lessen the pressure of popu 
lation on the land Though there has been an increase of 22 8 per 
cent m the urban populaiitm as against 10*5 per cent increase 
m the rural population m 1921 over the figures of 1891, the addi 
tion in the number m the case ol the latter is far greater I-arge 
scale industries cannot be expected tci be developed to an extent 
likely to relieve materially the pressure on the land Migration 
should be encouraged as much as possible and all restrictions on the 
— “'T’pnt of labour m India should be reduced to the 
- -- ''ossible The Commission, 
free movement of labour 
The most important 01 i. espread attachment of the 

farmer to his piece of land owned or hired Secondly, there is 
the factor of indebtedness Most cultivators are tied to their 
village by their relations with the village money lender who puts 
every obstacle m the way of their emigration Lastly, there ts 
the important factor of ill health due to chronic malaria, hool. 
worm and the like To encourage migration health conditions 
should be improved in certain areas and definite schemes of colom 
sation must be introduced The method adopted in Burma ot 
establishing colonies under the aigi^ of the co operative depart 
ment is w orthy of consideration by other provinces FinalU , the 
Commission considers possibilities of emigration abroad and 
observes that since 1917 such emigration has been stnctK con 
trolled by Government and that political difficulties have also to 
be reckoned with In some cases as in that of Ceylon there is 
little further scope for absorbing Indian labour on the estates 
British West Indies are not at present ready to absorb further 
immigrants The prospect of any cunsitlerable emigration is 
confined to British Guiana, whi^ ts capable of absorbing a popu 
lation of about 3 millions and the Commission recommends that 
'•nne. deration for promoting emigration to 

s he Report 

It is rather surprising that me mention of 

such important industries as tanning and bee culture, which can 
only have a chance of being introduced, if Government were to 
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take the initiative ; and it is both surprising and disappointing that 
it IS entirely silent on the subject of hand-spinning, expressing no 
opinion on it, one ivay or the other, although the subject was 
forcibly urged on its attention by seveial witnesses almost in every 
province As regards the other viUage industries specified in the 
Report, the Commission no doubt, makes various recommenda- 
tions to Government, but it is doubtful whether the authorities will 
bestow much thought on them in view of its definite verdict that 
■juifJi all the encowagemeyii given io them the contribution ■which 
the rural mdiisiritis- can malie »: redeeming the heavy pressure on 
land is mpniicsinial, and t« the natiuc of things they cannot hope 
jor ever tc survive the increasing canipeiition of organised 
mdrisiry, and their possible expansion is strictly hmtied ^On the 
other hand large scale industries, according to the Commission, 
cannot be expected to be developed to an extent likely to lelie^e 
materially the pressure on the land. As to the third alternative of 
the employment of the agriculturist away from his village, that too 
according to the Commission has limitations. Migration within 
the country is beset with difficulties and the scope for emigration 
abroad is limited 

The conclusion arrived at by the Commis-sion “That the chief 
solution of the problems of the cultivator is intensifidation or diver- 
sification of his agnculture,” is theiefore, theoietically quite 
correct For, there is no doubt that by the application of improved 
implements, fertilising manures and select se^, as also by rotation 
of crops wherever possible, Indian agriculture is capable of yielding 
double the crops it yields at present, if not more ^ Even an increase 
of 50 per cent, over the present yield will materially improve the 
economic condition of the farmer Though the proposition is 
sound m theory, its application is extremely difficult in our country. 
Indian agriculture has become a veritable gamble in ram That is 
why the fannei is extremely unwilling to invest more on his farm 
than he does at present. The holding of the average farmer being 
very small, he thinks that to invest further on it than he does is 
to throw good money after bad Further, it may be considered 
whether a farmer would be well advised to throw all his eggs in 
one basket, Even in Europe and America every farmer has two 

’ The average nee produclion per acre in India is 860 lbs., in Japan it 
IS 3080 lbs , in Spain it is as much as 5016 ifas The average wheat 
production per acre in Italy is 8fi8 lbs and though in the United Pro- 
\inces it is 887 lbs , m the Central Provinces it is only 496 lbs and m 
Gu;arat it is as sitiaH as 380 lbs 
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striom to his bon Would the Indian farmei, then , be n ell adt 
tQ depend soteK on agriaiitnre in ^rte of its uncertain nature in 
fact he stands in greater need of subsidiars occtipaiinns a:, a 
second string to his bon than his brothers tn other covintnes Mr 
Cal\ert, one of the members of the Commission, has correcU) 
observed elsewhere, vw m his "UVnlili find fVeljtire o) 
PHtjjnb” (p 78) "The Punjab small bolder, m short, is tninrf 
to mahe a litmg out of his few acres without the aid of anirnal 
husbandry or domestic indu«ines, a task which nowhere m the 
world seems to have been accomplished with anv profit ’ 

IS true of the Punjab is true of every part of India How can the 
Commission expect the Indian cultiyator to accomplish a task 
aJuck noiihere in ffie v'orW seems bate f>een ncconi/ifisheii 


any profit^ * 

Secondly , supposing for a moment that the Indian farmer is 
Milling to invest more money on his agnculmre. where ts he to 
bring It from * Ev en for the present methods of His cultivation he 
has to depend on his monev-lcnder Co-Operative credit has not 
reached even 10 per cent of the agricultural population, and even 
where it has reached, it has not wholK relieved the people frOT 
the clutches of the money -lender The present agricultural inneht- 
edness runs into several hundreds of crores Sure enougn, »oine 
new source of wealth has to be tapped, and that source can onlv be 
found b\ finding subsidiarv occupations With the proper dete- 
lopment of these occupations he is sure to itivc^l more on his field 
The benefit denved from the one will have a heallhv reacciun on 
the other to the benefit of both Subsidiarv occupations in the 
case of rhe Indian farmer, therefore, are of vital importance to 
enable him to improve his agncufcuie and with it his economic' 
condition Dependence solelv on agriculture, even with all the 
suggested improvements, will not solve the problem of unemplo' 
merit during three months of a vear of one third the population of 
India, taking the actual workers otdv into consideration Kme 
months’ farming cannot support 12 months’ imng, even taking 
* The Famine Commission Report, (t^ISo) Part I paj;e 54 after pomtint' 
out the hardships caused bv the mass of the peopV dependinC 

tni.i — remedv for this condi 


■ • f ihc seiJoiis ” 

lue «iunugue.Chel{nstor< Report at page 33* points put, “The eco- 
romics of a country whicli depends to so greot on extent as India upon 
agnculture must be umtoble ” 

Note —The Italics in the aboxe epiotatioQs are not in the otig’inal 
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the most opumisltc view of the proposed “intcnsifiLdCion or cliversi- 
fication of our agriculture.” 

Thirdly, the farms of most of the agriculturists being under 
mortgage, they are naturally suspicious that any improvement 
effected thereon might go to increase the greed of the money- 
lenders tempting them to tighten their hold on them 

Fourthly, the present system of land revenue does not inspire 
confidence in the mind of an average agriculturist, who somehow 
entertains an apprehension, n^tly or wrongly, that the gams made 
by improvements in cultivation might slip out of his hands by a 
disproportionate increase in assessment at its next revision. 

Fifthl>, even if the output of land be mcreaseii to the utmost 
possible extent, is tliere a guarantee that the producer will thereby 
be benefited^ In the first place, a larger quantity of the produce 
than at present will have to be placed in the market The ultimate 
market which dictates prices is removed by several stages from the 
village which is the seat of production Its strings, even at the 
middle and the first stages, are not in the hands of the producer, 
but are controlled by persons whose sole concern is to monopolise 
the biggest slice out of the piofit. In the next place, India has not 
got the monopoly of the important articles of mari«table agricul- 
tural produce, such as wheat and cotton It is America with Its high- 
ly well organised markets that dictates prices of these commodities 
Where is, therefore, the guarantee, it may again be asked, that 
the Indian prodiirer will reap the benefit of the increase in the 
produce. ? The countries which consume that produce will no doubt 
be benefited by its increased output, but the producing country, 
having neithei the control erf the market nor of the exchange, 
may fail to be benefited by it, much less the pioducer in the remote 
village Production of articles of food and clothing foi then on n 
use is. therefore, a surer and safer method of employing India’s 
surplus population and the idle days of its cultivators than the pro- 
duction of commodities for the market And in view of the extent 
of cultivable land in the country bemg limited, both from the point 
of view of individual holdings and of the proportion it bears to the 
number of cultivators, the less the people depend on land for the 
production of those articles the greater will be. rhe chance of ulti- 
mate success In other words, the salvation of the Indian farmer 
must be sought in subsidiary occupations for the increased produc- 
tion of food and clothing, and every' effort must be directed to and 
every avenue explored in finding out the solution 
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PEOPLES' GO-OPiERATIVE BANKS 
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NEED FOR PEOPLE'S BANKS IN DISTRICT AND 
TALUKA TOWNS For a wider spread of the Co-operative 
movement as well as for its intensive development, it is highly 
desirable that efforts should be made for starting Peoples’ Banks 
in every District anti I'aliika centre. The importance of such a 
Bank IS very great and its potentiality for co-operative ivork con- 
siderable It will finance a large number of traders, artisans, 
craftsmen and agriculturists residing in District and Taluka towns 
and in course of lime, will stimulate indusines in and around those 
towns At present ail banking facilities in our country, have 
become concentrated at the Provinaal centres and a few important 
cities Thus, while the agriculturists, are starved for want oi 
funds, and the traders, artisans and craftsmen are struggling on 
account of the absence of any system of well-iegmlated finance, 
all surplus wealth tends to accumulate only in a feu cities in every 
province, leading to the inevitable deraoraluation m the form of 
speculation and formation of unsound companies. Industries have 
become and are still being concentrated m a few centres, leading to 
bad hoiKsing, insamtation, ill-health, discontent, disease and pre- 
mature deaths among .i large number of workers. Wc are, how- 
ever, still only at the earlier stage of our industrial evils, and all 
efforts should at once be made to check them before it is too 
late The only suie remedy against the evils is not to do away 
with the industries, but to decentralise them by spreading them 
over a large area of the country This is not possible unless we 
bring banking facilities within easy reach of the people residing m 
District and Taluka towns 

It IS most desirable m the ultimate interest of the people con- 
cerned that banking for this purpose should be conducted on co- 
operative lines, so that the people themselves could regulate the 
banking system m their own interest and have control of the credit 
facilities monopolised at present by the merchant princes and indus- 
trial magnates of Presidency towns. Here is practically a virgin 
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field for CO operators to spread their gospe\ ro operatio'i In 
England vhen co operalixe ftotVets hV-e Wolfie and others acre 
preaching the benefits of VeojAes RanU*: to their countrymen a 
network of ]omt Stock Ranks hid already ^read oter the tthcJe 
country even to the remote small towns Co opemme Banking 
had therefore no chance m dial coontty ag'wnsi so formiiiabk a 
nvil Here in India on the olW hanil the field is large and st'll 
unoccupied and it i!> moit desirjile ihit co'uperators should cap- 
ture It betimes, and hoist their own standard 

REPOSITORY OF PEOPLE S SWEINGS At present 
the savings of people m smaller towns arc cither ustjd in the par 
chase of lands and ornaments or find their way to the few bg 
cities by nay of investment m shares of joint Stock Compawesw 
as deposits with them or with the Postal Sasings Binks and thns 
these are lost to the place where they are badly wonted lot fnsch 
fying Its own resources Peoples Danks howeier in our tcwai 
are s>ure to attract all or most of »he<e savings and aBord financial 
aid to the people who stand in need of it and thus nrnmrftp agn 
culture loc^ trade and industry 


h^daLrrY FOR JWTERN4LRE?nTr^NC£ Therew 
hardly any civitued country m the world except India which he'' 
to rnove so much bullion and currency from one stniion to anot.^6 
to adiust internal trade balances and this primitive method of tr^ 
ter of money is a great set back to the npid expansion of ms 
«iwnCiT a trade and tommerce But Peoples Banks when stmt 
m al! sm^l towns wall «so otgamte the credit of our country 
rOTOvc thij, drawback hy ailyustmg these trade balances by m-W ‘ 
oi cheques demand drafts and bundles M ' 

DFI’ELOPS AGRICULtM ’ 
fTOVSTMES IN MOFVSSIL TO)W , 
ri.J quickers the moiemenl of capital as\ 

tevolution of wheels Consequently ordir^ 
»T «•«' » W“'' K>rt ,5 .o a «,K 

over ^ hirge bulk of cargo or pass » 

a tTosittnn ^ comparatively small fare so is -i bank 

fo^n amount of money at a low rate of mterc 

trade on industry So organisation of mdustrv 

of t-ed t ^ FocticnWe without the previous orgam 

In Let credit m tta organised form has become the v er^ 
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ruler of the world Under present conditions Joint Stock Banks 
cannot succeed m Taluka towns , nor can the advantage of joint 
.stock concerns started m central towns be extended to people living 
in far oft places, for they cater to the wants of big persons prefer- 
ably living m those towns and thus the inliabitantb of smaller towns 
are left to their own resources Happily, co-operation can take 
the place left vacant by Joint Stock Banks, and enable the inhabit- 
ants of such small towns to organic their banking, trade and indus- 
try By organising credit, it cvcruld be quite possible to bi ing these 
Co-operative Peoples’ Banks in touch with the banks m large 
towns, just in the same way as a light railway by its junction with 
the mam line connects the traffic of smaller places with those of 
bigger towns to the advantage of both. 

ADVANTAGES OF DEVELOPING CHEQUE SYS- 
TEM The value of the cheque system m banking is apparent m 
that it promotes a large nrculation of money without the necessity 
of handling specie or cash Co-operators are very anxious to 
popularise the cheque system. But village credit societies, on ac- 
count of the backwardness ot the people, cannot be expected to 
take readily to this system. The level of education being higher 
in the Taluka towns, Urban Banks in those towns may be expected 
to take up the cheque system with greater chances of success and 
spread It among the neighbouring villages. 

NUCLEUS FOR CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVIIIES A 

^Peoples’ Bank in a District or Taluka town will besides be a nu- 
*^lcus for co-operative work of every kind A Taluka Branch of the 
'^'^nstitute will be its natural concomitant. Taluka co-operative 
''^^nferences can be organized every year without extraneous 
'o^’^ompting. Our Taluka Co-operators will be the mentors of all 
? '^^-operative activities m the neighbounng villages The ^'dluka 
'r m will m course of time be the seat of a Siipervi.sing Union, of a 
^’^"i-operative Library and even of a Central Bank. Thus wc shall 
able to utilise by concentration activities, the limited personnel 
j-ivailable to the best advantage of the movement 

1 POTENTIALITIES OF A TALUKA TOM'N ^ Almost 
1 every Taluka to' 
j Mamiatdar’s Ka 
It is, moreover, 

Many permanen 
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Milages We find in alt these j^ces a number of energetic and 
educated people with a desire to devote some part of theu leisure 
for the welfare of their country They would therefore be most 
v.iUing to help the poor m their own neighbourhood and take part 
in efforts calculated to piomote the imdc and mdustry of iheir 
towns To these we may look forward to take up readily the idea 
of starting a Peoples' Bank m their midst 

It IS not necessary to write more about the desirability of orga 
nising Urban Peoples Banks The necessity for promoting these 
Banks xs really great and the prospects of their success arc almost 
certain We sh^ll therefore now proceed to describe these banks 
give an idea of their functions chalk out the lines on which thev 
are developed in other countries and from that we shall see how 
they can be organised and conducted m India 


Functions of Urban Banks 

Co operative Credit Sooeiies with hirjiied habihty which are 
promoted for the benefit of the inhabitants of towns or Dties with 
out any distinction of caste and creed go by the name of Peoples' 
Co-operative Banks The niayonty of the members of such uatik' 
* ' * ’ ' to be understood 

et, m fact the big 
L. to be attracted ro 

these institutions as they will be able to get the required fmanaal 
assistance only from such banks Urban Banks would therefore 
render quantitatively far greater help to agriculture than village 
credit societies or v lUage banks can ever be expected to do 

1 ijiort term credit However the pnncipal business of Urban 
o-operatu e Banks is short term credit and m tlus respect ihev 

mostly r^emble ordinary commercial banks Commercial banks 
m India have ^en or^msed after the British model of Joint Stock 
inJ’ IT onl} deal in short term cr^it and m 

^vhere mdustnal finance is undertaken bv 
® capable underwnters and issuing houses 
the system works quite satisfactorily 

2 Tnuvrr Jj, },a,c 

not hkely to tvork for the benefit of out nascent mdustnes It is 
SiwTT "»• JoiM ^totV WnU should ttith certain 

safeguard take up indnstnal finance The same arguments apph 
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with much greater force to Peoples’ Co-operative Banks ; if indus- 
trial magnates of Presidency towns require help from com- 
mercial banks, the gieatei is the need of facilities foi finance in the 
case of small induslnahsls m mofussU towns, where there are no 
joint stock banks and where there is a virgin field for the operations 
of co-operative banks It is therrfore the legitimate function of 
Urban Co-operative Banks, to so arrange their system of working, 
that they may be able to help the compai atively small industrial 
conceins in their iocahUes 

3. Finatiang against Agticnliural Produce. Another very im- 
portant branch of banking business, which Peoples' Banks should 
take up IS the financing of the marketing of the produce of the 
land, from the fields down to the port and even up to the foreign 
country The present method of handling our export trade busi- 
ness requites to be rectified as early as possible. Our export tiade 
IS at present'served largely by outside finance, to a great extent 
fiom the importing country. This system of financing our internal 
trade for export purposes, is not to oui best national interests, 
and Peoples’ Banks must take up the work of financing the market- 
ing of agncukiiral produce from the field right up to the poit 

4. Financing Inland and Local Tiade In the present economic 
conditio'r of India, it is inevitable, that agrarian, industnal and 
commercial credit both for short peiiod as well as long-term pui- 
poses, should be made available by joint stock banks as well as 
co-operative banks. Peoples' banks have therefore to finance 
bigger agriculturists for their current agricultural needs as well as 
for agricultural improvements ; they have also to help various indus- 
tiial concerns by granting them short-term as well as long-term 
advances Over and above this, they have also to undertake the 
ordinary commercial banking of financing inland expoit and import 
business Peoples' Banks should however also finance local trade 
and help the traders, merchants and shop-keepers whose business is 
to sell iheir goods for local consumption. Credit facilities, if made 
available to these merchants, will enable them to purchase theii 
requirements for cash and hence at a lower cost 

There is very large trade between diffeient tiade centres of 
India m different commodities, raw and manufactured, and with a 
net work of Co-operative Banks all over India it would not be 
difficult to ascertain the finandal position of different merchants. 
Exporters of goods thus will be able to get information about the 
respectability and financial status of those who are placing orders 
with them, and it would be easier for merchants to collect debts 
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from any place in India All this business requires financial faa 
hues and Peoples Banks will help a great «ay tn this handlirg 
of the inhrd export and import business 


in 

Resources of Urban Banks 

In view of all this business that has to be undertaken by Peoples 
banks let us consi<ler what resources they possess for the purpose 

SH/IRC CAPITAL. In all hmiierl liability concerns shire 
capital 13 the real sign of their security the foundation of their 
existence The larger the shire capital the greater will be the 
security to depositors but Co operative Banks are not in a ver) 
happy position so far as share capital is concerned The) 
alwaj s begin with a small capital One man is not allowed to rur 
chase shares for more than Rs 3 ooo/* and dividend on these 
shares is limited to lo pee cent and therefore these concerns are 
not able to easily increase their Share Capital 

The theoretical conception of a share in a Co operatit e Soaetv 
IS quite different from the conception of a share m a joint Stock 
Company In a Co operative Society a share is merely to be 
taken as a contribution In a Joint Stock Company the share is 
an investment of a definite value at starting which value successful 
or unsuccessful operations in a vear ma) increase or dimmish from 
time to time This is a trading conception The object aimed at 
IS profit The share m a Co-operative Society is a contribution 
and IS mainly paid towards a common fund with which to create a 
common service The atm of profit arises only outside such service 
as its secondary result Recognized as a contribution it becomes 
insusceptible of frequent appreciation or depreciation Under 
th«e Circumstances it becomes difficult to increase the share capital 
of Co operative Banks and there is hardly nny desire on the part of 
members to purchase shares even to the maximum limit of 
Rs 3 oco/ 

Besides this the value of shares m Co-operative Banks is gene- 
rally small varying from R& 10/ to Rs 25/ and this is also a 
handicap in increasing the share capital 

If however Urban Banks are to undertake al! kinds of business 
described above it is quite necessary that their Share Capital must 
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be pretty Urge Co-operative Banks will therefore do well to 
encourage their membeis to acquire more shares than one, as time 
goes on These banks should advance only ten times the value 
of shares purchased by a member. It is not the borrowers only who 
may be made thus to contribute towards the capital but even the 
depositors also may be asked to purchase shares to the extent of 
i/io th of their depositsa in older that they may get the benefit of 
special deposit rates that are quoted to such members and may be 
entitled to the bonus given to depositois In this way the shaie 
capital of Urban J^eoples' Banks would nse progressively and 
enable them to undertake all kinds of business that they should 
take up 

RESERVE FUND. The share capital in Co-operative 
Ranlts, can verv well be supplemented by the creation of a reserve 
fund . for a Co-operative Bank the accuniulation of a sufTicient, nay. 
ample reserve fund as an addition to capital us in the very nature 
of the case a matter of immeasurably greater importance than it 
is to an ordinarj’ bank which as a rule begins with substantial share 
capital 

The Co-operative Act requires that at least 25 per cent, of the 
net profits made by these banks shall be earned to the Reserve 
Fund This percentage is not very high If we study the Balance 
Sheets of vaiious Commercial Banka, we shall notice that these 
Banks are also very careful to build up a strong reserve fund If 
anything goes wrong with a bank and losses are incurred, the 
management can at once look to the Reserve Fund for making good 
these losses and therefore a strong position in the reserve fund 
makes the share capital proportionately safe It is only aftei the 
whole reserve fund is exhausted that the members will begin to lose 
their share capital and hence the greater the amount of the reserve 
fund, the less the chances for the members to lose their share capi- 
tal. Co-operative Banks will therefore do welt in carrying forward 
a higher percentage of profits to the reserve fund, whenever they 
have made larger profits. 

Between the reserve fund of a Co-operative Society and that of 
a commercial concern registered under the Indian Companies' Act 
there is a great difference The surplus assets of a cancelled 
society, after all its liabilities including the paid-up share capital 
have been met, are not to be distributefJ amongst the shareholders 
but are to be reseived for similar objects of a co-operative nature. 
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In a Joint Stock Company the surplus assets are to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders in proportion to the number of shares 
held by each 

If a soaety works unsuccessfully and makes a loss and if in 
Winding up the share holders do not get back the amount paid 
by them nobody is to make good the loss to them In the same 
way if the society works successfully and has been able to show a 
= rnlus after ail the liabilities including the paid up share capital 
poiiitable that those who have 

f his argui s. 

operative Soaety is not started with the oujeci o ^ 

bat Its mam object is to render service and to make that service 
as cheap as possible In a Co-operative Society after capital gets 
Its legitimate share merely by way of interest the profits must go 
to custom If therefore the members of a Co operate e Society are 
loyal to their institution and if the business is earned stnctlj m a 
» <■'> nr no loss is possible If there are losses either 
~ s not efficient and 
re arc profits and 

if there are surplus asst l idual capacity are 

not entitled to share the surplus m proportion to their snare hold 
mg but this surplus has to be rwerved for another venwe having 
similar objects If such an arrangement is not made it is quite 
possible that after a Co-operative Society has been successfully 
worked the members by a majority would like to disrobe the 
society merely with the mtcntion of dividing the surplus assets and 
thus a good helpful institution built up by the labours of a genero 
tion may have to be closed merely on account of the greet! and 
cupidity of some short sighted members 

However this provision about the reserve fund of a Co operativ c 
Society IS A’ery much misunderstood so much so that illiterate 
people are very often found to say that the reserve fund is the pro 
perry of Goa eminent and so they are inclined to find out some 
excuses or some objects for usmg up the reserve fund 

The main object of huildmg up of a reserve fund is to consolidate 
the financial position of a society so that even if losses occur the 
initial capital of members may not be at stake not onlv this but 
the final object of a Co operative Soaety is to pay back the share 
capital when the Soaety is in a position to carry on all its business 
merely on the strength of its reserve fund when this position is 
reached m a Co operatis e Bank it wdl be able to grant financial 
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accommodation on very cheap terms Under these circumstances 
it IS quite iegitiinate that the reserve fund m a Co-operative Society 
should be the joint property of members and that the same should 
not be divisible, amongst the members Attempts should there- 
fore be made to build up a strong reserve fund 

The next point to be considered about the Reserve Fund is how 
It IS to be invested , whether it should be invested outside tbe Soci- 
ety or in the Society, So far as this subject is considered from the 
point of view of tlie Bank, it is hardly material whether the invest- 
ment of the reserve fund is to be kept in the Bank or outside A 
Bank which accepts savings and current deposits is hound, hy the 
nature of its husine.ss, to keep very large fluid resources and so it 
will not be worth while asking such an institution to separately in- 
vest Its reserve fund which is. likely to be comparatively a smaller 
portion of Its working capital. It does not therefore matter i£ the 
reserve fund is not separately invested hut is used m the Bank 
m Its own business 

DEPOSITS. Besides Share Capital and Reserve Fund, Co- 
operative Banks also attract deposits. The management of these 
banks would generally he in the hands of the leading citizens of 
the town ; and since the moneys of the Bank are to be utilized 
for developing and helping the trade and mdustnes of the town, 
local patriotism is likely to induce every one to feel intere'ited m 
the development of the institution Deposits are therefore likely 
to be attracted to these institutions gradually, as they earn a name 
for good management and sound banking 

Such deposits will be of three types — Fixed, Savings’ and 
Current Deposits Fixed deposits are more costly than the other 
kinds of deposits but they enable the managers to be at some ease, 
because they cannot ordinanly be withdrawn before the due date 
Savings’ Bank deposits are usually considered to be cheap at. well 
as good lying money, and as, in this class of deposits, many small 
amounts go to make up very large amounts, they enable the banks 
to collect good working capital without putting the management 
into great difficulties Current Account Deposits are the cheapest 
form 'of” deposits but they are the most difficult to handle. Large 
amounts may be deposited m single accounts and heavy with- 
drawals from a few such accounts, may be ordinarily expected and 
provision for good fluid resouices must always be made. The 
management of banks accepting cuirent account business must be 
expert If, however, the Banfe that accept good current account 
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business develop inland exchange business i c the business of 
buying and selling Demand Bills and cheques on different market 
towns they will be able to profitably employ their current account 
funds and will at the same lime keep the funds pnctic iily m 
hand 

Besides accepting deposits Peoples’ Banks can also count upon 
the assistance of the Central Co operative Bank of their District 
the Bombay Provincial Co operative Rank as well as the Impena! 
Bank of India and other Joint Stock Banks Such assistance 
may be received by rediscounting of fiunif'es purchased from their 
members or by getting loans and overdrafts cither on the security 
of Government P-mers and such other securities or by endorsing 
m favour of the Bank the bomls received from their members 
precaution should however be taken that vhc Bank does not rely 
loo much on such asMstnnee Such assistance if resorted to 
temporarily or under a cnsis is quite wholesome and useful for the 
bank and makes it all the stronger for it but if surh assistance is 
often resorted to it wiU be a source of weakness rather than of 
strength 

There is however a wholesome cheek — a restnction under the 
Co operative Act to accepting of these borrowed moneys The 
total amount of deposits and loans which an Urban Co-operative 
Bank can accept cannot exrecil eight times its pud up share capital 
plus the reserve fund This restriction is quite reasonable and 
IS not such as to put unnecessary restraint on the safe acceptance 
of deposits If we study the Balance Sheets of \annus Joint Stock 
Banks we will find that though these banks have no restrictions 
of any law to prevent them from accepting deposits at anv stage 
they consider it prudent and safe not to go beyond ten times the 
share capital and reserve fund The restriction under the Co 
opentive Act is therefore quite liberal enough particularly when 
wc bear in mind that we have yet to provide expert nvitiagement 
for our Banks 

Such are the resources available to Urban Co operative Banks 
and il these institutions ate managevl efficiently are able to repay 
their deposits regularly and promptly and provide all reasonable 
faciivties for their constituents we can expect them to find crTaqgh 
resources to handle all kinds of business that they could profitab^ 
take up ^ 
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IV. 

Development of Urban Banks in Germany and Italy 

We shall now describe the development of Urban Banks in 
Germany and Italy. 

URBAN BANKS IN GERMANY. Schulze Dehtzsch was the 
apostle of the Urban Peoples' Banks movement in Germany 
These are share banks and were originally staiteH with unlimited 
liability but later on when limited liability was allowed by Geiman 
Law, most of them adoptedjimited liability Schulze would not 
limit a bank to tu iy paj ^lar disinci lAv*- would leave it to the 
Dank itbca^''to determine over what area it ccmu’i — " 

tend Its services. He did not believe m raising moneys by loans 
and rediscounts, but encouraged Savings’ Bank deposits as these 
were “good lying moneys” as he called them 

In these banks, credit was granted only against security but that 
sccuiity was to be mostly peisonal, and mortgage security was as 
a rule not appioved. Punctuality in the repajment of the loan 
-was insisted upon. The management of these banks is in the 
hands of a large General Committee and there is also a small 
executive body consisting of three persons, two of whom are neces- 
sary for every action taken There is also a separate inspecting 
body This lExecutive Committee consists of permanent salaried 
officers, who are also remunerated by commission on business, as 
well as by fixed salary and are selected only for their fitness, trust- 
worthiness and banking capacity Schulze did not believe in 
gratuitous services and generally said that the labouiei is worthy 
of his hire. Members of the Managing Committee are also remu- 
nerated by fees for attendance The Managing Commiltee meets 
only once every three montlis for reviewing the business done 
and they are assisted by the skilled investigation of an accountant 
Membership of these hanks is easy Purchasing of one share and 
paying the admission fee which is levied per head or per share is 
enough to make a person a member 

LOANS. In these banks advances are made by fixed loans nr 

--h^credits , and as secunty for these, pledgeable securities are 
tcepted just as in commercial banks These' banks have 
raising commiltee to appraise the qualification of crcdit'’of 
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each member The bank authontics keep a credit hst tihicH i? 
revised from time to time The most usual form of making an 
advance is by an acceptance This »s a favourite record of a loan 
which also secures liquidity The credit is usually given for three 
months With renewals pretty freely granted which sometimes ex 
tend from ten to twenty years Ihese banks arc sufiiciently big 
to keep the proportion of management expenses sufficiently low 
and the tendency now seems to be towards spreading out over a 
wider area They employ confidential agents stationed in out 
places who assist the Committee with information They have 
in course of time become genuine banks for their particular 
customers opening drawing accounts purchasing and selling shares 
and bonds and doing all that morlern usage requires a bank to do 
One great mistaken impression about them is that they being 
urban institutions are unqualified to render any service to agri 
ailture No impression can be worse founded than this as can 
be seen from the working of the Agricultural Credit Association of 
Augurburg and the Crccht Association of Gotha 

AGRICUITURAL CREDIT ASSOCIATION OF AU 
GURBURG This is a typical big bank in Germany Looking 
at the figures of rpii it has a paid up share capital of £90 oOo | 
the value of a share being £,$oJ U has built up a Reserve Fund ' 
of £38000/ and us membership consists of 13000 persons 
This bank grants every year loans to the ejctenl of £i 3CX5 cjoo 
out of which X'’40 000/ arc advances to agriculrunsts scatter d 
over the whole of Havana which is as large as Scotland and has 
a population of 6 \ millions In a year about 7000 loans are 
granted to agriculturists The average amount of these loans is 
Cioj though loans to the extent of £1 500/ even are advanced 
to one single party while the smallest loan to the individual is as 
low as £2^ Industrial lending is undertaken by granting cash 
credits Interest at the rate of 5 per cent is charged on bills 
discounted but the commission raises it to 6* per cent This bank 
employs •’50 agents stationed all over its province who are paid 
wmmissvon at 1/8 per cent on business done through them 
There are also ronfidential agents m each district who however 
are not paid 

CREDIT ASSOCIATION OF GOTHA The area covered 
by this mstimivon is the Duchy of Gotha It is particularly popular 
as a K^uvings Bank It has more than 30 local committees con 
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sisting of from 3 to 5 persons. These Committees subject a!i 
applications coming to them to a careful investigation and each 
member separately advises tlie bank, by writing down his 
answers to the questions put on the printed forms and forwarding 
them like voting papers to the Central Office, which is free to take 
any action after perusing the various opinions The local Com- 
mittee-men receive a small commission oo business negotiated. 
In this way the bank is able to deal with 3.000 members out of 
Its total membership of 4,000 persons. These are traders, artisans 
and agiicultuiists Loans are gianted for 3 months but are readily 
renewed up to 30 months provided i/rO is paid off at each 
renewal. The Bank renders very useful service in lending not 
only to individuals but also to Agncultural Supply Societies, Co- 
operative Dairies, societies letting out threshing machines, cattle 
bleeding and sheep-raising associations, and such other bodies 
working for agricaUviral impiovements on co-operative basis. 
Its annual lending operations amount to 

PEOPLES' BANKS IN ITALY We shall now proceed to 
describe the working of some Urban Banks in Italy The Bank 
at Novara with its 8847 members is much the largest of the four 
banks at Novara, Bologna, Venice and Ravenna It operates over 
two distilcts Bologna has 5,600 members and the other two have 
nearly 2,000 each Both at Novara and Bologna the small men 
preponderate to the extent of 80 per cent m the former and 90 
per cent in the latter. The Bank at Novara has 46 branches and 
agencies scattered over an area from Milan to Turin Though 
predominantly urban, they do a large business with farmers, and 
in 1908 nearly £20,000,000/- were advanced to agriculturists 
Many of the branches and agencies of the bank at Novara are in 
townlels or large, villages, where the hulk of the business done 
is agricultural and at Ravenna over 50 prr cent of the bank’s 
whole business is said to be with farmers. The small farmer and 
the small manufacturer and the small trader are in fact the three 
largest classes served by Peoples’ Banks , but the membership is 
essentially vaued and includes all categories from the large farmer 
and manufacturer tn the artisan m the town and the field labourer 
ill the village 

THE MILAN BANK The Milan Bank has become one of 
the marvels of Italy 1 1 is lodged in a palace It employs, in addi- 
tion to about 70 unpaid officers, more than 100 clerks The 
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number of tts members stood at 24./74 Jn the jear 1909, its p-\id 
up capital at 84,780/-, the Reserve Fund at £1,92,388/-, 
depobils at £65,45,972, lurno\er at £*0,71,58,691, net profit 
at £61,247 and dnidend ai 14* per cent It ctrn^ on business 
with more than 300 other Benche I’opolnn Of the hundreds of 
banks v.hicK dot the Italian terntor\ from the Alps to the hlediiei- 
ranean. the Peoples* Bank of Milan is either the mother or the 
nurse 


THE BOLOGNA BANK The great "QUEEN BANK" 

of Milan, indeed, Mith its might\ \olumc of business, is to be 
held up rather as an instance of signal success than as an sbsolutel) 
perfect model Jtr Luzzati himself Kis awarded the palm for 
tonality among ail h\s banks to tho excellent Bancn I’opohre of 
Bolo^a We therefore gi\e below the figures of working of this 
bank The paid up share capital ol this bonk is £63.444, and 
Its Reserve Fund is £1.17,566 Its tumenw amounts to 
£2,844,343 *tnd iC makes on an avenge nn nnnual profit of 
£12,701 The total nimher of Us members vs 5,^73 , the bank 
lends out atmuTilv £1 .846,1 s6 at from 4 J per cent to 4^ per cent 
The rate, .at which it accepts deposits vanes from :l per” cent to 4 
per cem according to the period for which deposits are made 
Such IS the development of Urban Peoples’ Banks m Germans 
nnd Italy and «« tnut tUt ihn example given above, vvjU be 1 
good gu.de and mspiratioa to tbose vvho devire to work for the 
developmeat ol the People,- Bank,- Movement m thin eountn 
After W,ng g„et. an rfea of how Urban Peoples’ Bank, ape 

on niuch such banks can be developed m India 


Lines oi tlexelopmcnl in India 

lomt fL‘k‘R'!T'“'’ >» "L'eh we find this eounti^ , 

dS b T u ”? M«pt m President) and 

Other big Cities .md therefore co-onemt" - -el ,nrr .v „ Z. 


trad‘*s of various arts, indusines and 

^ ^ cities and towns where joint Stork Banks do not 
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find It worth while to open branches Co-operative banking has 
tlrcrefore a very ^’a.st virgin field for its opeiatinns and given the 
right sort of men to be at the helm of these organisations, their 
success seems quite assuied 

This movement has of late been gaming ground and both the 
number and woiking capital of Urban Peoples' Banks are fast 
increasing There are still very many towns, cities and market 
centres v'hich do not yet possess any banking facility on modern 
lines Most of the places which have already got these institutions 
have not been able to help the tiade and industries of their locality 
'i'hey have no doubt been able to establish their credit and have 
been able to attract deposits but the financial assistance so far 
given by them is more or less for social and other personal needs , 
a large number of the borrowers, who are borrowing for social 
needs, have not proved their capacity for savings and hence over- 
dues preponderate This line of business requires to be changed 
and loans for industrial and commercial purposes should be moie 
and moie encouraged. This pi ©supposes expert management and 
many of our Peojiles’ Banlcs c<innot afford to engage the services 
of men who have practical experience m this line Besides in the 
mofussil towns, there is a very small number of well-to-do business- 
men and industrialists and they arc the proper persons to be at 
the helm of these in.stitntions To allow these men to utilise the 
services of these banks or not is a very difficult question Finan- 
cial assistance to the.se men may be to their own intere.st and may 
he to the detiiment of the bank In ca!»e tliere is a branch of a 
Joint Stock Bank, the Directors of the Head OlTice will decide 
the question of giving accommodation to men in the mofussil and 
the banks' interests will therefore be invariably attended to In 
Co-operative Banks the question of financing the directors is rather 
knotty and if these banks ai e to devdop on right lines this question 
must be satisfactoidy solved 

The policy of the Co-operative Department is in favour of organ- 
ising a separate institution for each city or town and even towns, 
having a population below 20,000/- must have a separate organ- 
isation If we compaie this system with that prevalent in 
Geimany or Italy, we will find that m those places, the area of 
operations of the Bank is left to the organisers of the Bank They 
are to have a free hand m deciding the area the promoters desire 
to work for Under the circumstances, we find very many banks, 
working over a very large area, having a large membership and 
a large working capital with many branches and sub-committees 
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to help in the conduct ol business It is on this account thst men 
of the right stamp come forward to )oin the co operatis e banks m 
Germany and Italy and they nre benefited by joining the same 
Here m India separate institutions for each citj and town are the 
policy with the result that directors have to be either phiHn 
thropic citiaens working for the good of others and where such 
men are not avuUhle the results ure far from satisfactory It is 
therefore quite necessary that Peoples* Bank should be allowed 
to extend its operations to one District with branches m all towns 
in the District having a population of 3000 or more There are 
many practical difhctikies m promoting and working small urban 
banks separately for each town Dunng the first one or two sears 
of the existence of such a bmk the manager must be honorars or 
very loivlj paid It will therefore be rare to secure the services 
of the right sort of man and the management Falls m the hands of 
a person of lower cahbre whom it will be aery diHicuU to remove 
after he has wotketl ui the institution (or a number of > ears Be 
sides the development during these years may not be on right lines 
and It will therefore be very difficult to improve the w orking of the 
banV afterwards If however a Peoples Bank has been ftwind 
to be working satisfactorily m a district town and has sufficient^ 
established its credit and business n wiU be easy to induce ^e 
directors of such a bank to start branches gradually in rlifferent 
taluka towns of the District Such a bank car well afford to work 
a branch even at a loss during the first two years with a eood 
prosp,xt of not only making goml thai lo.. bin nkn „f makmg sub 
stanUaf profits later on The banks in Enropc have been able to 
develop then business tremendonslj because they ore iiorbmg on 
tins line and if the object of ibe co operative peoples' banks to deve 
lop the tr^e and indnssrics o! India ,s to be fnlfillKl these a ouW be 
the right lines on which dcveloiiineut should proceed here Rather 
«ian having many tmy banks with unqualified am! inefficient 
'f '■“'"t a fc"' “ ell staBerl bigger msti 

Ariotlier line on whi* this movement should be tieveltiped is 
bf the organiMion of Um™ of Peoples' Banks for a buListic 
bSsVm n ''lole Presidency Some of the draw 

hSks £ Urban Peoples,’ Banks of ft,,ly are due to these 
k r ® independent of each other and having no sort of co 
f though some banks are 

0.0 , 5. ' '''I'lcb have not only 

put aside CO operative prinuples but are not also in a happy posi 
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tion The organisation of Germany in this respect is well Worth 
copying There all Urban Peoples’ Banks have to be affiliated 
’ The result of this is a 

Peoples’ Ranks 
n mind and acted upon in 
the further development of Uiban Peoples’ banks, the movement 
IS sure to develop on sound lines and will be a veritable boon to 
agriculluiists, traders, artisans and mdustrialisis of India There 
is ample scope for the development of these banks and with their 
development, the nascent industries of India will also get very 
good assistance Here is an ample field for the energies of patriotic 
citizens of the motherland and we exhort all ambitious young men, 
coming out of Indian Universities, to considei tins to be a national 
movement and to devote all their time and energies for the develop- 
ment of co-operative banking in India thereby helping both them- 
selves and their country 
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CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION 
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CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION 

I. Introductory 

CONDITIONS PRECEDENT TO SUCCESS OF DIS~ 
TRIBUTIVE CO-OPERATION. To students of the Co- 
operative Movement and to persons actively engaged in urban and 
rural areas in the propagation of the gospel of co-operation among 
the classes and the masses, it is hardly neceasary to enter into a 
historical disquisition on the origin and development of the distn- 
butive co-operative movement at home and abroad. We need not 
go back to the Bnghton-shop Movement and Robert Owen nor 
even to the Rochdale Pioneers and the early failures of the Whole- 
sale Society. We need not enunciate the principles which consti- 
tute ‘tlie Rochdale plan', so familiar to the student and the practi- 
tioner of Co-operation We need not trace the phenomenal 
development of the Con.sumcrs’ Movement m England, the success 
and growth of the C W S , the spread of this movement and 
the establishment of federations in continental Europe. And yet 
we may with advantage recall the circumstances for a moment, 
which led to the germination of the co-operative idea for con- 
sumers ; we may survey for a moment the soil in which the co- 
operative seed was sown with such conspicuous success The 
pre-Industrial-Rcvolution England had witnessed the evolution 
of the peasant proprietor from the manorial serf and the Industrial 
Revolution transformed tire free peasant into the wage-earner 
The gild system of niecJiaevai England with its doctrine of Jiist 
Price had ^ven place to the domestic system and the doctrines of 
Mercantilism and State Regulation and these now gave place 
to the Factory .System with Free Trade, Individualism and Capi- 
talism Just Price was replaced by competitive prices , State 
Regulation, implying protection of the weak, was replaced by Free 
Trade and Free Competition signifying the survival of the fittest 
and the implied invitation to the weak to go to the wall. A wage- 
earning class was evolved •, the proletanat came into being. With 
no personal touch with his employer, with no hope of raising him- 
self, as in the old days, to the pfsition of a small master, the prole- 
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tarian «as a ne« product of the ige In hjs efforts to improve 
his economic position he laboured under handicaps The Combi 
nation Laws were at last repealed in Jff35 and naturally the wage 
earning serfs intoxicated with the strength which combination 
gives to the weak launched into revolutionary Trade Unionism 
With the collapse of these violent means to frighten eniplo)ers 
into improving their economic condition the proletariat passed on 
under Owemte impulse to Chartism and political emancipation 
which they fondly hoped would be the means of their economic re 
generation Disappointed in these what could labour possibly 
think of Foiled in attempts to improve their condition as pro 
ducers they turned to efforts to achieve their objects as consumers 
foiled m their attempts to get more from others they turned to 
efforts to save more for themselves Espectation from others was 
given up for self reliance 

Thus the idea of Consumers Co operation germinated We 
see a body of men with no prospect ol economic advancement 
with the State reluctant to imdertike labour legislation with em 
ployers not yet sufficiently enlightened to launch on well-conceived 
•wetfare schemes feehng their economic weakness acutely and 
determined enough to combat this weakness m some way or other 
Realising the power of combination m their campaign against the 
State and the employers these men set about organizing them 
selves m groups working together to begin at the other end of the 
chain when they had failed at one to improve the distributive 
system when they failed to recast the methods of prodiirtion 

The lesson one derives from this genesis of the movement is that 
tor the distributive movement to take root the conditions piece 
dent must be existence of classes or fairly large groups of men who 
have no ptospett of improving iheit econormc condrtion and status 
at any rate m the near future who feel their miseries and wetk 
nesses acutely enough to make some sacrifice of time and energy 
lor their removal wrho have been disciplined enough to be able to 
work together m harmony and in Co operation towards the common 
end as fellow employees as fellow members of some communitv 
caste or organisation or as residents in a compact locality 

BOMB/H the working CLjISS 

country and province ’ Do 
ThMt; is not the pioletanat 

Indian labourer more ohen 
man not having a tiny plot (A land to fall back upon capitalism 
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having not ' ' i •* « ’ .f . • ' 

Indian lab< . • . . . 

strikes and ' * • ^ 

The Indian employer of to-day ' ' 

and welfare-work The State t 
Labour and is not reluctant to 

working classes are yet too backward, too illiterate, too unorganis- 
ed to recognise their economic weakness and to take active steps 
in concert and co-operation, to seek a way out. The working man 
feels jus ^vages are not enough, and tries to make up by one of 
the three methods, beg, borrow or steal. The organised factory- 
industry and the impersonal relations between the employer and the 
employee precludes the first ; the penal code precludes the third , 
the usurer welcomes him, therefore, naturally to the middle course 
Show him a possible way to increase his earnings and he will wel- 
come it , even bucket shops and strikes will appeal to him Show 
him a cheaper and more impersonal sowcar and he will welcome 
him. Ciedit societies will therefore please him , for our credit 
societies are not yet self-fiuanced, have not yet evoked a sense of 
self-relinnte and mutual help, and function mostly as cheap and 
indulgent sowtars. But lalk to him of a store and he will not 
understand you Vou, so to speak, he feels, want to turn him 
topsy-turvy, He thinks of himself as a wage-earner , you want 
him to think of himself as a wage-spender. He is a producer 
and thinks of possible additions to his income ; you tell him, he is 
a consumer and want him to think of possible subtractions from 
expenditure He is prepared to put in a little extra work to gam 
more ; you ask him to put m a little extra work to save moie He 
IS a man with muscles to earn more ; you want him to think like 
an old woman, to pinch here and pinch there and save more The 
negative doctrine does not catch his imagination and he laughs at 
you and thinks you perhaps a fool for all youi pains. Besides, 
the cheap gram-shop, the cheap cloth-shop and other welfare 
schemes take away considerably the force from off your argument 
1 he Bania with his credit sales gives facility , you with your Roch- 
dale cash system incommode him The Banja with his adultera- 
tion sells cheap ; you with your higher morality sell dear , and the 
cheapest only is what the workman wants ; quality does not so 
much matter The Bania saves him trouble ; you ask him to work 
for his store, for his own shop, thoi^h you perplex him with cash 
sales and high price You tempt him with profits to be and which 
are usually swallowed up by hungry inexperience No wonder the 
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Indian workman is not congenial malenal for the distributive mo\e- 
ment 

THE LO\iER MIDDLE CLASSES The Io«cr middle 
class IS certainly more educated and more alive to its weaknesses 
and to possible ways out of them Unorganised as this class 
always is attempts at forcing increase m salaries by strikes or 
protests which are veiled threats of strikes are not possible 
Bucket shops and the totahsator may tempt the lower middle-class 
man the stock exchange may tempt him more but he is generally 
too shrewd and practical not to reaUsc after a wholesome lesson 
taught by the experience of burning his fingers how futile it is 
to attempt to increase his income in this fashion A wave may 
carry him off his feet and industrial booms may create a mama 
but his innate sobriety soon brings him round to a true perception 
of the futility of such methods He can only increase his income 
by winning promotions by good steady work or doing some extra 
work He is dissatisfied with his position and his income he longs 
to improve it and he is aware that he cannot do so unless he puts 
in a few extra ounces of energy in some extra work He is gene- 
rally not a producer himself he is a petty middleman or a drudge 
in some omce firm or pedkt be acutely realises that he is a 
consumer Economic advantage obtained positively by writing up 
accounts for an illiterate but shrewd Bon merchant by contributing 
to the dignity of the nsmg upper-class man by undertaking to 
coach up his children or by adding to his own dignity and influence 
by making himself that useful appendage of an aristocrat the 
Family Tutor or economic advantage obtained negatively by 
saving annas here ->,^-1.1.1 t t 

butive movement rr 
lower middle class 

for a satisfactory yield ut course it should be deeply culcivuted 
•with the plough of propaganda u must be dressed Iiberalh wiih 

n jtb a suffi 
must be an 
rom time to 

time unproductive growths and the /iroduce must be transported 
bv loyalty to the market ol success 

THE UPPER CLASSES The upper middle class does not 
feel the need acutely enough It may be tempted perhaps if 
co-operative purchase and sate principles be applied to costK arti 
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cles and articles of luxury. The upper class lias, as it were, a cistern 
with many pipes to fill it up quicidy and a small little hole in it The 
leakage does not matter , the danger is one of overflow The 
remedy is apparently not to close up the small leak but rather to 
skilfully drain off the overflow by convenient channels of chanty to 
fill the empty cisterns of the lower strata to moisten their parched 
throats 

LACK OF INTEREST Such are the conditions m urban 
areas in India , and yet what did we attempt to do ^ Agriculturists 
form by far the major portion of our population and co-operation 
was introduced to meet their wants Their heavy indebtedness re- 
quired a remedy and co-operation was requisitioned to serve as 
such The movement started and grew along credit lines and propa- 
ganda was also directed largely to this end We witnessed a rise, a 
phenomenal rise in the number of piimary societies Non-credit 
problems failed to attract attention for years and co-operators 
•worked on as if credit was the only need of the rural population. 
Urban problems suffered a similar neglect and even when attention 
was turned towards them, it was m the direction of the development 
of urban banking Credit, urban and rural, has so far been the 
obsession of co-operators in our country and the no less important 
non-credit side was explored liaUingly only of late , and yet, co- 
operation Will achieve but little until both in towns and villages, 
we tack on this great movement to the service of needs, other 
than credit, of our people. The ulfimare success or failure of the 
Co-opcracive Movement will be determined hy the growth and 
development of non-credit Co-opcration. Credit is but a fraction 
of the needs of the agricuhunst , credit is one of the many needs 
of the small producer ; credit is hut one of the needs only of the 
small urban tiadei Credit will not help the exploited factory- 
hand, the sweating office drudge, the weavei, skilful in production 
and design, though ante-diiuvian in marketing, the oppressed te- 


and the consumer nearer by the elimination or absoiption of the 
intervening profit-taking middlemen And, what has Co-operation 
hitherto attempted in our country? It has attacked only one 
middleman — the usurer It has not yet seriously combated 
the host of other middlemen, the employer, the contractor, the 
Katlihandais, the middlemen retailers, the landlords It is surely 
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Dmf that co-operators took seriously m hand not merely the con- 
sideration ol grievances and petitions for concessions to Govern- 
ment not merely the smooth working o{ the societies which have 
already been started not merely the contemplation of achievements 
but also the consideration of how propaganda should be earned 
on bi the Department and non-ofhciaSs in other directions, what 
new types of societies should be started and how and where, the 
contemplation of possibilities and ways and means to translate 
them into actualities F.very one is not a borrower, every one 
does not need the faohties of a credit or^iusation , but every one 
IS a consumer The importance of the Consumers’ Movement is, 
ji seems not sufficiently raised by us — a movement which tries 
to meet the needs better and economically for every one — a move 
mem which has a great value as trunmg and educauon to the 
people in administration and geneial management of a commercial 
concern a movement which csdls for efforts on the part of the 
members and draves out the inner man 

THE FIRSl PHASE THE STIMULUS OF THE 
GREAT IV/IR The War and the consequent high pnees stimu 
lated bv a great deal of profiteering tumw the attention of the 
Co-Qperatwe Department in this province to the need for allevvdt 
ing distress by starting co-operative store societies A special 
^Wsistant Registrar for Purchase and Sale was appointed and a 
good many store societies came into being The control of com 
modities of everyday use like nee and the faahties which were 
secured for co-operative store soaeties m that connection created 
an artificial soil tor the sowing of the Consumers’ Movement So 
long as the difficulties of the Control’ regime lasted, people were 
glad to use the store societies as mediums to overcome the hard 
ships But ihe control removed, the stimulus to loyaltv dis 
appeared and one store after anot*- - ^ - 

few remain to drag out a weary 
pended animation Great enetf 

movement an attempt was made at starting a Wholesale Society 
which however, practically never began work The Bombay Co 
operative Stores backed by the leading Bombay co-operaiors went 
into liquidation the Anglo-Indian Stores at Colaba followed su« 
and a rot set in which soon spread up-conntry The first phase 
of the Co operative Distributive Movement m Bombay vrhich 
aimed at establishing cloth gram and groceries’ stores thus ended 
m 1922 It IS time for the second phase now to begin and it is 
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for us to consider hou to usher in tWs second phase so that now 
at any rate the sure foundation of this important movement may be 
laid, on whicli the future superstructure may be raised in tins 
country 

IMPORTANCE OF CO-OPERATIVE DISTRIBU- 
TION. It does seem necessary to emphasise the great and 
far-reaching importance of a well-organised and weil-deveioped 
consumers’ movement The co-operators in the Presidency, 
official and non-official, have ever been ready to accept, in theory 
at least, the great desirability of fostering tins movement in the 
Presidency and have made, and are making, fitful and spasmodic 
efforts to start societies here and there Yet, it appears, that wc 
here have not sufficiently realised that the consumers' movement is, 
if any, more important than the rural co-operative credit movement, 
important ami extremely necessary as that movement is. We have 
not sufficiently realised that while Raiffeisen introduced a scheme 
for the betterment of a section, a large section though, of the peo- 
ple, the Rochdale Pioneers pioneered a scheme for the betterment 
of every section of the people For, while we all are not agricul- 
turists, we all including these agriculturists are consumers. We 
have not sufficiently realised tl^t even from the agriculturists’ 
point of view, Raiffeisen solved only a fraction of his many 
problems, for credit societies do not help the great and fundamental 
problems of agricultural supply and marketing or, as ive say, agri- 
cultural purchase and sale It must not be forgotten further that 
in the economic organisation of society. Distribution is as impor- 
tant as, if not more than, Production. Production cannot benefit 
producers unless the distributive system is just, equitable and less 
wasteful than the one prevailing in the capitalistic ordering of 
society If Raiffeisen Banks attempt to help the agriculturist 
producers and if Schulze-Delitsch and lAizzatti banks, the urban 
artisan, tiader and other small producei, the Store recasts the 
distributive system effectually and organises the society from the 
other end, that of consumers. Further, we are looking upon the 
consumers’ movement as an essentially urban movement, and do 
not identify this movement with the wider and infinitely more 
important supply movement Whether it is consumption for pro- 
diirtion or consumption for existence, the store movement really 
is the instrument of organising and remodelling the whole system 
of supply. It must be very distinctly realised that the store move- 
ment IS both urban and rurtd, .ind with its implication of ro-opera- 
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the manager and salesman and spcures customers by apparently 
keeping a very narrow margin of profits, retailing gram at just 
a little over the wholesale price, by giving them ail possible facili- 
ties, receiving back unapproved gram, delivering goods bought 
and canvassing for orders by periodical inquiries at their houses, 
by quoting different rates adjusted nicely to their temperaments and 
purses, believing in the usefulness of yielding in one point to the 
extent of positive loss so as to secure profits m another, and above 
all by his readiness to allow credit and settle bills periodically T he 
retailer does not, of course, lose in his transactions ; he gams ; he 
makes very fair profits The apparently narrow margin of profits 
is considerably widened by the invariable practice of adulteration 
of superior with inferior qualities and by employing false weights 
and measures 

A co-operative grain store, to succeed, must, therefore, prove 
Itself better than the retailer’s shop It must give the same facili- 
ties , It must charge the same prices ; and in addition it must hold 
forth the possibilities at least of more facilities, lower prices, better 
qualities or correct weights and measures And this is almost 
impossible to achieve With the impersonal management, without 
the sense of personal interest among the manager, salesman and 
the menial staff, with the higher morality which would not dream 
of adulteration or false weights and measures, with the impossibi- 
lity in an impersonal concern of adjusting prices to suit the different 
types of customers, with the increased reluctance of customers to 
pay and th< ’ <» • periorjic-illy if credit 

sales were to the theoretically 

superior ca ^ , obviously for a co- 

operative gram-shop to stand the competition of the Daneivala. 
And yet, this Is what we must seek to achieve. What can be done 
then to attain our end ? 

Apparently, the Co-operaUve Store must do all that the 
Dantwala does , though the shop itself is run on a co-operative 
basis so far as the distribution of profits is concerned, the manage- 
ment must be based on competitive business lines Adulteration 
and false weight."; etc must be resorted to ; credit sai^ permitted : 
and all the doubtful practices, which are the e^entials of the 
retailer’s success, adopted TTits system iril) leai-e ample scope 
for sharp practices on the part of the manager, who need nor 
therefore , be paid highly. A small pay with a percentage of profits 
at the year’s end, would be sufficient inducement to the man in 
charge to run the shop successfully from a busings point of view. 
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The shop %;ould practically be his pmate concern with the mem- 
bers capital and with the members participating m the distribution 
of the profits The watchfuJn^s of the Managing Committee is 
not so essential and the loyalty of members is not such an indispens- 
able item Non member customers will be attracted and the 
chances of success are great But, this type of a store societv is 
hardly worth our encouragement Co-operative in name, compe- 
titive in essence this type cannot build up the Consumers’ Move- 
ment with its high mof^ity and better methods of business Co- 
operation cannot make any headway if consumers are yet to be 
exploited by the managei-danewala There are in our Presidency a 
few stores which are run on these lines and though commetcuilly 
successful, must be regarded as total failures from the point of view 
of ro-operatinn A co operative society must on no account go in 
for any of the doubtful methods . rt must be above suspiaon , the 
goods sold must be unadulterated . correct weights and measures 
only must be used , one price roust prevail And yet, these higher 
principles involve apparently higher pnees as compared with the 
prevailing roarkee rates 

T0y,4LTY F/lcrORS OF SUCCESS, ECONOMIC 
ylDVANTAGE The prohlmi thus resolves itself into apparent 
higher prices and fair practice xersus apparent lower prices and un 
fair practice The Utter, co-operators cannot sanction , the former 
IS therefore, the only solution 'fhis implies a brisk educative 
propaganda among the people, for whose benefit a store society 
IS proposed to be started, educating them into the aims and ideals 
of co-operation on the distributive side and proving to them that 
the apparently higher prices are in realitv not higher but probably 
lower, at any rate equal and that the gam m purity is no small 
gam for health as for the purse An educative propaganda seems, 
therefore a condition precedent to the success of a gram store 
Let not the organisers of a store lead the intending members into 
expecting economic advantage appiecvably Lei the emphasis be 
hid on purity and such indirect gams Let them know that they 
would be called upon to pay a lifie more apparently for the goods 
they buy In other words the manager danewala type being out 
of question, the only way wmJd seem to be that the members must 
be bent on being loyal whatever the apparent shortcomings of 
their store be Loyalty will assure a certain amount of custom , 
the initial custom will attract mure outside custom and in the end 
lojalty will bring about the genuine success of the store from the 
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financial as well as the co-operative points of view Loyalty at 
•all costs has, therefore, been rightly held forth as the primary condi- 
tion for the success of a «)nsumers' society ; and such loyalty can 
only be born of needs acutely felt and realised by a vigorous edu- 
cative propaganda, 

FACILITIES AND SENTIMENT. But there are other 
means also to excite loyalty. Facilities and sentiment are great 
offsets to higher prices If an article could be secured at his own 
door, one is .generally willing to pay a little higher for it ; and if in 
addition, the article can be obtained from a communal shop, one is 
all the more willing to pay the higher price. Absence of adultera- 
tion and correct weights and measures and the like are perhaps not 
sufficient inducements to loyalty, even with an educative propa- 
ganda, inasmuch as people almost universally fancv themselves to 
be shrewd enough to check the unfair practices of the Danewala. 
Facilities and sentiments are, however, far more powerful and, as 
an alternative to low prices, these mu-st be employed as the cement 
to lay the foundation of a store society securely. Gram stores will 
thus have a chance, a good chance to succeed in nooks and corners 
of great cities where the ubiqtiitous Danewala is not close by. in 
localities where the residents are members of one community 
mostly , the chances of success will doubtless be strengthened 
materially where both factors are present, that is, where in a com- 
pact area, unexploited by a retailer, there are to be found members 
of one community 

STORES FOR CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING COLONIES. 

In Bombay, it appears to me, therefore, the housing 
societies furnish the best breeding grounds for gram store 
societie.s They are mostly on communal lines, and there is a 
strong communal tie between the residents They are mostly colo- 
nists in the suburbs of Bombay, and the members have not got 
a retailer close by Earnest efforts must therefore be made la 
persuade the members of housing soaeties to start gram, groceries 
and sundries stores for the benefit of their members Facilities 
and sentiment will be tlie strong backbones, the loyalty of the 
members will almost be assured and the success can almost be 
guaranteed Further there can be an additional advantage in this 
particular case The area of operation being small and compact, 
it is possible for honorary workers to run the store Ordinarily, 
for a commercial concern like the store or for any institution requir- 
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*' '-"rp aT»rI ^^o^k, honorary 
But when 

the store is mtciiutu ^ ^ ® meet 

the needs of a small group m a compact and smaii aiua, as in this 
rase, honorary work will pay , it will be economic and efficient 
The cost of management, often a ruinous factor in many of the 
store societies and the cause of their failure, tviU be thus reduced 
to a mmimum and the pnces can therefore be as low as, if not 
lower than, market prices Economic advantage, facilities and 
sentiment all the three combine in this case and make the success 
of the store almost certain AU concerned m the work of organisa- 
tion may well be asked therefore, to concentrate their attention 
to housing societies and orgonise gram, groceries and sundries 
stores 1 hese societies wall also be a means of restoring confidence 
in the Consumers' Movement which has been very much shaken 
by the failures of the first phase of the movement One further 
advantage in these housing soaeues' stores is that the members 
are of the middle class are educated, and are trained m at least 
one form of Co^tperacion 

WADIS Apart from this extremely promising type, there are 
others too where the chances of success are also great enough 
In Bombay, there are Wadis at many places where there is fairly 
large population largely belonging to one community or at least 
having some close bond between them Angre's Wadi and its 
Dakshni Brahmin population Amnt Wadi with its Gujaratis, 
Pannal^ Terraces and the Farvalt mansions near Grant Road with 
a preponderating Kathiawad Nagar element, Chikalwadi and the 
Parsis ihe Dadyshet Agnri Lane and the Lad Banias and many 
others come to the mind, where grain stores on a small scale, con 
ducted by honorary workers with small capital could be started 
and successfully run to meet the needs of the compart groups of 
educated middle class men 

CHAWL RENTING SOCIETIES CO OPERATIVE 
BAZAARS AND BUYING CLUBS In such localities, it 
would be perhaps advisable to reach the stage of starting a full 
fledged store through some intermediate training and educative 
stag^ House renting socielies must be formed in these groups 
of diawls or buildings, whereby the tenants through their society 
may take up the rent contract for tfie chawl or building and thus 
save themselves from vartous little acts of petty tyranny, from 
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various httle sins of omission and commission, of whicli landlords 
in Bombay are often accused The vexatious, interference of the 
Mehiap and the Bhaiyya will disappear, rents would probably be 
a little lowered, sanitation will be better attended to, periodic white- 
washing etc. will not be neglected, and the tenant's would he hap- 
pier m a number of ways Such soaeties will weld the tenants 
into a more compact and homogeneous body, fitted to advance 
further along the paths of Co-operation. The next step would 
be, a Co-operative Bazaar. A few leadmg men of the Wadi might 
arrange with the grain-dealers, the inasalawalas, the ghee and oil 
vendors to visit the Wadi on say Sunday mornings, when one rate 
would prevail and purchases of necessaries be greatly facilitated 
Such an arrangement would not mean much advantage ; but it 
means facilities which are bound to be appreciated The Zoioas- 
tnan Stores at Chikalwadi is something like this and tlie custom 
It attracts every Sunday morning clearly suggests that other centres 
too could and should be similarly served. The Bazaar means 
bringing the w'holesaler to one's gates periodically But either as 
a further step or as an alternative, buying clubs could well be 
started, whicn would require pooling the indents of members and 
making the purchases at wholesale rates, this being in essence go- 
’ * ‘ ' . • /• 1 • consumers 

n indent basis 
or two hono- 
rary energetic workers who are prepared to take the trouble of 
colfectmg indents, making purchases and distributing them to 
members. The Provincial Conference has already in principle 
approved of the organisation of such buying clubs and indeed the 
pnnciple-s underlying such institutions are being followed by almost 
all of us Relatives and fnends often order out ghee, mangoes, 
nee or Uiar dal from up-country to secure better quality and lower 
prices What is needed is the systematisation of these spasmodic 
efforts of individuals Why this type of Consumers' Society has 
not been organised is a puzzle only explained on the theory that 
co-operative organisers, official and non-official, have rarely 
troubled themselves to think about the Consumers’ Movement in 
general, and buying clubs in parbcular. 

RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. Stores for railway employees 
are also worthy of encouragement. Here though the connecting 
link between members is the tie of common employment — usually 
a very frail support to lean on — concessions in transport charges 
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give a tangible economic advantage and sales on the Deferred Cash 
Payment b) stem the price being recovered from the purchaser s 
pay through the office are a much prized facility 

CASH AND CREDIT SALES Cash sales noaneuilldts 
pute IS the best system for a co-operati\e society It a\oids the 
chances of bad debts U saves unnecessary complexity m account 
keeping it means the free play of ca^ntal not locked up by credit 
sales greater turnover and greater profits it means lower prices 
to the customer But we are yet largely wedded to the system 
of settling monthly half yearly and in some cases even yearly 
bills The retailer is a very accommodating sort of person be he 
the Danctcakt or the small cloth seller and by Kis credit sales 
system he gives to his customer facility and also a little dignity 
and tickles his sense of self imponanre With the most promising 
locality the store must adapt itself in India to the system of credit 
sales dull safeguarded till at any rate the customers are weaned 
and won over to cash purchases Wheie tnenvhers ol the sAote 
are members also of a credit society or a housing society there 
ought to be no objection on the score of bad debts to allowing 
credit to the extent of their share money in these societies Better 
still members u( a store should be askeil to get as it were a cash 
credit from a recognised credit society or bank up to a certain 
amount the store gets its dues from the society at the end of the 
month the credit society or bonk recovers its dues from the mem 
bers as if it were a loan granted by it Or the employer may 
guarantee repay ment monthly up to a certain sum and the employ ee 
could then with safety be allowed to bu\ to that extent articles 
from the store on production of the employer s guaranteeing card 
on which each purchase during the month would be entered 
Again the jtorcs might receive deposits and open a sort of a 
Savings Bank Department Deposnmg members would of course 
be allowed to buy up to the extent of the sum to their credit in their 
Savings Bank Account In addition to these methods for giving 
the faaliiv of cred t with the necessary safeguards I would e\en 
favour permitting sales on short term credit to members on the 
persona! security of the manager or a member of the Managing 
Committee up to an amount determined beforehand Such a per 
mission IS very necessary to ayoid unpleasantness and petty annoy 
ance now and then to customers whose oatronage miy well be 
worth securing 

For the mofussil the pntictples suggested m the above anaKsis 
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lor the success of grain and sundries stores hold good. Economic 
advantage, facilities and sentiment are the three great factors, the 
conspicuous presence of one of which at least is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE STORES. A couple of 
years back, the question of pushing fonvard the Consumers' Move- 
ment in Bombay City was taken in hand and was discussed by the 
official and non-officia! workers m the Co-operative Movement 
It was agreed that a Central Distributive Agency should be 
brought into existence for the City of Bombay in the first instance 
and if successful the operations could be extended to the rest of 
the Presidency, thus bringing into existence a Wholesale Society. 
Two different schemes were thought out The one adopted by 
the Department consisted in the main of starting a number of Buy- 
ing Clubs in various parts of Bombay The Secretaries of these 
Buying Clubs were to submit their indents to the Secretary of the 
Central Agency, which opened an unpretentious office in a part of 
the city. The Central Agency wai» to make the purchases from 
day to day as per the indents received and the Secretaries of the 
Buying Clubs were to take away their goods m the evenings or 
the next morning. The scheme was tried for about a year but 
did not prove succe‘isful and had to be abandoned In theory, it 
IS no doubt true, that Buying Clubs are an excellent training 
ground, a first step towards the goal of retail stores, ultimately 
ripening in the orthodox fashion into a Wholesale . but m practice, 
the idea of Buying Clubs does not catch There may be a few 
people who would like to form themselves, mlo a buying club , but 
there are very few who come forward as Secretaries, who would 
collect the indents, purchase from the wholesalers or even submit 
their indents to a Central Buying Club, and distribute the pur- 
chases according to the indents among the members The 
Danewala is very handy and the problematic saving of a small sum 
does not seem a sufficient attraction for much bother and the inevi- 
table cartloads of criticism and suspicion about motives. The only 
alternative that now remains is the organisation of a Centr.al Co- 
operative Store worked not by an inefficient honorary secretary or 
a sleeping managing committee but by an adequate and efficient 
paid staff, supervised and controlled by a wide-awake directorate 
and serving the needs not of amorphous buying clubs but of a 
large number of persons in different localities, not being beaten 
by the Danewala, in the facilities of credit, supply at home, periodic 
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mqmne^ at home, return back of drsapproved articles and the 
like, but beating him m charging lower prices and supplying 
clean, ■wholesome and unadulterated stuff, with correct weights 
and measures A Central Store such as this would be conducted 
on business lines, not smacking of charity or philanthropy at all, 
but adopting competitive co operation— competitive principles for 
the conduct of business and co operative principles m the distribu 
tion of profits *lo ensure success, it would simply depend upon 
the support, m the first instance of Bombay people, though there 
are groups of persons m the up country who for various reasons 
are prepared to welcome and make use of such a Stores One 
point ol importance might well be emphasised here , the question 
of starting the Central Stores must be viewed not as is un- 
fortunately sometimes the case, m this manner We would like 
to start such a society, it is a good idea, and it should catch, 
p'”'*'*- \ ,j should 

fl t to start such 

a What should 

I do to make success certain^ If there is any reasonable dnuht 
about our success, not of course the doubts of the timid or the 
ignorant or the sceptic, but the doubts of the sympathetic well 
wisher, let us not start the blessed society at all 

Success, then, we must secure, it we start What are the 
minimum requisites of success > Or what are the minimum requi- 
sites for avoiding failure? Good management, watchful super- 
vision, goad distribution, sufficient customers, these are the general 
heads under which we can evolve our scheme 

GOOD ilf/lN/4G£JlfENT The person responsible for good 
management is the Manager or Secretary or Managing Secretary 
or Director, whatever you call him He must be not a good sub- 
^dmate meiely , he must be a good administrator and organiser. 
On him shall rest the responsibility He sliall feel and realise his 
responsibility The work requires brains and he must be a brainy 
person The task that we set him is difficult, the business expand- 
ing and the possibilities immense , second and third rate brains 
" . . " msiness brain is essential 

• icer Not only that, but 

• scale In order to faci- 
Utate a complete identification of his interests with those of the 
hocipty, he might be given in addition a share of the net profits of 
the Society Such a highly paid officer, to secure his own position 
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and avoid the possibilities of hU tasting the bitters of unemploy- 
ment would doubtless put his very best efforts, expend his last 
ounce of energy, will not grudge the sweat to ensure the sweets 
of a remunerative job In a prosperous concern. The selection of 
the Manager is indeed a matter of 'idtal importance Mistake in 
this would be irretrievable , correct choice would assure success 

GOOD SUPERVISION. A real live efficient Board of 
Directors, that is what is required. The Manager will manage, 
the Board will really supervise and direct To make them realise 
their responsibilities, to keep them up to the mark, to facilitate and 
encourage regularity of attendance, they shall be paid fees for 
meetings they attend Of the Uireclois, at least two should be 
prominent co-operators to secure the observance of true co-opera- 
tive principles and to avoid the Capitalists' obsession of profit- 
making and indeed to ensure that the consumers are really bene- 
fited. The others had better be business men of ripe experience 
and known ability who will see that the business ig conducted with 
the high standard of ability usually associated with capitalistic con- 
cerns, who will see that purchases are made in the cheapest markets 
and tliat the cost of management is proportionate to the volume 
of business. Even if such business men cannot be found willing 
to serve on the Board, it would not much matter. Strong common 
sense and general culture only are essentia! in the Directors, the 
technical business efficiency being presumed to exist in the 
Manager. 

EFFICIENT DISTRIBUTION Do as the Danewala 
does ought to be our maxim, in e\erything almost, excepting 
fraudulent practices of adulteration and use of false weights and 
measures It shall be necessary therefore, to engage a competent 
man at the head of this section, of course under the general control 
and direction of the Managei It will be for this officer to orga- 
nise the Distribution side, which is as important from the co-opera- 
tive point of view as purchase is fiom the business point of view. 
Under this Assistant Manager, there will have to be a few 
Branches or Depots to facilitate canvassing, periodical inquiries, 
delivery at home, return of unapproved articles, etc At each 
branch, there shall have to be a s^esman in charge and a couple 
of coolies All the necessary faahties which need not be recounted 
hero which are given by the Danewala and some more adopted 
b> big concerns suitable for the upper middle and the upper class, 
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such as order books shall have to be given by the Soaety to can 
vass and retain custom The branches might welt be m the first 
instance in Girgaum Bhuleshsrar, Gamdevi, Grant Road and 
Parel Later on with expenence and efforts on the part of the 
Assistant Manager, further branches may be opened to serve 
other areas like Thakurdwar, Katbadevi, Umerkhadi, Mazgaon, 
Parsi Bazaar Street, B)culla, Chinchpokli and Dadar But even 
to start wjih the Society should do something else besides open 
ing branches in the fi\e areas 

There are numerous places where there are compact groups of 
chaw Is and where there js a fairly large population generally be- 
longing to one comrmiriitj There are, for example, Angre s 
Wadt Bhimrao Blocks Amnt Wadi Amar Wadi Pannalal 
Terraces, Parvati Mansions, and the various Housing Societies' 
Colonies We need not attempt to form there Buying Clubs, 
but we ma) hold there, m the compound or sacani space near or 
inside the area a weekly bazaar where one salesman and two 
cooliea might go -ind sell the ordinary household requisites to the 
residents This would be something like what is being done nt 
Chikh'ilwadi for the poor Parsis U is not necessary for us to 
hold the bazaar only on Sundays but rather, Sunday for one Wadi, 
Monday for another Tuesday for n thud, and in this way, by 
engaging a couple of salesmen and a few coolies and with the 
previous tactful wmniog over of the sympathetic interest of the 
tc4id*mts by the managerial stall of the Society, there would be 
very good business done at these bazaars If the n olume of busi 
ness done at the bazaar m a particular Wadi justifies, a regular 
branch Depot in or near the area could he started 

Further the Society should undertake to supply the ordinary 
requirements of the me&scs in the various CtAlcge Hostels Buy 
ing clubs need not be started m these Hostels , these are buynng 
clubs already going by the name of messes All that the Society 
has to do IS to gel the order for the articles required from the 
secretaries of the messes weekly or periodically, and suppK the 
articles There are many such hostels run by colleges and by 


in volume but also in regulanty Hotels and Boarding Houses 
hke the Madhavashram Arya Pathikashram Empire Hindu Hotel 
'^ould also require fairly big quantities of food stuffs etc , and the 
Soaety must capture their custom also Hostels and hotels, with 
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the regular branches and the weekly bazaars, would secure suffi- 
cient custom to make the Society pay its way The managerial 
staff shall have, of course, to visit these various Wadis, housing 
societies, hostels and hotels, and convince the people there that the 
Society would supply their needs better and at least as cheaply as 
the ordinary retailer who probably supplies them at present There 
is no reason to doubt that the Society shall have sufficient members 
even to start with. If, however, it does not, and if sufficient custom 
from up-country also does not materialise, then a few months’ 
experience will be enough, and without any very great loss, the 
further activities of the Society can be stopped and better times 
awaited as a result of fuitlwr intensive propaganda, steadily earned 
on by the Department and the Institute Officers for the consumers' 
movement 


B. The Cloth Store 

The second necessary of life, be.sides food-stiiffs is cloth- 

ing ; and co-operative cloth stores ought to be as natural and 
normal developments of the consumers’ efforts at bettering them- 
selves as grain stores With regard to the selection of a suitable 
site, the same principles ought to be oirefully kept m mind as in 
the case of grain ana sundries stores. Lower prices, facilities and 
sentiment are the guiding principles here also. But the peculiari- 
ties of the cloth trade must be kept steadily in mind and it mii.ct 
he recognised that the nature of the business makes the store 
a more complex institution to conduct and a more doubtful propo- 
sition. Unlike foodstuffs, cloth is not required every dav In 
an oidinary middle-class family budget, while foodstuffs absorb 
50 pel cent to 60 per cent of the total expenditure, clothing comes 
up to about 15 per cent, to 20 per cent. This suggests that, in 
the first place, a larger membership is essential for a cloth store. 
A small compact group of persons will not make a cloth store 
a success, cannot give it enough custom from among its members. 
The turnover, in the second place, cannot be as brisk as in the 
gram store and larger capita would seem to be a nece.ssity. Fur- 
ther, foodstuffs dn not present that vanety in design, quality, finish 
etc , which cloth does ; and as different people have widely different 
tastes, the stock has got to be pretty large and assorted to attract 
and retain custom This means also larger capita! An additional 
difficulty IS presented by the fact that the prices m the cloth trade 
fluctuate often widely. This necessiULes the employment of a 
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of management on the working capital Ihe conditions ol the 

cloth trade are thus so different from those of the case iheady 

considered that co operators would be well advised to let it alone 

lor the present unless indeed they 

with efficient management The 

not much consequence it is the 

and secure custom from members 

to be run stnctiy on competitive business lines and canvassing 
inducements advertisements and all such business devices must be 
Employed Sudi a shop would be co operative in its distribution 
of profits and it would be n sort of a first step towards the 
establishment of a wholesale soaety 

THE WHOLESALE The idea that retail societies must 
precede the starting of the wholesale is not necessarily always true 
The wholesale may precede the retail and indeed be the suppoit 
on which the frail little retail shops m the tm country maj fasten 
themselves The leakages due to a paid staff and the minor losses 
due to inexperience will be counterbalanced by the profits which 
are bound to result from large scale operations In a matter like 
cloth therefore small shops run by honorary workers need not 
be thought of unless perhaps tn rural areas* middling {.hops are 
disastrous efficiency of management disproportionately raising the 
cost of management and reduction m the latter entailing efficiency 
A society with a large membership with Rs ijo ooo or more as 
the subscribed shire cipital with a turnover of several lacs is the 
only one which has a reasonably good chance of success It is 
■well worth trying to organise such a society not necessarily for 
the gam to the consumer members but for its great influence on 
the Consumers Movement throughout the Presidency since when 
the difficulties of the cloth trade are successfully mastered such a 
society can extend its operations to other primary and secondary 
needs of men and gradually in a few years time function as the 
great wholesale society of Western India enabling retail consu 
iners soc eties of various descriptions to flourish m up country 
towns and even villages That a Wholesale Society is a necessity 
Has been acknowledged at various Conferences Provincial and 
Divisional The failure of the first attempt need not deter us from 
concentrating on laying the foundation for a Wholesale Society by 
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organising a big Cloth and Sundry Store in Bombay City. The 
chances of success would, of couise, depend not upon the loyalty 
of members but upon efficient management, which could probably 
be secured by fair payment. The risk ts not great and is well 
worth running, m view of the greatly beneficent influences which 
the prestige, example and hicilities of a successful store society 
IS bound to exercise on the great and important consumers’ move- 
ment It would be well, however, to mmimisc the risk of failure 
by leaving half the subscribed capital unused as a deposit in some 
bank fetching fair interest. Inexperienced management or un- 
avoidable circumstances in the prebminary stages or unforeseen 
mishaps may cause losses and may not allow dividends to be paid 
on the shares much less the bonus to customers on their purchases. 
Success to start with, as evidenced hy declaring a dividend on 
shares at the end of the first year, Is of considerable importance m 
strengthening the confidence of share-holders and stimulating cus- 
tom. The unused half of the capital would enable the society, 
m the event of no profits having been made to declare half the rate 
of interest earned thereon to the shareholders and would enable 
the society to meet losses to the extent of the interest earned 
Further, when experience has been obtained, it is often found that 
there arc no fluid resources left and the society collapses The 
unused iialf of the share capital, however, can in this case be 
brought into play with effect and the society can well be placed, 
armed with e.xpenence and money, in a position to wipe off 
gradually its losses and attain success U might be suggested that 
the purpose may as well be sei ved by not calling up the lull amount 
on the shares, and when necessary the uncalled amount may be 
called in. But it is a common experience with jomt-stock capiUlis- 
tic concerns, much more so with co-operaU\e societies, that it is 
often very difficult to realise the subsequent calls on shares, when 
the society has been running at a loss Calling up the whole 
amount and reserving and placing in safe deposit one half or 
some such proportion is a much better thing to do. 

III. Consumers’ Societies (Special Types) 

People have numerous requirements ; they do not merely need 
food, clothing and shelter , their needs are various Food, cloth- 
ing and shelter are the primary needs ; every one needs these. 
But there are a variety of other needs, which may be felt parti- 
cularly by different sets of people Consumers’ Co-operation need 
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not therefore be confined to proviclin» a netuork of gram stores 
but may tsell extend to amnging for the supply of the paaicubr 
needs of particular sections of people The tic of common ne«l» 
m these cases \s so strong genetally that the chances of success 
of a CO operative societ> are considerably strengthened The big 
cloth store as the first step towards a Wholesale Society, the small 
retail cloth stores following in us wake the imall gram and groce- 
ries stores co-oj>erati\e Boz-ws and buyang clubs are good 
enough when properly organised But it appears more promising 
for the secon 1 phase of the movement for consumers to take m 
hand the organisation of small special types of societies for parti 
cular sets of consumers These will he economically paying will 
have a great educatite influence and will restore confidence m the 
consumers moaement so greatly shaken by the disastrous failures 
of seteml store societies in ihe early years of this decade 

t College Co-optrauve Stores 

Chief among these speaal types of consumers societies are 
stores for the supply of books stationery sports requisites and 
other requirements of college students T he facilities of getting 
books on the spot and of getting the exact ^ cion recommended 
by professors arc great enough to make loyotlty almost automatic 
Trade terms can easly be arranged with publishers and leading 
hookbcllers and books can be sold at market rates with almost the 
certainty of getting a rebate or bonus of one anna in the rupee on 
purchases at the end of the year The society can also undertake 
to accept second hand books for sale on commission from past 
students and thus perform a much needed and useful ser\ ice to 
the past -and present students reduang the expenditure on books 
A society like this confemng facilities md appreciable economic 
advantage worked entirely by honorary workers the students 
under the guidance trf ihcir professors has the additional advantage 
of educating the students praaically in the methods and machinery 
of business in the art of saf goaemment in a way and brings about 
a fine spirit of co-operation and brotherhood which goes a long 
way towards making them belter atizens later The Sydenham 
College Co operative Store Soa^ well illustrates the possibilities 
of this type of consumers sociecns Successful from the start 
It has managed w ith a share capital of about Rs 500 to effect a 
sawng to the members of more than Rs s 000 Rs i 2CO of 
which are m the Reserve Fund the rest hnsing been distributed as 
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interest on the share capital and as bonus to members on purchase. 
The spirit animating this body of workers may be gauged from the 
fact that the activities were soon extended to the sale of second- 
hand books, to the supply of sports’ requisites at a much cheaper 
rate, to the sale of hosiery and also to the supply of refreshments, 
thus displacing the College Bhat. The society affords facilities to 
the College Libiary by supplying books ordered' out and by under- 
taking the binding of old volumes. But the spirit can be better 
gauged from the fact that from the profits, they make of their own 
accord donations to Co-operative Conferences, offer prizes to en- 
courage members to get trained in Co-operacion at the Co-operative 
Training Classes organised by the Provincial Co-operative Insti- 
tute and by instituting free studentships at ihe college There 
are already stores of this type at the Xaviers’, Gujarat, Raja- 
ram, New Poona and Bahauddin and Surat Colleges, and other 
colleges are contemplating seriously of starting such store.s for 
their students Co-operative workers, both officials and non- 
offiaals, should concentrate on providing every one of the colleges 
in the Presidency with a store like this and the Boinbw Students’ 
Brotherhood might well organise a Students’ Central Co-operative 
Store at Bombay to run as a wholesale store by a paid staff as a 
business concern 

4. School Stores 

There is as great a need for starting co-operative book and 
stationery stores in .secondary schools as indeed in colleges ; and 
there is as much advantage from the educative and character-build- 
ing view-points But the great difficulty m secondary schools is 
that most of the pupils are minors They are thus by themselves 
not eligible to foim co-operative soaeties of any type but are not 
debarred from becoming members of a society which must have, 
according to the Co-operative Act, ten major members but can 
have a nvimbej of minor members The difficulty can, therefore, 
be surmounted by starting a school store with the teachers and 
parents as members in addition to the boys themseHes Thu, will 
have a further advantage in this that the young boys being not 
mg even a small business without 
at each step, the teachers can 
iry and the accountant and the 
parents or guardians may saf^maid the interests of the pupils 
There are already a good many so-called co-operative stores in 
•various schools in the Presidency. These are, however, un- 
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resjstcred soc«eties and neither the official of the Department nor 
the non-ofTicials of the Insmuie know where they emt. ^^he^e 
they work, how they conduct the business and how they lare. In 
most cases, the store i5> luanaged somehow by the H^d-master and 
one of his. assistants as a depaiiment of the school, as a sort ol 
welfare-work activity, the profits being never distnbuted as bonus 
on purchases, the accounts never being submitted to a general 
meeting, the managers being tesponstWe to their own consciences 
only and what is worse, boys themselves not being trained up as 
assistant secretaries, assistant accountants or salesmen Even when 
thus manag#-d, these stores pay thtar way , in such societies, practi- 
cally the ounces ^ failure are reduced to a minimum A registered 
society lb, however, much to he desired U is superior to the 
existing unregistered type wv every respect and particularly on the 
training side The bringing of these untegistered bodies withm 
the fold of the Co-operative Nfovement proper will have further the 
effeci of bringing the prestige of so many successful small con- 
sumers* societies to bear on iFie further development of consumers 
mov-''.*"'- ’ • 

the 

the . 

tution and bring them within the Movement 

3. Hostel Stores 

The Hostels attached to various colleges provide a homogeneous 
gtcMp of p**Tsnns, energetic and edwtated enough to wndeistand the 


themselves making the purchases, the expenses being divided 
among themselves every month The only improvement m the 
method., that one can think of would be to rtiake these purchases 
not front the Danewoln but fiorti a wholesaler and to facilitate these 
purchases, it would obviously be better if the various messes could 
combine and pool ilieir indents A sort of a buynng club is the 
unly thing that they could thus usefully have There is apparently 
no need for a constitution and bye-laws Only in some cases, there 
IS a contractor employed who manages the messes and charges a 
fixed sum per month for boarding Where this system prevails, 
efforts should be made to put a stop to n and to substitute the 
■System of self-management whitih is more vaddy prevalent 
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4. Co-operative Hostels 

Hostel accommodation in some of the rollegiate centres is in- 
adequate, notoriously so in Bombay. The Law College has 
absolutely no hostel, the other colleges m Bombay have not enough 
accommodation, excepting perhaps the Elphinstone Students 
from the mofussii, who come up to Bombay to “study at one of 
the colleges there, are, therefore, often hard put to in the matter 
of decent lodging and boarding. Some manage to get into 
the Y. M. C A. Hostel at Lammgton Road, some m the various 
charitable hostels and others form themselves into groups of three 
or four and share a hired room and pay 4 or 5 rupees each per 
month. These last suffer hardships enough Too little floor space 
for each, with practically no furniture, theii’s is not a lodging but 
a corner with a roof as shelter. Loddng apart, they go to Khana- 
lutils or Ytslits dignified often by hign-soundmg names as /liltmnis 
or Lodges and no wonder soon become physical wrecks The 
climate of Bombay is blamed by the parent ; the water is found 
fault with , the temptations of a large city are held responsible ; 
the mischief is traced to every cause but the true one, the want of 
accommodation m college hostels and the most unhealthy practices 
permitted to continue in the dinners supplied hy the profit-making 
middle-man-proprietor of the Khavawal. A well-conducted co- 
operative hostel in Bombay is> thus a necessity In the organisa- 
tion of such a hostel, the one great difficulty is the rent of the 
building. On a computation, each student will have to pay, m 
an establishment providing decent accommodation for about 60 
students, about Rs. 15 per mensem, the messing charges being 
extra as in college hostels The average student would be glad 
to join the hostel, but would not be prepared to pay anything 
beyond Rs. 10 per mensem for hostel fees. This is the fly in the 
ointment ; a scheme to meet a proved necessity in tlie interests of 
the liealth of students has to be neglected simply because they 
will not pay so much more than their lucky comrades in the college 
hostels Unless the University comes to the rescue, because it is 
a matter concerning college students, by making an annual grant, 
unless tiie Municipal Corporation comes to the rescue, because it 
is a question of the health of the student population of Bombay by 
a similar grant and unless Government similarly comes to the rescue 
also, the co-operative hostel, though -very desirable and necessaiys 
will have to be put on the shelf till a philanthropist gives a building 
at a rent considerably below normal 
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5 Co-operative Hotels 

In 1‘itge cities like Bomkay there is a great scope tor hotels on 
a CO operative b^sis Instead of the show of nch food m the capita 
hstic hotels these can supply plain but wholesome food such as 
the middle classes have at thor own homes The overcrowding 
in Bombay necessitating sending away wives and children penodi 
cally up-country compels the middle class men to get their meals 
at the R AflMflfiaJs and and a co operative hotel would be 

a boon to them from the standpoint of health To be successful 
however the management has got to be honest and efficient and 
this could only be assured if a reliable and capable person is found 
to manage the hotel Everything depends upon the character of 
the man vn charge If he vs honest the hotel is sure to thrive 
the quality of the food will be mamuined and the expenditure n ill 
ttmain wvthm reasonable brnits To secure the whole hearted 
devotion of the mamger n would be highly expedient to give him 
a share m the profits over and above a fixed monthly pav The 
managing committee can supervise easily enough and be guided in 
Its work b) mvifmg to its meetings some of the actual boarders 
No CO operative concern aims at making profits it rather aims at 
the elimination of the profit maker and the hotel much more than 
^her types is an institution where prr^is should not be aimed -it 
If the expenses are met a reserve fund created to meet possible 
tosses and interest on the capital invested therein paid that js 
enough If there is any surplus it should be devoted towards 
improving the quality of the food the neatness and cleanliness of 
the arr^gemetits and when these have reached a sufhcientlv high 
standard tow ards giv ing a bonus to the boarder members 

In view of the great need in Bombay for an institution supply 
lag wholesome food at teatmnable rates co-operators m the city 
should serioufly try to start at least one such hotel at an early date 

6 Cooperative Restaurants 

Analogous to the above co-operative restaurants aiming at the 
dispbcemeni of the Irom tea shops and similar Kshttda shanft 
gnhas which are multiplying with extraordinary rapidity every 
where m Bombay and oiher large cities m the Presidency are 
necessaiy ai^ easy enough to organise and manage and the next 
tew years should see the starting of several such restaurants m 
vanous parts of Bombay and other aties 
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7 Cr»-operarivc Laundries 

The middle-class men in chawls either gel tlieir clothes washed 
through a Dhohic or a. Washing Company, and in the former case, 
it is remarkable that one chawl does not patronise the same one 
Dhobic. Though cheaper, the Uhobic is rather unreh.ible, and 
not so much under the control of residents It would be very 
desiralile to engage tiie services of one Dkobtc for a chawl or a 
group of chawls, or a ivadt One of the members by turns can 
take up the work of receiving every Sunday dirty linen, handing 
it over to the Dhobie and distributing the clean linen received 
from him to the members. Honorary work thus rendered and the 
saving of rent for a shop will make it possible for such a co-opera- 
tive laundry to run surcessfully and will mean a great facility to 


a bonus on custom to the members or create a chawf welfare fund 
Many other types of societies supplying the special needs of 
particular groups of persons offer much promise of success and will 
easily come to the mind The second phase of the Consumers’ 
Movement in the Presidency may well hcgin with the development 
of such small societies designed to meet special needs 

IV. Propaganda and Organisation 
We have so far examined various types of consumers’ societies 
and analysed their chances of success if organised on right lines. 
The important question now remains, who is to organise such 
societies, who is to carry on an educative propaganda for stimula- 
tion of this great movement 

Obviously there is in the first instance the staff, honoiary and 
paid, of the Co-operative Defrartmenl. The Assistant Registrars 
and Honorary Organisers are there , and under instructions from 
the Registrar can do much in their respective areas. The other 
agency is that of the Provindal Co-operalive Institute and its 
branches m Division, Districts and Taiukas, which ought to be able 
to carry the message of co-operation to the consumers in rural as in 
urban areas But there is a difficulty. Credit co-operation has 
progressed ; the number of credit societies in towns and villages, 
their membership and working capital have increased considerably ; 
they present problems of consolidation, supervision and expansion 
It is but natural that the energies of the Co-operative Department 
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should be largely centred iMj «J operative credit nnd banking 
should be devoted to smoothing the conduct nncl management of 
existing institutions Ach evemenls concern them naturally more 
than possibilities in altogether differ«ii lines Consolidation and 
further progress in the same, direction are far more important than 
explorations m practically untried fields If efforts are necessary 
in non-credit directintis they would nituraffy be made to%\arcf'> 
bicil rating the -work of agritultunsts S'ho form in India such a 
large mijority of the population Honoriry organisers find it 
easy to recornmend the seed of co-opent»ve credit tvfiicb has 
germinated pretw successfully m large tracts and people find it 
easier to respond to their call when it means cheap credit from t 
sort of philanthropically disposed sowcar The result is the ex 
tension and expansion of credit societies m towns and villages 
“'e are adventurous enough of their own accord to ex 
>■» « nh be averse to preach 
"**anS 


comjub u j ,5^ 

and educative body the instuuu, . ial 

CO operative policy and practice and has hitherto louiiu on 
venient to go along the beaten track of co operative banking and 
has nnt earned on any effective propaganda along newer lines 
except perhaps co operative housing The re establishment of 
cottage sndustnea on co-operative lines and the )et more impor 
tant because of Wider application organisation of consumers 
liave not yet been seriously taken in hand 

It K dear tkst to promote the hunchsntr of Cnnsomerc* Co 
operation on sound Imes special workers devoid to the cause are 
necessary fhe experiment of a special Assistant Registrar for 
Purchase and Sale was regarded as a failure because perhaps the 
societies started then turned out to be failures But it was certainly 
a success m some pi^mts A good deal of useful information was 
collected a good manj societies were started though it must be 
conceded that the prinaplcs suggested tn the above analysis as 
being esscnual for success Were not steadily kept in view m organi 
sation Now if we recognise certain fundamenta! pnnaples ^ong 
wh ch the movement should proceed the renewal of someth.nS 
lihe the Purchase and Sale Assistant Registrar would be the best 
means of organising societies hnskly and yet on proper lines It 
might be objected perhaps tl^t such an officer for the whole 
rresidency would not be very useful would not be able to do much 
good It seems however that the efforts of such a paid officer 
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who had preferably be the Deputy Re^strar as in other provin- 
ces, supplemented by special honorary organisers in selected urban 
areas to start with, will be quite effective The Institute similarly 
must proceed on different lines, i£ it is to function as it ought to. 
It neglects the unde\eloped aspects of the Co-operative Move- 
ment, which as a propagandist and educative body it is its duty 
to energetically push forward In its training classes, one lecture 
out of 20 IS devoted to Consumers' Co-operation, one to Housing, 
one or two to Producers’ co-opmation, the rest dealing largely with 
co-operative credit, rural and urban. The Institute should have 
two distinct departments The one would be office-work under 
one Secretary largely concerned with focussing non-official thought 
on matters co-operative, adv' '■'** • 

ing their grievances, tnaki • • I 

acting as a sort of an Advist ' . 

should be the propagandist ^ , 

which would carry on active propaganda through honorary workers 
in the branches, through lectures, training classes, pamphlets, 
leaflets, articles in journals, magic lantern shows, talks in chawls 
and in .such other ways 1 he present constitution of hath the 
Department and the Institute is ill-fitted to undertake the arduous 
duties of active propaganda, education and organisation in Indus- 
trial and Distributive Co-operation The cieation of the post of 
a Deputy Registiar, chiefly foi non<redit work, the appointment 
of specid organisers for the purpose and the remodelling of the 
constitution of tl T • » - . - . ^ 

ent secretaries, . ary if 

the Co-operativi ■ . . • . . . ■ than 

credit only Later on, when such societies have come into being, 
it might become necessary for the Institute with Government help 
to pioneer certain types, paying for the efficient and trained 
manager till such time as the soaely pays its own way. 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG THE 
M^ORKING CLASSES 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND LABOUR- 
The co-operative movement has played a great part m advancing 
the cause of labour in Western couiUnes, directly and in a 
far greater measure indirectly Several factors ha\'c contributed 
CO the progress of the Labour Movement in England and other 
industrially advanced countries. Friendly Societies created feelings 
of fraternity among the workers The Co-operative Movement im- 
proved their economic condition and made them familiar with 
business methods. The Trade Union Movement, besides enabling 
them to effect collective bargains as to wages and hours of work 
anrl improving their lot as emjjloyees, piovidetl tliem with a train- 
ingground for public life 

The Co-operative Movement in this country and especially 
among the working classes is of recent origin, scarcely older than 
the trade union movement Tlic latter has prospered much more 
than the former so far as die working classes are concerned, the 
former's appeal, being more direct, its nature militant and its 
struggles more exciting and spectacular With alt its limitations, 
the co-opeiative movement, however, cannot be neglected by the 
weil-w’ishers and friends of Labour, even by those who are inclined 
to make the trade union movement a means of hastening demo- 
cratic control ol industry, without loss of strength to the labour 
movement The direct benefit of co-operation to the working 
classes will always be considerable, but the indirect benefits will 
be still greater. 

Although the co-operative movement has been but a few years 
ago introduced among the workers, the progress hitherto achieved 
may justify a review with a view to indicating the lines along which 
efforts should now be directed An examination of the results 
hitherto achieved should prove helpful m avoiding waste of time 
and energy, and also perhaps in reorganising the movement on a 
sounder basis 
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Z Credit Societies 
A Units of Organisation 

The Co operative Movement in India inoi,Uy consibis of credit 
societies and as regards the working classes it may safely be said 
that the movement is confined to tredit societies on!> An excep 
tion here and there only serves to prove the role In Bombay there 
are a number of co operative credit societies for the benefit of the 
working classes 

The units of organisation vary according to the facihiies avail 
able to the organisers a mill nr factory or any other place of 
employment a chaw) a locality a community or caste or sub 
division of c'istp an institution and a village to which the members, 
originally belong Each unit has its advantages and dis 
advantages 

(a) Welfare Credit Sactettes Societies the membership 
of wh ch IS open only to the employees of a particular null or fart'jrv 
or any other large establishment or any particular department 
thereof may be classed as wcJ/arc credit zociehes These depend 
mainly upon the good toll of the employers for their success 
Capital may be secured from the employer at a nominal rate of 
interest or even without interest tor a year or so m the beginning 
a pa d supervisor may be appoimed by the employer if there are 
several such societies m his concern an office room h^ht 
stauonerv may be supplied tree by the employer and m the case 
of defaulters the instalments that are overdue may be deduaed 
from the wages or salaries of the defaulters and thus the work of 
recovering loans may be made easier The last vs an important 
advantage which is not however enjoyed by all such societies 
If the ^r,r. ii-a^ outside agency and also- 

superv >cy the management is not 

alf of the societies and to 
deriurt overrivie instalments of repayment of loans from the wagev 
or salaries of the defaulting meinbeta even though tVie society is 
financed by the employers and the agency is paid b) them all the 
expenses of welfare work This unwillingness may part!) be 
attributed to the agenej being an outside one and partly to the 
l^r entertained by some managers of mills and factories that if 
the whole amount of wages due to a workman or a clerk is not 
paid to him and any portion of it is withheld in satisfaction of the 
debt overdue from hun to the wotk& credit society he may have 
recourse to law and recover the same from the nmnagement 
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Welfare credit societies labour under some serious disadvan- 
tages The societies are looked upon as one more department of 
the works by the members and they naturally do not take much 
personal interest m the affairs of the societies, beyond drawing 
loans The bond of unity in these societies is very slight and arti- 
ficial Coming, as they do, from different villages, districts, and 
even provinces, belonging as they do to different communities, and 
knowing, as they do, one another but casually and superficially, 
the employees m a mil] or factory oi an establishment or a particular 
department thereof form a heterogeneous group, which is unsuit- 
able for money transactions Then there are disturbing factors 
such as labour turnover and instability of employment Sureties 
have to suffer not infrequently and most of the sureties arc little 
better than strangcr-s so far as the personal relations between the 
sureties and the defaulting members are concerned This leads 
to the penalisation of honest membeis When a man standing 
surety for a defaulting member has to pay penalty for doing so, 
lie IS rarely in n position to recover the loss when the defaulting 
member is* no longer employed in the same works and has shifted 
his place of residence also or has left the city for good The trans- 
actions of a welfare credit society sometimes give rise to compli- 
cations When a member of such a society is suddenly discharged 
or dismissed from employment and when an amount much m 
excess of the wages due to him from the employer is due from him 
to the society, he naturally pleads his inability to repay the amount 
of his loan unless the order of his dismissal is cancelled and he is 
allowed to continue in service, and he is supported m his plea by 
his sureties The supervisor or the secretary of the society is 
asked to intervene on his behalf. Whether the man is rightly or 
wrongly dismissed is an altogether different question The super- 
visor or the secretary of the society cannot reasonably ask the 
works manager to retain the man’s services simply because some 
money is due from him to the society The question of discipline 
and justice is involved 'To cancel the order of dismissal in such 
a case is to put a premium on being indebted to the works’ society 
Another great disadvantage inherent m a welfare credit society 
IS that such a society being financed by or organised and conducted 
at the instance and under the direction of die emplover it ceases to 
function whenever there is a bUike in the works or when there is 
a general strike in that particular mdustry Thus when the need 
for a credit society is the most acute, it becomes utterly useless , 
m short, a welfare credit society fails its members at a critical mo- 
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mem A^tegaTd'siecoNenes \vts^tcad> stated that iomt xtunag 
ers are reluctant to deduct the amounts oi overdue instalments due 
to a credit society from the employee-debtors' wages But even 
when this faciht) is provided by the management — and some soa 
eties enjo) this privilege being departmentally or semi department 
all> conducted — a weUare credit soaetj suffers Recovery becomes 
a dead routine and the society far (tom being a live co operative 
body degenerates into a mere money lending department, the only 
difference between this society and a money lender’s shop outside 
being onK that here the rate of interest is lower and the debtor can 
repay the loan by easy instalments without having to pay the inte- 
rest on the whole amount 

fbl Chaai and L.ocahty Credit Socteites Where the unit of 
organisation is a chawl, members are better known to one another 
and the secretary can easily approach a defaulting member and 
bring his default to the notice of his sureties The drawbacks, 
however, consist m the members being liable »o change the place 
of their residence smee m that case, if thev be indebted to the 
society recovery becomes exceedmgU difficult Moreover, the 
bond between one tenant of a chawl and another of the same chawl 
IS not neressiril) close Unless the members are tenants m the 
same rh.Ywl for a number of years they know little ol one another 
and hence the inability of the managing committee of the society 
to know for cecraffi »l>» Irv-," -.,,,^l a,i t i» r - 

a legitima 

a loc^ity . 

of the focatity 

The credit societies attached to institutions, i e the membership 
or which IS open only to the members of a particular institution, 
amer m advantages and disadvantages accordinu to the constitution 
Ol each particular institution The tnotc diffused the membership 
ot an m^ititutvnn the more difficult is the work of recovering loans 
and the more rivky is the lot ol the sureties 

(c) Communal Credit Soeteites In this countri castes and sub 
castes are nauirally utilized as a basis for organising co-operative 
creO'l societies From a national point of view, a communal unit, 

^ ^ ohjccfton 

( ««.««». - * » • organisations on com- 

nsify narrow caste feelings 
, ^ , e , based on birth should 

ne abided as tar as possible Apart from this higher consideration, 
a credit soaety organised on communal lines, his the pracucal dis- 
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advantage that the members are scattered over the whole city and 
their native villages may also be distributed m different districts 
and talukas, and consequently the organisation is likely to be too 
loose for monetary transactions. The success of a credit society 
organised on a communal basis depends on how far the community 
concerned is a compact one. A soaeiy, the members of which are 
drawn from a small community confined in its original habitation 
to a small area in the mofussi! has certain obvious advantages, 
although it may suffer from the disadvantage that the members aie 
scattered in different parts of the aty 

(d) Village Credit Soctehes A credit society the membership 
of which is open only to the persons coming from a certain village 
m the mofussil, irrespective of the castes thev belong to, provides 
a type which is most suitable to the needs of the working classes 
Most of the societies of this type, so far as my information goes, 
are among the best working class credit societies in Bombay We 
have to bear in mmd the fact that tlie majority of the woikers in 
Bombay are mere sojouiners here They are m touch with their 
native village, now and then go there, take pride in having some 
immovable property there, and most of them being members of 
a joint family have the family headquarters there , in short, they 
have their hearts in their native village and look upon Bombay as 
a mere temporary abode. When workers belonging to a particular 
village m Bombay unite to form a credit society on co-operative 
lines they are inspired with a sort of local patriotism They are 
not chance acquaintances, but know one another intimately and, 
what IS more to the point in monetary transactions, the credit of 
each member is judged not only from his income in Bombay, but 
mainly from the properly he owns m the village The managing 
committee of the society is also in a belter position to judge how 
far the need of an applicant for a loan is hona fido and whether the 
loan is to be utilized for a worthy purpose The interests of sure-" 
ties are also better .safeguarded. A member is naturally anxious 
to avoid scandal in the village, although the same man may be in- 
different in that respect tn his transactions with hi.s comrades in the 
mill or factory or with his neighbours in the incahty or the cbawl 
if they are not his village men A credit society of this type is 
a replica of the village pavchayet and is therefore more potent in 
Its influence for good than a society of any other type The 
only drawback of this type of society is that the members arc 
scattered over a wide area in the city which fact comes in the way 
of regular recovery of loans. There may be defaulters among the 
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members, but tbe possibslU) of actual loss is comparauvet) 
small j 

That the success of a co operatne credit soaetj depends m a 
great measure on the personnel of the managing committee and 
especially on its secretar> goes sa\ing Gnen 3 fen 

vigilant mdustnoub and capable office bearers a society maj wm 
an A class m spite of some senous natural disadvantages , Viithin 
different and incapable office bearers societies «»II come to gnef 
even though they maj ha\e an excellent basts and the members be 
alt good and well meamng men 

B Why Members Require Loans 

(a) Unskilled IForJLiiiea The causes that lead members of a 
working class credit society to apply (or loans are sanous At the 
outset workers may be divided into two classes, one, consisting of 
men whose earmngs are quite inadequate to satisfj human news 
and the other, of men belonging to higher grades w hose incomes 
approximate to those of the lower mid<He class men The former 
ate eeneraUy unskilled sshile the latter are skilled workmen For 
the former dass co-operation can do but very little Most of the 
men belonging to this class are oicrwhelmmgl) indebted to usun 
ous money lenders and attempts to redeem them before thes are 
enabled to become members of an ordinary co operant e creilit 
society may be fraught with great risk 

DEBT REDEMPTION SOCIETIES Such an attempt 
itas made in Bombay by the Debt Redemption Societies organised 
by Mr G K Devadhar The experience cannot be said to be 
encouraging The members are so lt«iivilj indebted that a soaety 
of this kind has to advance to members, amounts too large in pro 
portion to their means The members thus redeemed become m 
debted to their society which charges them a moderate rate of 
interest and allow s them to rep ly the loans by easy instalments If 
these instalments are small they have to be spread o\er a period 
of several yeais The men possess no assets and if the period of 
repayment extends to several years there is the risk of losing large 
amounts through death loss of employmem, old age, infirmity or 
incapaaty for work The loss through death can be insured by 
taking out a life policy of the member concerned which means that 
he must sate something over and abote what he" has to pay as 
instalment of repayment of the loan If, on the other hand the 
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period of repayment i& made much shorter by increasing the amount 
of each instalment, the member becomes unable to pay it regularly 
owing to his inability to save that much after satisfying his human 
needs, and thus ultimately proves a defaulter Some years ago 
the present writer had as arbitrator to deal with cases of default 
of this nature It was found to he a hopeless task Most of the 
men admitted their default and pleaded that it was not possible for 
them owing to certain adverse circumstances to be regular in re- 
pa\ ment of the loan and it was undoubtedly a fact To give proper 
awards was certainly not casj’ The only way was to reduce the 
amount of each instalment in spite of the risks involved in lengthen- 
ing the period of repayment , for to increase the amount of insul- 
menl or to keep it as it was, would have certainly caused 
the repitition of default and it would have meant an unending 
business The men and women employed as scavengers in the 
Bombay Municipality may be taken as a veiy good example of 
this class They are heavily indebted to Marwans and Pathans 
uho charge on their loans at the rate of one anna, two annas or 
even four annas per rupee per month, i e 75, T50, or 300 per 
rent per annum The debts amount to several hundreds and in 
some cases even a thousand or two of rupees The amounts shown 
in the bonds are much more than those actually received bv the 
debtors Even if the actu^ amounts are taken into consideration 
they are too big for persons of such means. These debts are 
generally contracted for the purpose of securing employment, cor- 
ruption being quite rife in the department The debtoi is able to 
pay the interest only and indebtedness is earned on from father to 
son and in some cases widows, too have to bear the burden of debt 
In fact the indebtedness is peipeuial What is safe business for an 
un-^crupulous money-lender is not certainly safe for a society trans- 
acting Its business m a regular manner 

The best thing that can be done for this class of people — persons 
whose earnings are hopelessly inadequate or who ha\e to contract 
heavy debts tor paying large sums as illegal gratifications to obtain 
employment — is to increase their earnings and to free them from the 
tyranny of corruption Co-opcration is no remedy m their case 
till these improvements are brought about 

The Slctlled Workman The case of these workers whose 
income is above the bare subsistence level belongs to a different 
categoiy If they will, they can exercise thrift and co-operation 
may help them to improve their economic condition. The reasons 
why men of this class require loans are various. Sickness m the 
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famiK or the sickness of the member himself is the most common 
md at the same time the most fegitimiie cause Then comes un 
employment A death m the fatnih leads sometimes a man to 
borro\s mone\ to meet the funeral expenses which are not incon 
sidcmble m certim communities '»nd the man mav not hue the 
necessary cash with him 

RFMITTA\CES TO 2\ATIVE VILLAGES Mostofthe 
workmen m Bombay belong to joint hmihes the other members 
of which live in their native villages The member of the fmnih 
who is employed m Bombav has to send there remittances from 
time to time OccasionalK bigger -imounts are required to meet 
special needs such as efferting improvements or making repairs in 
the field owned or leased by ihe family, purchasing a bullock or 
two for the plough repairing the family house or building a new 
one or adding more rooms to the oM one purchasing seed md 
agricultural implements making provisions for the rainy season 
paying the landlord his rent in cash for saving the grain due to 
him for family use Sometimes a man his to redeem his more 
gaged land or to purchase a small plot to build a house on or for 
cultivation which the other members of the family desire to have 
because it is close to the one which they cultivate or it is the same 
plot as they hold as tenant and the owner is walhng tn sell it for a 
V ery reasonable pnee being just then m need of money The work 
man m Bombay who is asked by the other family members to send 
money for such a purpose has not generally the full amount v\ith 
him his sav mgs falling short of the required amount or he has no 
savangs at all just at Inal lime but is prepared to pinch himself for 
some months to come if he can get a loan from the societv which 
mav lend him such amount as may fiJiy or partly cover the 
amount required b> him for the purpose He cannot wait till his 
own savings acaimulate to that extent he must seize the opportu 
nitv From a purely pecuniary point of view the investment he 
IS going to make by utilising the loan may not be quite advantage 
ous the income from that land being perhaps less than the interest 
he has to pay on the loan or the interest he loses by withdrawing 
his savings from the society or a bank Sentiment however plavs 
a great part in such investmoits and m most of such cases the 
investment is an incentive to prospective thrift 

PURCHASE OF ORNAMENTS The same consideration 

does not however apply to the purchase of jewellery It is not 
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a leg’itimate need and may justly be treated as a luxury which a 
co-operative credit society Is not at all bound to provide by advanc- 
ing a loan. It may be a pardonable luxury if indulged in cautiously 
and also it may be an investment although profitless, liable to 
depreciation and exposed to the risk of loss. He who wants to 
make this sort of investment must do so out of his actual savings 
and should never be encouraged to mortgage his income for months 
ahead. 

CARRIAGES Another common purpose for which a mem- 
ber applies for a large loan is a marriage festival in the family It 
IS an extr.iordinary occasion and a workman is rarely in a position 
to meet the expenses out of his savings, if there he any. It is a 
well-known fact that the heavy indebtedness of a large number of 
people belonging to the working classes just as that of people 
belonging to the middle classes is traceable to hca\y expenditure 
on marriage ceremonies Personal enquiries made by me among 
mill workeis, factory workers, artisans and seamen have led me to 
the conclusion that social customs are largely responsible for the 
indebtedness prevailing among the skilled workers. However 
frugal a man may be, lie is unable to avoid debts on the.se occa- 
sions. A few persons may be accused of 'aspiring beggary’ but 
the tyranny of the social custom is an undisputed fact Co-opera- 
tive credit may discourage waste due to snobbery, but it is hardly 
expected effectively to check the waste due to social custom 
Social reform alone can save the people so far as this cau.se of 
indebtedness is concerned Lei marriage he a simple and inexpen- 
,sive ceremony ‘and half ihe indebtedness of the working classes 
Will disappear The answer to the questions why peasants have 
to mortgage their lands with village sowcars and are ultimately 
reduced to the position of tenants-at-will, why industrial workers 
and independent artisans find themselves in the clutches of the city 
money-lenders or the village money-lenders and not a few of them 
are unable to free themselves for years together, is the same in a 
great number of cases, and it is that the expenses in marriage rerc- 
monies are too heavy In one community brides have to be pur- 
chased, while in another big dowries have to be paid, m addition to 
the expenses of caste-dmners, entertainments, the necessary set of 
tiinkets for the bude and presents to the bridegroom and other 
peisons. If a man has a iaige family he has to contract fresh 
heavy debts soon after or even brfore he has been able to 
get nd of old debts, and thus the poor man if he is the only earn- 

'so 
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mg member o! the famil) is doomed to perpetual indebted- 
ness 

DRINK ^ND GAMBLING Drmk is another potent cause 
o{ indebteiine-jb. Sometimes one comes across a jobber, a muca 
ddin or a fitter or a sKiUed \totkman earning Rs 75/- or lOo/- or 
even more per month, and who »s \et m debt Compare his condi- 
tion with that of an a\erage school master or a clerk ha\mg the 
same monthly income The former has to pav less rent for hia 
room spends less or next to nothing on his children’s education, 
eats food of an inferior quality, and he and the other members of 
bis family near fewer and cheaper clothes The reason why the 
former should be indebted or be without any savings,, while the 
latter IS able to sav e something or at least is not so heav i!y indebted 
IS that a Urge portion of the former’s earnings is spent on dnnk 
Not a few among the higher grade workmen m Bombay have 
taken to foreign liquor and this consumes a large portion of their 
income Gambling, old fashioned as well as ui the form of betting 
on race horses Liverpool cotton, etc is also prev alent Co opera 
tive credit \s likely to be abused if any members of a society se- 
“'dulge in these vices Especially in a vast citv hke Bombav 
the danger is very great in societies of certain types, the members 
being unaware of one another's habits and mo\ emenis The scruti* 
iw n f a .L , t . . represented 

which the loan asked 


C Thrift, the Basis 

Co operation as an economic movement, without the basis of 
thntt, IS a mere mechanical device, a bod\ without a soul, if not 
a fraud The majority of the members of the present co operative 
credit societies have dealings with gram dealers on the credit sy stem 
and not a few of them continue to have dealings with professional 
money lenders such as the Jlarwans and the Pathans Complaints 
of default are too common Some of the apparentlv well conducted 
societies are not really SO o\ fact because, there are paper adyust 
ments m the accounts, defaulters arc given fresh loans to pav 
arrears , or the defaulters themsehes manage to get fresh loans for 
that purpose Some men manage to become members of more 
scciettes than one and take loans from all those societies at the 
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same time. According to the rules and by-laws of a society a 
member cannot be a member of another credit society at the same 
time, but this healtliy rule is difficult to enforce , the transgression 
of this rule may pass unnoticed Those who are members of two 
or three societies prove defaulters m all those societies or pay off 
arrears of instalments due to one society out of the loan taken 
from another and are thus perpetually m debt. The Managing 
Committee of a society the members of which arc but loosely knit 
together, can be easily hoodwinked and loans can be secured for 
unapproved purposes In many a society the enquiries made by 
the managing committee as to the purpose for which a loan is to 
be actually utilized are superficial, for the touch between the 
managing committee and the other mcmbeis of the society is too 
slight In the case of thriftless people a co-operative credit society 
is but one mote source of loans Each member generally owns 
a single share of the society which entitles him to apply for a loan 
and u higher amounts in proportion to the shares held by a member 
cannot he advanced under the by-laws a member does not care to 
hold more than one share Under the by-laws of some societies 
higher amounts are advanced by way of loans up to a certain limit 
in proportion to the number of shares held fay a member This 
is a mischievous rule. It reduces co-operation to the level of 
gambling This may appear a hard remark, but what else is it 
u a member is given a loan five or ten times the amount of the 
shares held by him? A member’s credit should nor depend upon 
his shares in the society Such shares are not the man's genuine 
savings but a device to establish his title to a larger amount of 
loan. 

Most of the credit soaeties do not provide for thrift on the part 
of their members However small their membership may be the 
best societies are those that are modelled on the 'N' leaflet of the 
Co-operative Department Compulsory savings are a necessity 
in societies which are meant for an improvident class of people 
Loans should be given not out of the savings but in proportion to 
the amount of savings, the amount of a loan exceeding a little if at 
all the amount of the savings of the member, concerned Thus 
credit will depend upon savings which will be kept in tact and will 
not be allowed to be deducted from the loan or a portion of it 
Preferably the savings should be converted into shares The soci- 
eties, the by-law's of which do not provide for compulsorv savings, 
should be asked to adopt the necessary by-law This will prevent 
the societies from degenerating into mere money-lending machines 

' 30* 
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That the rjsk ol loss to the society and the need for sureties ui!l 
be minimised goes uithout saying 

D Credit Soctetiesfor Women Workers 


Women workers are occastonaliy in need of smaU lo^ns It is 
the experience of those who have been in touch with societies 
having women amongst their members, that women are, as a rule, 
more regular m repaying their loans than men Among the women 
workers, there are some who are discarded wives or widows with 
children dependent upon them These and also a few wives whose 
husbands h3\e no regular employment or find ihemsrfves unable 
to earn iheir usual wages owing to iH health ami who have large 
faniilicsi ij support, now and then require small loans to tide oter 
monetary difficulties The lowest class women workers take loans 
from **-**— •- » - . *.111 lass from Mar- 


. of the women 

if te'ttile mills, 

the departments in which the employees are mostly women, borrow 
money from their Naikms (Forewomen) nt n high rate of interest 
which IS equal to that charged by Marwanes The Natkiti is a 
pi^liar mstiCution m the textile world Her wages are not con- 
siderable, le Rs 60/ • per month at the most But the total 
monthly income of many of them ranges between Rs 200/- and 
*f ^1*^ month Over and -above the wages paid by the mill, 
me Naikin is able to collect levies from the women working under 
her and slie fends money to them at a usurious rate of interest 
she has not sufficient capital of her own, she borrows money 
at a lower interest and appropriates the diffeTence. or takes the 
needi 'vomen to a professional money lender and gets commission 
providing business and guaranteeing repayment of the loans 
Ihrough her, most of the women under her purchase cloth from 
a shopkeeper on credit, the Maikm being paid commission This 
makes the organisation of welfare credit societies for women 
employees m the mills difficult The Naikms havme their own 
interests to serve look upon such societies with disfavour, and if 
at all they consent to yom as memUrs and to serve on ibe manamn? 
committee. the\ fake care to keep down the membership By the 
way It may also be mentioned here that jobbers and head )obbers 
m the mills who carry on the business of lending monev follow the 
^ame policy The mpti and w.«nen who take lo.ins from their 10b- 
hers and na.kins find an adiantage m doing so They become the 
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proteges of their jobbers or nailans in that the latter are interested 
in keeping them m employment. Again most of the jobbers and 
naikins are employed as such mainly because they are able to ha^^e 
a number of hands at their beck and call and for this they have 
to keep a large number of the rank and file in the bondage of debt 
It is a VICIOUS circle. The corruption and the conditions of employ- 
ment must be radically changerl if the workers are to be brought 
into the fold of co-operation in larger numbers 

II. Consumers’ Go-operation 

At present co-operative distribution is practically unknown 
among the working classes in Bombay, although several attempts 
have been made till now to introduce co-operation in the purchase 
of the necessaries of life. Consumers’ co-operation has no: been 
yet successful even among middle class people in this city The 
causes of the failure of co-operative stores may be enumerated as 
follows : — (i) Absence of facilities for wholesale purchases through 
reliable agencies, (») mismanagement, (in) want of loyalty on the 
part of the members and (iv) want of proper supervision on the 
part of the Managing Committee 

THE EXTENT OF M}DDLBMEN’S FROFLTb. I may 
be allowed to indulge m a little plain speaking on this subject 
Apart from the causes of failure enumerated above, there are cer- 
tain factors which contribute to the poverty of rr suits in this field 
of co-operation To my mmd, the people in general, both the 
middle and the working classes, do not feel the necessity of co- 
operative efforts so keenly in distribution as in credit The mam 
object of consumers’ co-operation is to eliminate the middlemen’s 
profits The larger the middlemen’s profits the greater the need 
for consumers’ co-operation The question, therefore, is whether 
the middlemen’s profits in Bombay are so excessive The readers 
may be surprised, but my study of the subject has led me to believe 
that the petty dealers’ profits m Bombay are not excessive The 
profits charged by English and other European retail traders are 
mucli higher than those charged by the Indian retail traders The 
story of the competition between the European traders and the 
Indian traders in South Africa is too well-known to be recounted 
here Whether justly or unjustly, European retail traders com- 
plain of the low prices of artides sold by Indian traders and 
characterise it as an unfair competition which Indians are able to 
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«dge owing to the latter’s low standard o( living In Bombay the 
compciitvon among traders is perhaps keener and the margin oi 
their profits is still lower The savings effected through con* 
Burners' co operation are thus likely to he much less appreciable 
m Bombay or m any other pari of India than those realist in Eng- 
land nr other Western countries This is one of the reasons ^\hy the 
need for consumers' co operation ts not so keenly felt tn this 
country Middlemen cannot altogether be eliminated if the artides 
required b> the people are to reach the consumers from the place 
of their production Co operation minimises the number of middle- 
men and their profits , but certain expenses and risks are inevitable 
and even co operative stores cannot altogether escape them If 
the gam is not worth the effort, the movement cannot be expected 
to arouse enthusiasm 

Pt;ifCHw45ES ON CASH TERMS The tricks of the Bom- 
bay gram dealers are various With ail that, however, he cannot 
make a fortune if he relies on business on cash terms, and if 
also there is not the side business of monev lending The majontv 
of the inhabitants of Bombaj, who live with their families here, 
have credit accounts with a gram dealer In the working class 
areas the gram^deater ts also the money-lender to his customers 
•when they are m need of petty sums The customer places his 
orders with the grain dealer with regard to gram, sugar, gul. soap, 
flour, etc and the articles are sent to the customer’s room It 
must however be stated that the unskilled workmen whose wages 
are the lowest do not enyoy credit at the bania’s shop Those who 
buy on credit hardly scrutinise their monthly bills The gram- 
dealer can charge any rate and also he can use shorter measures 
and weights without fear ol detection Of course sale on credit 
involves some nsk of loss to the grain-dealer but he anticipates it 
ind nidfiagcs to caver it and to make his business profitable m 
spite of the loss If ten cuMomers out of a hundred fail to pa) 
the last balance and the recovery proves hopeless, he has alieadi 
made profits out of the custom at those persons by otercharging 
them and by suppl>ing thion murh less quantity than charged for, 
and besides there is the profit which he is sure to reap from the 
remaining ninety customers The stJvent and honest customers 
have to make good the loss caused by the insolvent and dishonest 
customers Although these things are known to a number of cus- 
tomers they continue to Iniv on credit partly because they are not 
able to pay off the arrears all at once and partly because they are 
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afraid they would not be able to make both ends meet should they 
resolve Co buy on cash terms alone. Those who have some ex- 
perience of comparing the prices of articles purchased on credit 
with those of articles purchased on cash terms can tell what a 
vast difterence it makes. Compeation between one gram-dealer 
and another is confined only to sales on cash terms Tn sales on 
credit there is no competition, because the customer has no oppor- 
tunity to make a comparison, and even if he is able to find out the 
difference he is not in a position to win his paint. He cannot 
threaten to discontinue his custom, for he is not regular m paying 
his monthly bills, and also knows full well that another bania would 
treat him m the same way. He must pay foi the credit facililie? 
he gets as he must pay the market price of the articles , the bania 
silences him Avith credit. 

The prices charged to customers who have cash to pay on the 
spot and who know how lo baigam and how to take advantage of 
the competition existing between one dealer and another are not 
generally excessive The margin of profit is not considerable, 
considering the trouble the bania takes to make his goods present- 
able by subjecting them to the processes of cleaning, sifting, sort- 
T- ’ ' r . j. 
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mostly to the same caste they gel facilities from them and thus are 
in a position to secure more advantages in wholesale purchases 
than a co-operative store can [wjssibly hope lo secure 

WHY THE WORKMEN STICK TO THE BANIA 

During the la.st great war, the prices of food stuffs had abnormally 
risen and the supply of ncc, etc was subject to Government con- 
trol. A number of Bombay mills had opened cheap gram shops 
in those days and at mo.st of these the prices of gram were much 
lower than those demanded by die gram-dealers who then experi- 
enced much difficulty in obtaining suffinent quantity of grain while 
the cheap gram shops were given preference over private traders 
by the Contiol Department Cheap gram shops were, therefore, 
popular in those days, but as soon as the control was abolished 
and the supply was unrestricted the number of customers at the 
cheap grain shops dwindled. In spite of the difference between 
the prices charged by the grain-desders and those charged at the 
cheap grain shops, only the workers belonging to the lowest grades 
took advantage of the grmn shops after die contiol was lifted. 
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These workers are not as a ru\e allowed credit by the gram dealers 
and at the mills cheap gram shops they could purchase gr iin on 
credit that is against their wages that had become already due 
to them but which the) would get only on the monthly pa) -day 
Few of the weavers or the other mill workers who could get credit 
facilities from the bania took advantage of these shops Firstl), 
many of the workers lived m chawls at a great distance from the 
mill in which they were employerl and naturall) it was inconvenient 
for them to take home the grain suppfiei from the miffs’ gram 
shops Secondly if they took advantage of the cheap gram shop 
they had either to carry the loads themselves or to engage coolies 
while at the bann s ^op the) bad simply to place their orders 
and the bania took the supplies to thor very doors Thirdly if 
the) had no account with a baiua they found themselves m difficulty 
when they were in need of petty cash advances From the bania 
they could borrow a rupee or two occasionally and repay it when 
they got their wages They might have to pay interest on these 
petty loans but they did not mmd it so -much It is this facdit) 
that they greatly prize and it is this which is one of the mam 
considerations that alwa)s comes m the way of popularising the 
consumers movement among the Bombay working classes They 
find the bania more convenient than a co operative credit snnets 
in the matter of petty loans There is no formal application no 
meeting of the managing committee no scrutiny into the 
/ides of the professed ne^ How can 1 afford to sever my con 
nection with my hania^ I can get gram and other necessaries 
from him on credit and also if I am m need of a rupee or two I 
ma) go at once to him even at midnight and get a loan from him 
Can your store or society give me such facilities^ ’ These 'ire 
the questions with which a co operation propagandist is often con 
fronted Fourthly every workman knoivs that there nidv come a 
time when he would find himself unemployed or he will have to 
go on strike and the EaciUties and advantages enjoyed by him 
\ r. , . » . , ,ii qc factory may suddenly be 

• ••i* of a bama the credit facilities 
1 '■ ' s \ t ' . !.*.•» tide over the difficulty caused 

by unemployment or strike or luck out This same consideration 
prevents a worker from dispensing with the grain dealer s costk 
help even if he is given a loan from a Welfare Credit Societv in 
hi3 rnill or factory suffiaent to pa> off the bania s dues and be 
free from his debt once for all The bania is his sheet anchor in 
times of emergency 
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Mere cheapness is not an important consideration in the present 
circumstances of the working- classes They cannot have grain 
cheaper at a co-operative store tiian at a cheap grain shop, provid- 
ed of course it is really a cheap gfram shop, there being no profit- 
eering on the part of the employers and those who are immediately 
responsible for its conduct are honest men Moreover a co-opera- 
tive store will demand cash from the customer who will have aiso 
to purchase a share, if he wants the privilege of being a member- 
customer. And there comes the hitch Apart from the other odds 
against which a co-operative store has to contend, the question 
ot cash payment is the great stumbling block in the way of its suc- 
cess. It IS not possible for a co-operative store to successfully 
compete with the bania. No co-operative store can afford to sell 
articles on credit, much less to give small loans m cash in addition 
if occasionally required. It would be committing suicide if it does. 
The bania’s meat will be the co-operative store’s poison. The 
ways which are open to the bania to make good the inevitable 
losses in his business are not open to a co-operative sLore. All 
things considered, it may reasonably be doubted v/hether at pre- 
sent co-operative stores can be succes.sful even if the arrange- 
ments are quite such as may he wished for 

JOBBERS AND NAIKINS I write this from my own ex- 
perience both of cheap gram shops and co-operative stores orga- 
nised as welfare activities Not only gram but also cloth is 
purchased on credit by mill woikers. Jobbers and naikins 
generally act as intermediaries between the workers in need of 
ciedit and the cloth-dealers, just as some of them act in the same 
capacity between the workers and the Marwanes The intermedi- 
aries stand sureties and thus keep the men and women working 
under them under an obligation and also get commission from the 
cloth-dealers A jobber who provides custom to a Marw'an or 
the cloth-dealer and helps him to recover his loans or his price 
with interest thereon does not do it for nothing. This business 
enables him to keep his hold on the men and to add to his income 
He is generally presented with a gold ring on the Divali day by 
the Marwari The same is the case with many a Naikin The 
■women workers m the mills usually buy saiees and other kinds of 
cloth through their Naikins on cre^t. They get commission from 
the cloth-dealer for supplying custom. In one of the mills where 
1 was working as welfare supervisor there were about 800 women 
workers. A co-operative store was started to supply grain and 

31 
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doth A jobber tfl the same mill conducted a gram shop at some 
distance and although we sold gram as cheap as anywhere the 
demand lot gram at out store was very limited, and as regards 
screes and other cloth there was practicalU no demand The 
screes stocked by us were of the same pattern as is generallj m 
demand by the rcelers and winders and the prices were cheaper 
than charged to the customers m the market but not e\en ten 
women out of the boo emplojed in the mills turned up at our store 
which the> passed e\ery morning and evening Perhaps they 
were afraid of their imifeins and at our store they had to pas cash, 
which condition al5.o must haie scared them away Our prices 
were hxed and that also must have discouraged them for these 
women and also men of the same dass do not believe m fixed prices 
which they look upon as a piece of obstinacv They do not feel 
satisfied unless there is some haggling The system of fixed prices 
rfemives them of this satisfaction 

This will give an idea of the difficulties m the way of consumers’ 
CO operation among the working class people 

SALE AT MARKET FRICES Before however we take 
leave of this aspect of co operation among the working class people, 
a note of warning must be sounded as to the practice of adding a 
fixed profit CO the original cost prices of articles for sale at a co 
operative store This warning is as necesssry m the workingmen’s 
stores as it is in the case of stores for the middle class What needs 
emphasis is that the retail prices charged at a co-operative store 
should conform as far as passible to the ruling market prices Not 
infrequently it so happens that articles of a particular kind are sold 
at a CO ^erative siure by adding a fixed percentage on the cost 
price The Managing Committee fixes the percentage and the 
salesmen charge the same rate of profit on all things indiscnmi 
nately Articles of a particular variety remain unsold for a long 
time for want of customers In the meantime the market prices of 
those articles change In case the market prices are less than those 
charged at the store it gives nse to dissatisfaction among the mem 
bers not to speak of that among the non member customers 
I.oyalty of custom should not he stressed beyond a certain limit 
and human nature must be taken as It IS If on the other hand the 
prices at the stores are less than the market prices, even those who 
never otherwise care to visit the store become patrons of that com 
modity alone, and the store loses the profit which it would have 
secured by varying the prices U is true that profiteering is not 
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the dim o{ consumers’ co-operation, but it cannot also afford to be 
a losing concern. 13y conforming to the tone of the market in 
charging prires at rheir store, the Managing Committee will be 
able to make up the loss incurred on one kind of articles by getting 
more profit on another The prices at a store may be slightly 
lower than the market prices but the difference should not be 
considerable either way This will enable the store to command 
greater loyalty nf rustom as well as to provide for covering losses 
due to deterioration of quality, loss in quantity and sudden fluctua- 
tions in the market rates Profits beyond a certain limit may, if 
realised, be returned to the customers or members in the form of 
d rebate, but confonxiity to the market rates and change m the 
prices according to the market fluctuations must never be lost 
sight of In short, to fix prices once for all is a dangerous principle 
absolutely unsuited to business Auditing and checking will, no 
doubt, be more difficult if the fluctuations in market rates aie fol- 
- lowed but it should not be impossible to find out by a quarterly or 
six-monthly stock-taking whether the store is run at profit or at 
loss Moreover, it should be remembered a store is not meant for 
easy auditing or checking alone, but they are merely a means to an 
end, V17., the success of the store 

THE INDENT SYSTEM The indent system is a safe form 
of consumers’ co-opeiation In Bombay tliis system can be fol- 
lowed if men living m a chawl combine to make wholesale pur- 
chases, of grain and other necessaries of life weekly or monthly, 
ascertaining beforehand the needs of the people who approve of 
the idea Each man has to advance a sum approximately sufficient 
to meet his orders. The balance may he recovered or paid back 
as the rase may be when the articles are distributed Some groups 
in fact do follow this system and those who practise it and under- 
stand the advantages, admit a considerable gain m comparison with 
the system of individual purchases made at neighbouring shops 
There are, however, two mam difficulties in the successful and 
continuous working of this system First, the same two or three 
persons in a chawl or from among the members forming the group 
have to do this voluntary work from week to week or from month 
to month and naturally they get tired and lose their enthusiasm in a 
few months Voluntaiy services cannot be depended upon for 
continuous work Secondly, the variety in taste with regard to the 
quality of articles required by the members makes it impossible 
to make wholesale purchases of these aiticles and consequently the 
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difference between the retail prices at Uie neighbounng shops and 
those m Mandvi and other wholesale markets m the cit> is not 
found tu be aiortb the trouble involved in the sjstem, taking into 
account cartage and other expenses It is, howeter. advisable to 
Ismit the purchases to a few articles onlj , so that « holesale pur- 
chases can be made The difficulty about taxing the energy of 
voluntary workers may be partially solved by making all or almost 
all the members work by turns This wnll also lead to the diffusion 
of business training The same difficulty can be pirtiall) sohed, 
if a suitable wholesale agency can be found with whom to phee 
orders, within the neighbourhood or in anv other part of the city 
There are a few business concerns in Bomba) which supply goods 
in all parts of the city, and concessions can be obtained from them 
if the custom of a number of families is assured to them These 
purchases may not be so advantageous as those made directly in 
different markets, but the work will be easier and there will be more 
certainty of continuity 

3 Co operative Producoon 

Compared with credit and distribution, production is much more 
difficult m the co-operative sy'stem Especially so is industrial pro- 
durtinn Mere combination of producers or workers is not suffi- 
cient There are only a few industries m which large scale produc- 
tion has not been introduced, and production on a large scale means 
investment on a Urge scale It is hardly possible for workers 
themselves to raise sufficient capital among themselves for a fac- 
tory or i mill or a workshop, apart from the question of securing 
the requisite technical direction, efficient tnamgement and sound 
business capacity Nor can the workers command the necessary 
credit to supplement their own meagre capital Generally a busi- 
ness expands and more and more working capital is required to 
meet the growing needs of the concern Hitherto in Bornbay only 
two expenments have been tried in co operative industrial produc- 
tion, VIZ an iron foundry and a printing press The foundry has 
been dosed and the latter is in a very unsatisfactory condition 
The safest way to make expenments in this field is to choose only 
vrviws^vea as •seqwwt a capital The workers must be 

prepared to accept minimum wages till the concern is indubitably 
a profitable one It is possible to introduce co operation in btdi 
making and such other small industries In Bombay there are 
hand loom weavers among whom co-operative production together 
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with co-operative purchase of raw materials and co-operative sale 
of finished articles — sarees etc. — should not be impossible, should 
the weavers themselves resolve to take to co-operation to improve 
their economic condition and should it also be possible to raise the 
necessary capital, comparatively small as it would be. Similarly 
there is also much scope for co-operarion in the trade.s of copper- 
smiths, silversmiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, cabinet makers and 
other persons of the artisan cltiss Most of these trades have gone 
into the hands of capitalists and the artisans have been reduced to 
the position of mere wage-earners. Hair -dressing saloons and 
washing companies have tdso given scope for capitalist intrusion 
in trades Avhere formerly the workers were working independently. 
Here the difficulty is not so much about the raising of capital, as 
about finding persons of character — persons possessing qualities 
essential in business such as honesty, steadine-ss, thrift, regu- 
larity and above all, a sense of responsibility. The problem is more 
moral than economic or financial. It is also possible for wage- 
earners to resort to co-operation simply with a view to increasing 
their earnings in certain trades In the building trade a number 
of things which require only labour are done through contract 
system, and contractors are mere middlemen without having 
to invest any capital If the workers only know how to combine 
and co-operate they can easily do away with these middlemen and 
earn more wages for the same amount of work Complaints are 
not infrequently heard of some petty contractors having made 
themselves soiree or defrauding the workers of their wages, 
although they had received the stipulated amount from the main 
contractor or the owner. This risk will be eliminated if the workers 
take the contracts themselves. As a matter of fact some coolies do 
combine and execute contracts for loading, unloading, etc If the 
combination is on a large scale they have to engage a part-time 
clerk to write their accounts, but on the whole they earn much 
more after defraying these accounts expenses, than they would 
have earned had they been engaged by a contractor The number 
of such workers is, however, very smml. This sort of co-operation _ 
being easy and free from risk can be extended and the middlemen’s 
profits transferred to the pockets of the workers themselves Wh'at 
is needed is an awakening among the workers 

CONCLUDING REMARKS In short, let us recognise the 
limits as well as the possibilities of co-operation Let us never 
forget that the co-operative movement, mainly economic as it is, 
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rests on certain moral qualities for its foundation and ultimate!) 
must lead to the moral uplift of the whole communitj The 
strength of the movement must be assessed not from the number 
of societies but from the spirit which animates their members 
Thrift and ser\nce constitute the soul of the mo%ement Let 
us not be satisfied with a soulless bodv, howsoever imposing it 
may look Once the co-operative conscience of the masses is 
thoroughly mused it matters little whether an experiment here or 
an experiment there fails the movement will be sure of its founda 
tion But failures due to a faulty foundation must sen e as search 
lights to be turned inwards Too much official encouragement in 
the matter of organising new soaeties is as fatal to the co-operati\ e 
movement as too much official control It is essentially a people’s 
movement and must arise fiom within and not be imjiosed from 
without More propaganda for thrift self help mutual help and 
a broader and more moral outlook and less actual organisation of 
societies should be the motto at least for the present 
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GENESIS AND GROWTH OF CO OPERATIVE LAW 
IN TH-E BOMEAY PRESIDENCY Co Qperati\e legislation 
IS a plant of very recent growth m India The first Co-operatne 
Act was the Co operative Credit Soaeties' Act of 1904 The 
opening years of the solh century saw the people all over the 
woild realising the neccs<iity of attending to agriculture They 
found that unless rural areas were properly organized it was not 
possible for agriculture to make as rapid and wide a progress as 
« should At the same time they discovered that rural areas could 
not be organized on capitalistic lines because the necessary capital 


organized on some other basis which would be suitable to people 
of limited means and which they would be induced to accept of 
their own inclination This other basis was not the basis of posses 
Sion of capital but the basis of possession of character the basis 
of co-operation 

Co operation is an alternative form of organization to capitalism 
It 19 a form of organwation wherein persons \olumanly associate 
together as human beings on a basis of equality and for the promo 

tion of the economic interests of themselves ’ Prior to 1904 assn 

’ • either of 

the two A , and the 

ndian Co Registra 

ion Act Ql 1800 any seven or more persons associated for any 
literary saentific or charitable purpose may be formed into a 
socte^ by signing a memorandum of association in a form pres 
cribeu by the Act Under the Indian Companies Act of igS-’ anv 
seven or more persons associated for any lawful purpose mav be 
incorporated mio a Company There was no act under which an 
t^soaation n society could be formed for the purpose of promoting 
Che econr me interests of Us members m accordance w,th co-opera 
five principles A new act was, therefore niicessary for the pro 
motion and formafion of new societies based on co operative 
principles m order that their distinctive character Jnav be pre 
served ^ 
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The Act of 1904 was mainly intended to provide for the constitu- 
tion and control of societies to be founded on distinctively co- 
operative principles for fostermg rural credit. It was, therefore, 
called the Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act of 1904 In the 
first instance it was found expedient to facilitate the formation of 
such credit societies for the promotion of thrift, self-help and mutual 
aid amongst agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited means. 
In any scheme of rural advancement, die growth of credit was 
the most essential and, therefore, it was but natural that, the first 
attempt towards helping that growth should be in the direction of 
the formation of credit societies. 

A few years however showed that co-operation was a method 
not only suitable for organising and developing rural credit but 
also for helping the economic regeneration of the poor m other 
ways. The Act of 1904 had outgrown its usefulness and was 
supplanted by the Act of 1912, the scope of which was considerably 
enlarged The new act did not confine its operation to the forma- 
tion and control of merely Co-operalive Credit Societies but ex- 
tended It also to Co-operalive Associations organized for non- 
credit purposes such as distribution, production and insurance, in 
rural and urban areas. Section 4 of the Act describes the societies 
which could be registered under the Act, as societies which had 
as their object the promotion of the economic interest of their 
members in accordance with co-operative principles This Act is 
still in force throughout the Indian Empire with the exception of 
Bombay and Burma The Montford reforms of 1919 made Co- 
operation a transferred subject under an elected Minister and Co- 
operators in Bombay felt that the time had come for provincial 
legislation to suit provincial conditions Accordingly, the Bombay 
Co-operative Soaeties’ Act was passed by the Bombay Legislative 
Council and came into force from 4th December 1925, and it is 
this Act which now governs Co-opeiative Societies in this Presi- 
dency The Act is intended "to f^ihtate the formation and work- 
ing of co-operative societies for the promotion of thrift and self- 
help amongst agriculturists and other persons with common econo- 
mic needs so as to bring about better living, better business and 
better methods of production " While the All-India Act of 1912 
IS for promotion of thrift and self-help amongst “agriculturists, 
artisans and persons of limited means" the Bombay Act is for 
promoting those qualities amongst all people with common econ- 
omic needs whether their means be limited or otherwise. Under it 
not only can a society which has as its object the promotion of 
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the economic interest o{ its members m accordance with co*opera 
tive principles be registered, but also a society established With the 
object of fac ilitating the operations of such a societ> 

CO OPERATIVE PRINCIPLES It would be better to 
understand at this stage vjhai the eotnnton co operative prtticip'es 
are as that will also enable us to understand the purpose some 
of the provisions made under the co op**fative societies’ acts are 
intended to serve The essence of co operaiion is the co operative 
spirit embodied in die motto ol the Co operative Pinion of Man 
Chester — Each for all and nil lor each ” Co operation repudiate^ 
the principle of the survival of the fittest and stands rather for the 
protection of the poor and the weak inculcating the principle of 
the Brotherhood of Man It is a revolt against the exploitation 
of the poor by the rich and thus endeavours to minimise the conflict 
between labour and capital While it is inclined to give a due 
share of profit by way of interest on the capital employed and b) 
way of compensation for the nsk involved in engaging the capital 
in business it insists on an equitable distribution of wealth between 
the capitalist and the worker It stands for justice between all 
who help in the production of wealth It fights agamst exploitation 
all round It is a reaction against capitalism and is a protest 
agamst exploitation Therefore it tries to eliminate the middle 
man as far as possible m all stages of production and distribution 
and promotes cooperative institutions both amongst producers and 
consumers 

CO OPERATIVE LAW IN BOMBAY The whole of the 

Co operative Law so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned 
IS incorporated in Act No 7 of 1935 and the Rules made by 
Government under the role making power reserved to Government 
by Sec 7 1 of the Act The best way to study an act and to ha\ e 
a bird s eye view of it is to study its * table of contents’ and to 
find out the logical connection between the sections of the act The 
present act while so studied will be found to consist of x mam 
parts — 

(a) Preliminary 

(b) Mam provisions of Ae Act and 

(c) Miscellaneous provisions 

PREAMBLE AND THE MARGINAL NOTES OF AN 
ACT The preamble forms no part of an Act and it is only when 
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the Act is read clause by clause and is finally paped that the pre- 


amble oE a statute is a very good guide to find out its medomg and 
IS as It were "a key to the understanding of it ” The function of 
a preamble is to explain what is ambiguous m the enactment and it 
may either restrain or extend its meaning as best suits the intention, 
but It cannot either restrict or extend the enacting part when the 
language, object and the scope of the Act are not open to doubt 
It IS not unusual to find that the enacted part is not exactly co- 
extensive with the preamble Similarly the marginal notes in an 
Act also do not form a part of the Act and cannot be referred to 
for purposes of construing it 

THE THREE MAIN PARTS OF THE ACT The pre- 
liminary deals with the title of the Act and says that it extends to 
the Piesidency of Bombay and then proceeds to give definiuons of 
words used under the Act 

The mam provisions of the Act can be briefly summarised as 
follows : — 

(^a) Registration of Societies, Secs 4 to i6» 

(b) Rights and Liabilities of Members, Secs 17 to 19, 

(c) Duties of Societies, Sees soandci, 

(d) Privileges of Societies. Secs 23 to 33. 

(e) Restriction and Disabilities etc of Societies with regard to 
ICS property and funds. Sees 34 to 42, 

(f) Inspection of the affairs of the Society and inspection of 
books of indebted societies, Secs. 43 to 46, 

(g) Liquidation, Secs 47 to 53, 

(h) Arbitration, Secs 54 to 59. 

{1) Ollences, Secs. 60 to 63, and 

(}) Appeals and revisions. Secs. 64 and 64 (a) 

The miscellaneous provisions are from Secs. 65 to 75 There 
IS only one section, 22, with regard to audit which does not logically 
fit in the classification attempted abo\-e , but all the same it is one 
of the most important provisions of the Act 

DEFINITIONS IN THE ACT. Having thus obtained a 
general idea of the Act, let us now turn to details and examine some 
of the important definitions m Sec 3 of the Act The definitions 
in an Act require to be carefully studied because words defined are 
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always used in the same sense throughout the Act Somctjraes 
though \ery rarelj — due to either loose drafting or to other reasons 
a word defined m the dcfinitions-cKuse is used in the Act in a popu- 
lar or grammatical sense , but unless the context, m which the "O™ 
IS used, imperatively demands that the word should be understood 
m a different sense, a word defined in the Act must be taken to 
have been used in the sense given to it m the definitions-clause 
throughout the Act Definitions are of two kinds —Sometimes 
they define the word and give the exact meaning of the word , m 
other cases, they are merely inclusive Sometimes however deh 
muons are both definitive and inclusive, that is, they give meanings 
of the VNords used and also include others which though thev do 
not strictly fall withm the meaning assigned to the word defined 
are withm the ambit of the intent For instance, a producers 
society m the Act vs defined as meaning a society formM w ith the 
object of producing and disposing of goods as the collective pro- 
f and as including a society formed with the 

* ' of the members of such 

he producers’ soaetv os 

Its object IS simUdi 

SECTION 3 Turning now to the definitions m Sec 3 we find 
that those that require our attention are the definitions of the words 
committee officer, a general society and registrar The commdiee 
means the committee of management of a soaety by w hatsoev er 
name it may be cal'ed It mav be called a managing committee 
or a Directors' Board or any other name may be given to it, but 
if It exerrisp-s the functions of management or of giving directions 
as opposed to mere advice, the body so constituted will be the 
committee as used under Act Generally speaking, the w ord officer 
will include all persons m a society who are authorized to give 
orders as opposed to those vvho are to receive and execute those 
orders The definitions divide socieues into 6 classes — a resource 
society, a producers’ society, a consumers’ society, a housing so- 
ciety. 3 general society and lastly a society formed with the object 
of facilitating the operations of any one of the above classes of 
societies A general soaety is diff^ent from what is known as 
a general purpose society A general soaety means a soaety not 
fa/iing under any of the four cfasses mentioned before it , whiTe 
a general purpose soaety means a soaety, the objects of winch 
are a combination of the objects of two or more of the four pnnapal 
types — resource, producers’’, consumers' or housing soaety A 
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general society is thus peculiar m this that it is outside the scope 
of any of these four principal types 

THE REGISTRAR ■ HIS DUTIES A Registm't means 
the person appointed to perform the duties of a registrar of the 
co-operative societies tmder the Act , and yet strangely his duties 
as such are nowhere enumerated in the Act. The Act deals with 
the various jiowerb which he is called upon to exercise, and the 
extent of these powers also is the measure of his duties Under 
Sec 4 of the Act the power of appointing a registrar or a person 
or persons to assist him and to confer on him or them all or any 
powers of a registrar undei this Act is vested in the Government 
The powers or the Registiar however when gatheied from here 
and there m the Act are evidently the following . 

(i) to register a new society, Sec xo, 

(ii) to classify sodeties when formed. Sec 3, cl 5, 

(hi) to deride questions arising under Secs 5 and 7, 

(iv) to approve of change of name of a society, Sec 14, 

(v) to approve of amalgamations of societies, Sec 1 5 , 

(vi) to approve of amendments of by-laws, Sec 16, 

(vii) to audit societies. Sec. 22, 

(viii) to hold an inquiry into the constitution, working and finan- 
cial condition of a society, Sec. 43, 

(ix) to order inspection of books of accounts of a society, Sec 
44. 

(x) to direct payment of cost of an inquiiy and recovery there- 
of, Secs 45 and 46, 

(xi) to wind up societies, 

(xii) to cancel societies. 

(xiii) to arbitrate or to appomt arbitrators for settlement of dis- 
putes, Scr. 52, and 

(xiv) to hear appeals against mbitrators'' award, Sec 56 

REGISTRATION OF A SOCIETY The most important 
of the several duties of a registrar is to register a society. The 
first step in the formation of a society is an application for registra- 
tion The form of such an application is gnven in Schedule ‘A’ of 
the rules made by Government under the Act The application to 
register shall be made to the R^istrar It shall be signed, in the 
case uf a society of which no member is a society, by at least 10 
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persons above the age of i8 >ears and jf the ohjea of the soaety 
js the creation of funds to be lent to its members, such persons must 
reside m the same town or village or m the same group of tillages, 
or are members of the same inbe caste «r occupation The reason 
ivhy members of a co-operative credit soaety should be residents 
of the same loan or village or of the same group of vnllages or 
should be members of the same tnbe, caste or occupation is to 
have a society of homogeneous members, in order that the> ina> 
have better facilities m meeting thetf common economic needs and 
maj be able to work barmoniously In the case of a socieU of 
nhich a member is a societj such an application shall be signed b) 
a person duly authorized to do so on behalf of such soaetj , and 
where all the members of a society ate not societies, by lo other 
members or when there ire less than jo other members bi ail of 
them Under No ”* (3) of the rules made b) Goiomment it is 
now laid down that the person so authorized shall be a member of 
the Managing Committee of the society ik cops of the tesolution 
authorising him to sign the application must be appended to the 
application This ap^ication for registration must be accompanied 
by a copy of the proposed bye Ians of the soaety Under No S 
of the nilea, made by Government 3 copies of such bve-laws are 
required lo accompany the apphcation The reason why three 
instead of one copy of the proposed bye laws of the society are 
requited to be appended to the apphcaiion is th-ir two of these 
copies are tequir^ for being filed m the Kegislrar’v and Assistant 
Registrar's offices If the Registrar is satisfied that the societi 
has complied with the provisions of the law above detailed and is 
in accordance with the rules made by Government and that its 
p 70 p 0 :,ed bye laws arc not tontraty to the Act or lo the rules he 
may register the soaety and its bve Jaws If the Registrar refuses 
to register a society he has to commumcate to the applicants his 
reasons for so doing as per Rule No 3 and the applicants if dis 
satisfied are now permitted to appead to Government by Sec 64 of 
the Act The period for presenting such an appeal is two months 
from the date of the communicaUoii of the order A certificate of 
registration, signed by the Registrar shall be conclusive evidence 
that the. sooetij therein. wiRW.vsBwi vi. vss-lwtsn w. 

’ ’ ’ celled Not 

bv a special 
ny as it may 

impose exempt any socic^ from any of the requirements of the 
Act as to registration 
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BY-LAWS OF SOCIETIES. By-laws are to a co-operative 
society what articles of associatioii are to a Joint Stock Company 
or what rules and regulations are to a society registered under 
the Registration of Societies Act of i860 They embody the pro- 
visions by which the promoters of a society agree to regulate its 
proceedings and their conduct in relation to it All these by-laws 
are not entirely discretional Some of them are compulsory as 
provided by See. 71 Cl. (c), and have to he framed by every 
society before it is entitled to be registered as laid down m the 
Bombay Co-operative Sodeties’ Rules No 4 (i) (a) to (g) As 
to other matters incidental to tiie management of its society, 
Rule No 4 (3) permits every society to make bye-laws suitable 
to Its own requirements After the bye-law.s submitted by a 
society along with its application for registration for approval by 
the Registrar are approved by him, they are to be submitted to 
the first general meeting of the members of the society and become 
the bye-laws of the society binding on all the present and future 
members thereof i£ they are passed by a 2/3rds majority of the 
members present at the meeting Once they are so passed and 
become the bye-laws of a society, they can only be altered, abro- 
gated or amended at another general meeting of the. society, pro- 
vided that due notice of such proposed alteration, abrogation or 
amendment is given in accordance with the rules and the by-laws 
of the society, and that the lesolution in favour thereof is passed 
by not less than 2 / 3rds of the members present at the meeting 

MEMBERSHIP. 'Membei' includes a person joining in the 
application for the registration of a society But mere registration 
of a society does not clothe him with the rights of membership. 
No pcr.son ran exercise the rights of a member of a .society until 
he has made such payment to me society in respect of membership, 
or acquired such interest in the society as has been prescribed by 
the bye-laws of the society A person admitted to membership 
aftei the registration of a society aJso cannot exercise any rights of 
membership unless he has made such payment or acquired such 
interest. 

No member shall transfer any share held by him or his interest 
in the cajiital or property of any souety or in part thereof unless 
he has held the share or interest for not less than one year and that 
the transfer or charge is made to the society or to a member of 
the society or to a person whose application for membership has 
been accepted by the sodety 
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COSSIFIC/inoW Of SOCIETIES While discussing 
the definition of a general soacty, we named the six divisions into 
which societies are classified undw the Act Sooeties are furhet 
divided into : classes — 

(a) according to the object for wbicli the societies are formed 
as a resource snnety, a producers’ society etc , and 

(bj according to din nature ot the liabthtv of the members form 
ing the society that is luoitcd liability societies and urJimited 
[laCiiiiiy societies ^Se<. 5J ti’ntess Govermnent by f^ers} oe 
special order otherwise directs, the liability of a soaety, of ivh'ch 
a member IS a society shnl} be Innited and the liability of a society 
ol nliah ihc primary object is the creation of funds to be lent to 
Its members and of whudi the majonty of members are agricultu 
rists and of which no lucinber is * registered society shall be iin 
limited This means that members of such a society in ibf event 
or Its liquidation would be jointly and severally liable for and in 
respect of ail iiabilitii^ ol sudi a soaf*!)! The word agnculcunsc 
ts nowhere defined in the Act It is defined in the Deccan Agn- 
cultunsrs Relief Act as meaning a person who by liimself or b> his 
servants or by his tenants earns Ins bvdihood whnliv nr pnnnnallv 
03^ agriculture or why urdinanly engages personalij' m agnculciiral 


The abuses of a definition of this chaiaciei ire roionnus Rnme 
^*'''*’"8 factories cattyme on an 
hw in a wurt of 


^ ^ agrwmlturist under the Co-operative 

? i, " i"?™ fc" The voM einXiM .. 

I rnis Act ,n its ordinary popular sense 1 he authority 

' -» w a non agriculturist 

He can bp trusted 


,es».„ed „ 


m ail reasonable tiroes at the 
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registered address of the society {a) a copy of this Act, (6) a copy 
ol the Rules under the Act, (c) a copy of the by-laws of such society 
and (d) a register of its members 

We might usefully examine what privileges are conferred on 
co-operative societies and what restiictions are imposed upon them 
Some of these privileges and restrictions are derived from the I'ery 
nature of these organisations, while other*? are m the nature of 
concessions and special safeguards It is these privileges and 
restrictions that distinguish a co-opeiative society from an otdinaiy 
ioint-stock company registered under the Indian Companies’ Act 

RESTRICTIONS (i) Rate of Divtdend Of the first type, 
that IS arising from the vet)- nature of the society, we notice the 
restriction imposed on the rate of dividend which can be declared 
by a co-operative society Under the Co-operative Lav , a society 
cannot declare a higher rate of dividend than to per cent to the 
share-holders In a joint stock concern, people come together to 
obtain the maximum leturn on the capital they invest in it A 
co-operative societ)’ sets about its work to secure the maximum 
benefit to its members, and not to the capital they have brought 
with them to the society Co-operation welcomes capital as an 
agent of pioduction, but the right of the other agents of production, 
IS always to the fore and as such it does not permit unjustifiably 
high dividends being declared but sets a limit to the return on capi- 
tal Ten per cent per annum is n fair max'imum, particularly as 
tlie membeis get a share of the surplus profits m other ways TKus, 
for inbUnce, borroweis in a co-operaiive credit society would get 
a rebate on the amount of their borrowings, members of a letoil 
store would get a bonus on purchases, the members of a co-opera- 
tive workshop would get a bonus on labour The capitalistic in- 
stinct IS, however, hard to control, and, in practice, successful 
societies aie tempted to circumvent this salutary provision in some 
round-about way The ten pei cent being in the nature of interest, 
why should not there be, they argue, a dividend on rapital, as 
there can be dividend on purchases, bonus to wage-earners, and 
rebates to borrowers^ Tt is certamlv open to them to maintain 
this position on strictly co-operative principles If fair wages, 
fan prices, fair rates of interest on loans could be supplemented 
by dividends, bonus and rebates, call these what you will, theie 
IS no reason whatever why capital should not get a dividend to 
supplement the interest The fairer course, and co-operation is 
nothing if not fair to all alike, would seem to he to do away with 
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this restriction on dividends altogether and provide m ihe by laws 
of every sooiet) for the payment of interest at the rate of 6^ per 
cent to capital as a legitimate item of working expenses as if the 
share capital were in the nature of a loan, the interest on which 
has to be paid like rent and wages whether the society makes a 
profit or not The surplus remaining after all these items have 
been met should be alloned to be distributed among all the parties 
helping to make the profits, m proportion to their respective contri- 
butions towards the making of the profits A successiu! society tstll 
in this \va\ pay higher wages, sell at lower prices, lend at loaer 
rates of interest' and give a greater return on capital also, thus 
helping in the improvement of the economic condition of all its 
members which is the root aim of all co operative institutions 
But the practite m Bombay is lo enforce the ten per cent restric- 
tion, b) prescribing in the Rules under the Act, that the limit should 
nor be exceeded by any subterfuges and is to be inclusive of ai! 
bonuses and so forth 

(ii) Share-hoWiiig Another restnction iinposed upon a co- 
operative organisation is in respect of the maximum holding of 
shares In a co operative society, capital cannot be allow ed to 
predominate and no single individual can be permitted, as m joint 
stock concerns to subscribe to as many shares as he likes, shares 
being an mvitatirm for member'.hip ratW than for the getting to- 
gether of capital required for business Co operative Law thus 
does not permit any individual to hold more than one-fifth of the 
share capital of a society nor to hold shares of more tt»n Rs 3 ,000 
The maximum limit is raised to Rs 10,000, however, in the case 


ini) ofing It has to be remembered that co operation regards 
share-holders as members and not as the lenders of capital and it 
IS tins creed that makes co operation treat all share holders ahke, 
be iWy the holders of only one share or of a hundred shares As 
such! CO operative law adopts the doctrine of "one man, one vote" 
an^gives to each share holder one vote only, regardless of the 
^3 TOher £>J shares he ho) 6 s m the society — a practice arisgenisttc to 
th^cardmal rule in joint stodc companies of correlating the voting 
powVr to the share holding Another point that neds emphasis 
in th\ connection is the practical adoption of the co-operative prm 
ciple \f "One man one vote, and no proxy " A co-operative 
societyX being an aggregate of mdividuais and not of capital, it is 
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the presence, the arguments and views of a member that count 
more than his vote, and consequently an absent member is debarred 
from voting by proxy as he can do under the Companies’ Law. 
A member cannot be allowed to vote in support of his own Auews 
and also to vote for absent members in support of their views, 
which because of their absence, others had not the opportunity 
to modify by arguments. Of course, when a co-operative soci- 
ety is a member of another society, it is allowed to appoint one 
of Its members to vote on its behalf m the affairs of that society. 
Proxies have not been expressly excluded, it is true, by the Co- 
operative Act , but the wording of the section and the discussions 
during the framing and passing of the Act impliedly exclude proxic-s 
altogether 

(iv) Dealings -with non-members. A co-opeiative society exists 
primarily for the benefit of its membeis, and not fot the benefit of 

tion and not a profit-maUing 
one of unlimited liability, 

.hip, being meant for those 
who have no other security but personal, to offer for obtaining 
credit , the members must know one another intimately Under 
such circumstances it is natural, nay essential, that societies should 
not, under co-operative law, make loans to non-mernbers. The 
whole structure of a loan-granting society, chat is a credit society, 
demands the positive exclusion of non-members in respect of 
money-lending As regards other types of societies, the question 
of sanciionins iojftis does not arise usually and all societies are 
theiefore prohibited from making loans to non-members, under the 
Co-operative Societies’ Act It is however conceivable that there 
might arise occasions when a loan to a non-ineinbei might become 
necessary and might be m the best interests of the souely itself, 
particularly in the case of housing, consumers’ and producers’ 
societies. The law therefore is content with enunciating the gener- 
al lule leaving it, to the Registrar to make exceptions thereto in 
special cases 

(v) Lending on seemtiy oj Movable and Immovable piopeity 
A further restriction on the rnoney-lendmg powers of a rural credit 
society IS necessary m this that su<^ a society contemplates granting 
loans on personal security only and not on the secuiity of movable 
or immovable property It is the character of the members that 
fnrm.s the basis of credit and not any particular property, movable 
or immovable But it might become, and it docs become, necessary 
to accept as collateral security lands or buildings and even orna- 
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ments and other movshle property For prompt repajment 
experience has sho^-vn lhal the best sccMtvty apart {tom character 
IS that oi immovable propert> Co operative La't therefore enun 
ciates this \iew by prohibiting loans on the security of mova 
ble property and by pptmiitmg lonns on the secunt^ of itnmotable 
property reserving to the Registrar power in both these cases to 
make exceptions 

(vi) iMueitfKfKJ of Funds An important limitation of the 
powers of a co operative society anses from the fear that u might 
not be managed with perfect efficiency as it generally is coinposetl 
of persons of very limited means who have not had experience of 
any managerial work The small farmer or the small producer 
the wea\ er or the shoe maker is generally so inexpenenced in the 
work of managing the society that senous doubts might well be 
entertained about the success of the society unless some safeguards 
were prescribed The investment of the funds of societies has 
been tlierefore regulated by co-operative law and the creation of 
a strong reserve fund has been prescribed and towards that end 
the minimum that must be earned to the reserve fund has been 
specifically ordained 

As to investments of its surplus funds a societi ts authorized 
to im est Of deposit «s funds (i) in a Postal St\ mgs Bank or («} m 
any of the securities speafied m Sec 30 of the Indian 1 rusts Act 
18S2 or (lid in the snares or on the secuinv of m) other society 
provided that no such investment shall be made on the shares of 
any snnety other than oni* wnh hmned Inbihiv or (i\) with any 
bank or person carrying on the busmesi; of hanking approved for 
this purpo e by the Registrar or (v) in any other mode permitted 
bv the Rules Rule No 27 of the Bombay Co operative {societies 
Rules of ig”? permits a societv with the previous sanction of the 
Registrar to invest its funds or a portion thereof in the purchase 
or leas ng of /and or bui/dings and m construction of buildings 
provided that the purchase of such land or construction of such 
buldings IS 1 kely to be ad>antageous to the society m the conduct 
of its business 

(vn) Reserve Fund As regards the Reserve Fund the credit 
society and the producers soaety have been asked to carry at 
least one fourth and the other types at least one tenth of the net 
profits to the Reserve Fund The type of the society that needs 
most protection and therefore the strongest reserve fund is un 
doubtedly the rural credit society and the law m Rombav prohibits 
the distribution of profits bv such societies altogether without the 
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specific order of Government and r^xes this prohibition in the 
case of societies on a basis of unlimited liability in which members 
hold shares, allowing them to distribute liieir profits after lo years 
from the date of registration These are very necessary safe- 
guards in the best interests of such societies, for their strength 
depends on a strong reserve fund quickly built up. And yet, one 
cannot but feel that the presciibing of 25 per cent as the amount 
of profits that must be carnetl to the Reserve Fund in the case of 
Resource Societies and prohibiting the distribution of profits for 
all lime witliout the order of Government are in a way inconsistent 
These provisions being in the nature of safeguards against bad or 
doubtful debts, at least the persons wlio repay their borrowings 
regularly should receive some tangible advantage, apart from the 
very doubtful advantage of not having to pay penal interest on 
their loans. It might be therefore prudetU to allow at least 25 
per cent, of the net profits to be distributed to those who have 
regularly repaid their loans m proportion to the amount of their 
borrowings. To take away all incentive to regular repayment is 
not the proper thing to do and some such relaxation as suggested 
above should prove useful 

PRIVILEGES OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

While co-operative societies have lestncnons thus placed on their 
powers, they have been given important privileges and conces- 
sions aUo Among the most important of tnese is the Prior Claim 
conceded to a co-operative society Any debt or outstanding 
demand owing to a society by a member or past member has been 
made a first charge upon the crops and other goods raised or 
purchased in whole or in part fiom any loan given him by the 
society. The All-India Act of 1922 constitutes this to be merely 
a prior claim and as such to give effect to it, il was necessary for 
the .society to get a decree pnor to any other creditor. Once an- 
other creditor got a decree, the society had no privilege under this 
provision , but now the Bombay Act of 1925 regards this as a 
first charge and whether the stxiety was not or was the first to get 
a decree does not matter It is an important privilege to a co- 
operative society to thus get pnonty and first charge for its debts 
and outstandings Another important privilege is the right to 
set off any sum credited or payable to a memher or past member 
on account of shares nr deposits, in or towards payment of any 
debt due from such member, or past member. The shares or 
interest m the capita! of a society held by a member have been 
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{utthw lieciared not Uable to attadunent or sale under decree 
or order of a court of 3 ust!ce Co operative Law recognises fur 
tber that a past member remains (table for a period of two >ears 
after his ceasing to he a member for the debts of a society as they 
existed at the time when he ceased to be a member, since a member 
ol a society is not supposed to be a sleeping ihare holder as in 
a ]Oint stock concern but an active participant in ns affairs and 
must therefore continue to remain liable for a reasonable pcitod 
The deceased member similarly that is his estate coninmes to 
remain liable for one year after his decease Among Other privi 
leges may be mentioned the exemption dl a society nom the pa^y 
ment of fees under the Indian Registration and Indian Stamp 
Acts and it has not to pay arty Income 'fax m respect 
of Its profits The Bombay Act further empowers Gorernraent to 
goe loan* to societies or guarantee the payment of interest on 
debentures issued bj them of course mth such safeguards as 
might seem necessary While therefore not mmpelhng Govern 
ment to gwe loans to societies the law empowers it to do so and 
IS Suggestive of a desire on the part of the Government to extend 
their help to societies m special cases Such ate the rcstncuons 
and such ate the privileges imposed upon and conferred on to 
operative societies by Co operative Law 


INSPECTtON OF dFFdfRS OF A SOCIETY (tv all 
movements which arc essentially popular movements a certain 
amount ot impatience is naturally felt and expressed where provi 
stons are made in law te^uldling the movement and such provxsmns 
are resented as unnecessary offitiat interference The Bombty 
Co opcr^ive Societies Act has undoubtedly two such secuons 
under which the Registrar can inquire into the affairs * of am 
societv and can inspect the books of nny society which has failed to 
^ve satisfaction to its creditor demanding payment of the moriey 
due to him But no sane person wi« object to them on the srotind 
Qf permitting wterference by offlaous officials Sec a-i of the Act 
IK. ilaul., enaWes ihe Regstrai of his oKo n.o6<m to mguire into 
the affmrs of a soci«> But it wiH be admitted that such a power 
CR bArvfe tbiC effiKSS ci tVft. UeffiaTOTieift IS weiSss-ary 

and IS not likely to be abused The section further makes it obli 
gatory on him to do so if an application is made to him by a 
majority Ol the managing or other directing committee of the 
2/3 of the members of the society The inquiry 
provided bj the section k a most comprehensive inquiry and 
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authorizes him to look into the "constitutioti, working and financial 
condition of the society,” so that the Registrar can see whether 
the members of the society have continued to be the same homo- 
geneous body which they formed at the time of the registration of 
the society or whether the body has suffered b_v admission of 
heterodox or other undesirable persons into the society He can 
inquire with a view to find out if the society has been worked on 
right lines of prudent managem«tt, whether its borrowings and 
lendings have been proper, and also whether it has been conducted 
on right co-operative principles He can thus find out whether 
the condition of the society is surdr as to permit the mending of 
the society hv putting it on the nghc track or whether it should be 
cancelled, its financial bottom having gone, and it being impossible 
to keep It floating. Sec 44 is much narrower m its scope. It 
gives a creditor who is not paid on the due date, or who has not 
received satisfaction otherwise, to apply to the Registrar under 
certain terms for inspection of the society’s accounts in order that 
he may know the result of such inspection of accounts, and may 
shape his conduct accordingly so far as his relationsltip with the 
society IS concerned 

WINDING UP OF A SOCIETY As the Registrar has 
been armed with these powers of inquiry and inspection in order 
that he may endeavour to keep a society going if possible, he has 
also pow'er to issue orders to direct it to be wound up He may 
do so as a result of the said inquiry and inspection , or he may do 
so on receipt of an application made by 3/4 of the members of a 
society present at a special gener.1l meeting called for the purpose 
or he may do so of his own motion m the case of a societj- that 
has not commenced working, or has cea<?ed irorking or possesses 
shares, or member's deposits not exceeding Rs 500/ The 
Registrar may dlso direct a society to be wound up if its member- 
ship falls below the number fixed by law as the minimum 

When ordering a society to be wound up the Registrar may 
appoint a liquidator for the purpose and fix his remuneration An 
order directing a society to be w^iund up is appealable and a party 
aggrieved by the order may appeal to Government wnthin two 
months of the date of tiie communication of the order to him Where 
the Registrar has appointed no liquidator, he shall make an order 
cancelling the registration of the society after the period of the 
appeal is over, or if an appeal is prrferred aftei confirmation of 
such order in appeal. Where a liquidator has been appointed by 
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him the Registrar shall tnake such an order after the affairs of the 
society are wound up by the liquidator, and when such an order is 
made, the society shall he deemed to be dissolved from the dale 
of such order 

Before we deal with the proMSions relating to liquidation it will 
be better to clear the ground by defining certain terms which are 
used in those prctisions and which are taken from the Company 
Law namely — (i) Share and interest, (lO Present and past mem 
ber (ni) Contributory, (i\) ihsappUcation, (v) Misfeasance and 
(\i) Breach of trust 

(t) Share niiri Itif crest A society or comp my is sometimes 

formed with a certain capital proposal to be raised and then tt is 
determined that that capital shall be divided into a fixed number of 
shares of a fixed face value The number of divisions into which 
the capital of a company is divided is called a share and is gi\en 
the appropriate number When the capital is not divided into 
shares the members of the society ma\ . all the same, hat e interest 
in the capita! of a society that is, a right of ownership oser the 
assets of the society , that right of ownership as a co owner or 
partner in the torcern is the member's interest it\ the society 
(ii) Present and Past in«»»nl)/'r Sec 3 Cl (c) defines n member 
A member indurles a person joining in the application for the 

rship after a 
' laws appU- 

. . , ime shall be 

entered ifi a register of members to be maintained by the aocieiv 
A member whose name is on the register of memberb is a present 
member nf the society one who has ceased to be a member of the 
society lor any reason whatsoever is a past member of the societv 
A pMsoh may cease to be a member of a sotiely by transferring 
his shares to another person In such a case the transferor ceases 
m be a member so soon as the transfer is registered but not before 
He may also cease to be a member by his shares being forfeited or 
hy h,s shares being sold lor enforcing the society’s claim against 

him as also by ius surrendering his shares voluntarily A me^mber 

who ceases to be a member m otic or other of the above wass is 


wound up within two 


1 ceases t ... 

stiii liable as \ past member if the society i 
y eats ol his ceasing to be a metnber 

(m) Coiifniuifory A Coulnbafory is a person who is table to 
contribute to the assets of the company or society m case the com 
pany or society is wound up We are, therefore, to determine 
the extent of his liability In the case of a society, with limited 
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liability, all members thereof would be liable to contribute to the 
assets of the societj’ that is being wound up to the extent of the 
unpaid calls on their shares In the rase of a society, with un- 
limited liability, all the present members thereof will be liable to 
contribute to the assets of the company to the extent necessary 
to pay off Its debts in lull. But over and above the present mem- 
herb who are liable to the extent above stated, past members of 
the societ>' are also liable for its debts as they existed at the time 
when they ceased to he members if the winding up order was made 
within a period of 2 years from the date of their ceasing to be 
members (Sec 28) , even the estate of a deceased membei is liable 
for the debts of a society as they existed at the time of his death 
if the winding up oider should be made within a period of one 
year from the date of his death. A delinquent promoter or manager 
or other officer of a sodety can also be made to contribute to the 
assets of a society m liquidation a<. will be seen later on 

(iv) Misapplicntion, (v) Misfeasnnee and (vr) Breach 0/ 
T I Kst The words misapplication or misfeasance and criminal 
breach of trust are directly taken from the Company Law Mis- 
application means using the money of the society in a manner not 
warranted by the law or rules made under llie Act, or by the by- 
laws by which the society is governed It means using the money 
contrary to the Act, the rules and by-laws of the society Mis- 
feasance means all kinds of misconduct and delinquency and breach 
of duty on the part of the Directors or members of the Managing 
Committee The term ‘breach of trust' is used in a more restricted 
cense in a case where following the breach of duty there has been 
a misapplication of the funds of the society. Having cleared the 
ground so far let us now consider what a liquidator, appointed by 
the Registrar by his order directing a society to be wound up, can 
do 


LIQUIDATOR HIS POWERS The liquidator appointed 
under Sec 47 has been given very wide powers. But he has to 
exercise them with the sanction erf the Registrar He can pay any 
class or classes of cieditors in full, or make any compromise 01 
arrangement with any creditors present or prospective or peisons 
claiming to be creditors. Similarly he can compromise with legard 
to all calls of liabilities to calls or debts, present or future, certain 
or contingent. He can from time to time determine what contribu- 
tion is to be made by members or post members or by estates of 
deceased members, or by any officer of the society. He can insti- 
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tutP and detpod suits and nther legal proceedings tn his official 
name and can gt-t d'spuieii leterted to adsittation He can mvesti 
gate all claims against the society, decide questions of pnoritj 
arising out of such claims and pay rateably according to the amount 
of such debts can move the ^^oBector for recovery of moneys due to 
the societies as arrears of land revenue and generally do all things 
necessary to tvind up the societv He tnay also carry on the busi 
ne^s of the soctett so far as may be necessary for the beneficial 
winding up of the same 


POWER OF REGlSTRylR TO ylRSE^S DAMylGES 
DEIWQVENT PROMOTERS. ETC A new 
section IS added to the present Act which does not find [^ace in the 
Act of i^t a ft enables the Registrar on the application of any 
creditor or contributory or of the liquidator , to examine into the 
conduct of any promoter or manager of a society or of Us past or 
preaem ChaiTroan Secretary, Member of the Managing Committee 
or anj other officer of the society and if or such an examination 
It appears that an\ one of them has misapplied or retained an^ 
money or property of the society or has otherwise been accountable 
for any such money or property, or if it appears that any one of 
them has been guilty of a wronrful act m breach of any duty im- 

S sed on him by lav< ind that he has, hv such misconduct cr wrong 
act managed to m^ippropnate or convert to his own use, 
anv money or property belonging to the society, the Registrar has 
power ro order him vy repay or testote the ptopertv wrongfully 
retained misapplied or dishonestly misappropriated or converted 
to IS use with interest at such rate as he may deem proper 


disposal of surplus assets Another new section 
nil been mldcd to the present Act regarding the disposal of the 
surplus assets uf a society tahen into liquidation U lavs down 
that after at{ the liabilities including the paid up share capital of 

a camelled societv 

S^l! not be divided among its members but shall be devoted to 
any object or objects („) clnscnbed m the by laws oi the soceu. 
. ject 

’ ’ ■ '"T 

li>'- ivegisuai m consultation with the society to an object of public 
unfits of focal or MTTimunal interest or to (d) a charitable purpose 
ns dehneil in the Chantahle Endowments Act of 1890 or (e) to the 
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Bombay Central Co-operative Institute or (f) may be placed on 
deposit with a Central Co-operative Bank until such time as a new' 
society with similar conditions is registered when with the consent 
of the Registrar such surplus may be credited ro the reserve fund 
of such a new society 

JOINT BOARD OF LIQUIDATORS I OR LIQUIDAT- 
ING A HOUSING SOCIETY When the society directed to 
be wound up is a housing society the work of winding up of the 
society IS entrusted to a joint Board of three liquidators — one of 
whom IS nominated by the society, one by the Registrar and the 
third one by the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute They 
will have all the powers of a liquidator under the Act as described 
above, and may with the sanction of the Registrar continue the 
working of the society, or may subject to such sanction and in 
consultation with the members of the society in a general meeting 
reconstruct the society or may sell oft the piemises of the society 
to the best advantage ol all interests concerned and when all the 
liabilities of the society are met, may dispose of the surplus assets 
of the society as stated above 

OF CIVIL COURT JURISDICTION In order to 
safeguard as • • t • , . , , 

of litigation, ■ • . 

any matter c • • ■ • 

ety, and that ■ 

other legal proceeding shall lie or be proceeded witn, except Dv 
leave of the Registrar and subject to such terms as he may impose 
This is subject to an important exception which will he dealt with 
w'hile dealing with matters relating to arbitration 

ARBITRATION The Co-operative Societies’ Act aims at 
avoiding resort to law courts as far as possible This is with a 
view to save people from the rumous costs of a civil litigation The 
Act therefore states that all parties shall settle their disputes by 
arbitration Ordinarily parties are free to choose their oivn judges 
for such arbitration. It is not however completely so under the 
Co-operative Societies’ Act Under it, in case of any dispute 
touching the business of a society between (i) members or (li) be- 
tween past members or (iii) between persons claiming through a 
member or past member or ^iv) between members or past members, 
or persons claiming through either of them on one side and any 
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officer, agent or servant of the society on the other or (v) between 
the society and its committee and any officer, agent, member or 
servant oi the society , the dispute be tefetrea to the Registrar 
for decision b> himself or his nominee Jt however gives an option 
to either of the parties, if lhe\ so desire, to have their disputes 
settled by an arbitration of three persons one of whom shall be the 
Registrar or his nonunee, and two others, one of whom shall be 
nominated by each of the jatties concerned The av ard of the 
arbitrators or the decision bv the Registrar or hts nominee shall rot 
be liable to he railed m question in any Civil or Revenue Court 
But tnv pa^’Cy aggrieved by the decision of the Registrar’s nominee 
may withm one month from the date of the award appeal to the 
Registrar The Registrar shall decide the appeal His decision 
sh'dl be final and conclusive 

STATUTORY NOTICE OP TWO MONTHS BEFORE 
SUIT ^Gi4INST SOCTEn BY NON MEMBER Since 

societies or members thereof are compelled to have their disputes 
touching the business of the s>oa€ties settled b\ arbitration, provi 
«ion IS 5so made against a non member recklessly driving t society 
or Its officers into unnecessarv civil litigation No suit shall be insti 
tuted against a society or its officer m respect of anv act touching the 
business of a society without two months’ notice of an intended 
•uit to the Registrar, so that the Registrar mav be able to avoid 
all avoidable htigatioo by an amicable settlement 

DISPUTE TOUCHING THE BUSINESS OF A SOCI- 
ETY The words any dispute touching the business of a 
society ’ have been the subject of judicial decisions in sev eral cases 
In one* of them a Co operative Stores Society claimed money from 
one meuibcr of a pureVnse commiwee which they had appointed 
to purchase stores for them The liability was disputed Ii was 
contended thit such a dispute did not fall within the ambit of the 
secuon, which was confined only to disputes regarding the internal 
management of the affairs of a soctetv or disputes regarding the 
pnnaples which would regulate the ccmduct of business , a dispute 
for instance whether the «!oaety should purchase and deal in a 
particular commodity or shoidd lake a particular hne of business, 
would come within the terms the clause but a dispute arising 
out of any particukr transaction would be outside the scope of the 
section The contention however was negatived In another 
case It was held that election of its office benrers was also a busi- 
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ness o£ the society and any dispute r^;arduig it should be settled 
by arbitration No suit can therefore he for determining the vali- 
dity of the election of the office bearers of a society under the Co- 
operative Societies’ Act 

REGISTRAR MAY SUSPEND ARBITRATION The 
Co-operative Societies’ Act also makes another inroad on the free- 
dom of people to have their disputes settled by arbitration if the)' 
are agreed to do so, inasmuch as it provides that the Registrar 
may if he thinks fit suspend proceedings m ^ny matter referred to 
arbitration, if the matter should involve coinplicated questions of 
lav and lact until the questions has been tried by a regular suit 
instituted by one of the parties or the society 

APPEAES AND REVISION A party aggiieved by any of 
the following orders or decisions passed or approv’eri by Jbe Regis- 
trar may appeal to Government within two months of the date of 
the communication of the order 

(i) Order retusing registration of a society 
fii) Order refusing amendment of registered by-laws 
(ill) Order apportioning cost of an inquiry or inspection of 
books of a society 

(iv) Oidei diieciing winding up of a society. 

(v) Order assessing d images against delinquent promoters, 
managers, officers, etc. 

(vi) Orders or awards on arbitration 

(vii) Orders passed by the Liquidator and sanctioned by the 
Registrar 

Besides the right of appeal given to aggrieved parlies m the 
above cases, the Registrar and the Government are empowered 
to cal! for and examine the recoid of any inquiry or the proceedings 
of any officer subordinate to them, for the purpose of satisfying 
themselves as to the legality or propriety ot any decision or order 
passed and as to the icgularity of the proceedings of such officer 
If, as a result of such an examimtion, it shall appear to the Govern- 
ment or the Registrar that any decision, or order or pioceedmg m 
any case so called for should be modified, annulled or reversed the 
Government or the Registrar as the case may be, may pass such, 
orders thereon as to it oi him may seem fit 

EXECUTION OE ORDERS. As seen above, a liquidator 
IS competent, with the sanction of the Registrar, to pass orders 
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or by Guvcrnmcnt on appeals piesentcd to him or »l Orders 
directing payment of money may be executed in two wa^s, (i) b> 
any civil court on a certificate signed by the Registrar or a Litjui- 
dator in the same manner as a decree passed by it or (u) by any 
revenue court on an application made to the Collector for recov ery 
of the money ordered to be paid, accompanied by a certificate sign- 
ed by the Registrar or by an Assistant Registrar to whom the 
poM er of signing such a certificate has been delegated by the Regis 
trar The recovery of rnoriey m the latter case is made as if it was 
arrears of Land Rev enue All other orders can only be executed 
by a Civil Court as tt ihev were deaecs thereof on a certificate 
signed by the Registrir or a Liquidator As a matter of actual 
experience it has been found Uiat m some cases persons combine 
for the purpose of preventing a sale of the property at a reasonable 
value thereof To provide a safeguard against such a combination, 
It has been now enaaed th,ii wlien the pioperty attached cannot be 
sold for want of buyers, the same may be haniled over to a society 
with the previous consent of the Registrar on such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon betnecn the Collector and the said 
society 


SAI^CTIONS OF Law cannot be respected unless 

the breach thereof can be adequately pumefied Law, therefore, 
always provide- what are knonn as sanciioni: and the Bombay 
L^operative Societies’ Act accordingly provides for five different 
onences and prescribes a fine not exceeding Rs 50/ forthecom- 
inibsiyn of any of the said oflences One of such offences is 
committed by trading or by carrying on business under any name 
or iiile of which the « ord Co operative or its vernacular equivalent 
forms pare I,i that case n is provided that the offender sba'l. 
besides being punishable wah a fine which may extend in Rs soj- 

c u 5/- for each day on 

which the offence is continued after conviuion thereof 


rROSKCUTWNS UNDER THE ACT I.e« ..Bags feuds 
and ractions lead to frivcJous veiratious prosecutions the Bom- 
bay Co operative Socici'es* Act forbids a prosecution under the 
Act without the previous sanction of the Registrar which shall 
not be given except after hearing the party concerned Rvery 
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offence under the Act has been made iion-cognizable for the pur- 
poses of the Crimmal Procedure Code. So the Police are pre- 
cluded from interfering with cases of alleged offences under the 
Act Finally the power to try such offences has been taken ay 
from any Magistrate inferior to a Presidency Magistrate or a 
First Class Magistrate 

GOVEKN^iIENT AUl^IT No monogiaph on Co-operau\e 
lav \m 1 ! be complete without reference to the piovisiun for Govern- 
ment audit made under the Act. The Act lays on the Registrar 
the duty by himself or by some person authorized by him in writing 
by genera! or special order to audit the accounts of every society 
once at least in every year The audit includes the examination 
of overdue debts, if any, the verification of cash balances and 
securities and a valuation of the assets and liabilities of the society. 
This is very necessary in order to secure the confidence of the peo- 
ple in Co'operative Societies and it is obviously necessary that this 
should be continued for many years to come till the movement 
gathers sufficient strength to stand on its own legs Rules 29, 
30 and 3 1 of the Co-operative Societies’ Rules deal with the subject 
of audit The audit was absolutely free in the commencement. 
Even now the Registrar audits all primary societies free of any 
charge, if their working capital does not exceed Rs 50,000/-. 
But societies, the ^\forksng capital of which at the beginning of 
the co-operative year exceeds Rs 50,000 may be required by 
the Registrar to bear the charges of the audit of their accounts. 
The amount of such charges is fixed by tlie Registrar and is re- 
coverable under Sec. 65 of the Act as money due to Government 
Consumers’ Societies with a working capita! exceeding Rs 50,000/- 
are allowed to arrange for their annual audit independently 
If they are able to make their own arrangements, they are to 
report the fact to the Regi'itrar before the ist of May every year. 
If such a report is not received, the Registrar arranges for the 
compulsory audit of such society by an official auditor For such 
an audit, a fee of Rs 10/- per day is charged It is, however, 
clear that departmental auditors cannot possibly examine the valua- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of a rural primary society as no 
complete list of assets is kept by such society and there is no 
official record of the liabilities of its members with private 
Sahukars 

RULE-MAKING POWERS OF GOVERNMENT As 

the movement is in its infancy the Act is necessarily required to 
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be made as simple as possible and therefore much is to be left 
to the usual rule making power of Goi.*crnment for the purpose of 
supplementing the detailed rules of the administration of the 
Department There is another good reason wh> m the case of 
a Statute dealing with a movement >n its mfanc> all these 
matters of administrative details should be left to be rej^lated by 
rules made under the Act instead of trying to incorporate all of 
them mo the Act It is not very easy to amend alter or add to 
any piece of legislation once enacted withm a short time after 
the date of its enactment Legislation is necessarily a tardy pro 
cess and a number of formaUucs have to be rigidly observed before 
existing legislation may be abrogated altered or amended 
Government however can make necessary alterations or amend 
ments m the rules made hy Government by executise orders 
Under Sec 71 of the Bombay Co operatne Societies Act there 
fore Government are empowered to make all rules which they 
may consider necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act 
The rules however should always be uilrn vtrcs of the Act > e 
wiihm the purposes of the act and they can ha\e the force of 
law only after previous publication in the local Go> ernmcnt 
Gazette So far as the rules under this particular Act are con 
cerned thev will have the force of law after they are Imrl on the 
table of the Bombay Legislative Council for one month prettous 
to the next session of the said Council 1 hey are liable to be 
rescinded or mod hed by a resolution of the said Council tabled 
at the said session of the Council If no such resolution is brought 
at the said session the rules shall h ive the force of law after the 
prescribed period is over 

CO OPERATII E SOCJETZES RULES In pursuance of 
the power given to Government byr sec 71 the Co operate e 
Societies Kules have been promulgated and have come into force 
from nth August 1927 It will be add ng unnecessanlv to the 
length of this monograph if an ati«anpt were made to refer to all 
of them in detail The importance of some of them however 

i -i~.ji„ i._i,o 


It obligatory on him to communicate his reasons for refusal to the 
applicants This 1 necessary for the applicants have a right 
to appeal to Government against the Registrar s refusal withm 
2 months from the date of the communication of the order Sec 
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35 of the Act imposes restrictions on the borrowing power of a 
society. It says a society shall lecave deposits and loans from 
persons who are not members only to such an extent and under 
such conditions as may be prescribed by the rules. The rules lay 
down that every society with unlimited liability shall from time to 
time fix in a general meeting the maximum liability which it may 
Incur in loans and in deposits from non-members during the year 
The maximum so fixed shall be subject to the sanction of the 
Registrar who may at any time reduce it for reasons to be com- 
municated by him to the society in writing and may prescribe 
a period not being less than 4 months within which the society 
shall comply with his orders No society shall receive any loan 
or deposit from a non-member which will make its liability to the 
non-members exceed the limit sanctioned by the Registrar. 

With regard to soueties with limited liabilities they shall not 
borrow any sum exceeding eight times the total of their paid up 
share capital plus their accumulated reserve fund This restric- 
tion IS subject to an important proviso, viz that all gilt-edgcd 
securities owned by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank 
or by a District Central Bank may up to an amount equal 
to twice the paid up share capital be excluded from such a calcula- 
tion provided that such liabilities are incurred on the following 
conditions • — (i) The said gilt-edged securities owned by a Dis- 
trict Central Bank are deposited in the custody of the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank and (11) In the case of the Sind 
Central Co-operative Bank, the said stcunties are lodged with the 
Imperial Bank of India and in the case of the District Central Bank 
in Smd the securities are deposited m the custody of the Sind 
Central Co-operative Bank. 

Agricultural Credit Societies further shall not accept deposits 
which aie not fixed for a period of at least two months except 
Savings Bank deposits in case of such societies, as are permitted 
to mdintam Savings Banks Accounts As to advancing loans, 
no society shall make any loan to a niembei on a bond secured by 
the suretyship of a non-member, provided that the society may 
be exempted by the Registrar from the operation of tliis rule. 
Similarly a society shall not advance loans to its members on the 
hypothecation of the shares of diat member in that society Inter- 
lendmg between societies is strictly prohibited by sec 34 and a 
loan for the purpose of that section includes a deposit made by one 
.society with another society The reserve fund of any registered 
society may be utilized in the business of the society or be invested 
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or deposited in any of the wavs mentioned in clause (o)f {b) (c) and 
(d) of sec 37 U is however open to the Registrar to restnet 
the investment m the second manner only Detailed rules arc 
laid down as regards the procedure to be follovrcd m arbitration 
proceedings the most important of which is that no party shall be 
represented by a legal practitioner Evidence is to be recorded 
by the Registrar or his nominee and the decision is to be according 
to justice equity and good consaence The decision in award shall 
be m writing in case where a board of three arbitrators has been 
appointed the opinion ol the majonij shall prevail and m case 
of equality of votes it shall be deaded by the Registrar himself 
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CHArTEU XI. 

THE PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
institute, BOMBAY 

TV>e Co-opetative Moveroent «\ European Covintncs is enurely 
a peoples' moiement. inasmuch as it was started b> the peope 
and IS being conducted by the people The lau came to its hep 
at a later stage only to see that the movement «as conduclea on 
proper Imes by giving a legal suius to the societies The mo\c- 
ment in India, on the olhct hand, v.as started by Goverrvmeat and 
IS also being conducted bv it But the democratic principles of the 
movement, nhich form its essential features, cannot be expected 
to be developed and to have full play , unless the people themseivM 
assume full control over n This obicci m our country cannot w 
achieved in a day or by the strohe o( the pen But nork towards 
that end must be directed at as early a stage as tiossible and must 
V. 4*-, .1 « . f.« • . ♦ i •. ourage- 

Organ- 

• j. rovinccs 

of the country under the name of Federation, Union, Institute or 
the like, for taking cier certain non-statutory iiork and also for 
voicing popular opinion on questions relating to the moiemcnt 
The Prouncial Co-operative Institute of Bombay is an organisa- 
tion of this type 


I. Early History 

One important feature of the Co operative Movement m the 
Bombay Presidency is the help it has been receiving from its very 
inception, from persons outside the Department And for this, 
not merely the persons concerned, but the successive "Registrars 
viho encouraged them, deserve credit The first society' in the 
Province was registecei oa Sdh M-arj , «wi Cvew. 
of that y ear private gentlemen and retired officers began to be en- 


' Kangmhai Rural Co-i>perativc Citdit Socjcl>, Ujil'mited, DC Dbar 
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listed as Honorary Organisers,* who helped the Registrar in the 
woik of organising societies in their respective distucts, receiving 
only out-of-pocket expenses for travelling and bhatta. 

Meanwhile support to the movement from non-officials came 
from another quarter,. viz , the Urban Societies - These societies 
form another important feature of the movement in the province 
also from its inception due to the recognition of the benefits of 
Co-operation by the townspeople, who started urban co-operative 
societies, (known later as Co-operative Banks! m various towns 
Thus in the year iqq6 suclr societies were started in Bombay, 
Poona, Barsi, Belgaum, Dharwar, Hubli, Betgeri, Umreth and 
Gokak, as many as three being started in Bombay, two in Poona, 
and one each m the remaining towns By the end of June 1009 
out of 154, the total number of societies registered, there were as 
many as 45 Urban Soaelies. Their number has gone on increas- 
mg every year, and now we have them in almost every town, 
Bombay alone possessing about 200 of them to-day Urban Soci- 
eties helped the movement in two ways Firstly, they came soon 
into a position to attract large amounts of local deposits* which 
enabled them to use their surpluses in lending to the rural societies 
at a time when the Central Financing Banks did not come into 
existence. Thus for instance, apart from the Bombay Urban 
Society, the predecessor of the Bombay Central (now Provincial) 
Bank, started in 190S solely foi the puipose of lending to ruial 
societies, the Shamrao Vithal Urban Bank of Bombay, also started 
in the same year, lent several thousands to the societies m Gujarat 
and Poona Secondly, the organisers of these Urban Societies, 
coming as they did from the intelligentsia of the province took an 
important part m shaping the policy of the movement in various 
Avays, their efforts culminating in the organisation of the Institute 
in Bombay in 191S While many an institution of this type owes 
its inception in other provinces, except in Madras, to official inspi- 
ration, the one started in Bombay owes its inception to the efforts 
of non-officials, though it must be admitted, that it did receive 


' The first Ilnnnrary Oro^iser wa^ Mr K N Bhangaonkar, rctircrt 
Deputy Collector, appointed for the Khandesii District-;, on 26-9-1905. 

* The first Urban Society was the Umreth Urban Co-operative Crctlit 
Society Ltd., Taluka Anand, District Kaira, registered on 26th Decem- 
ber 1905. 

® The total capita! of all the Urban Banks is not much below that of all 
the District Central Banks. 
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support and rerognition from the Department, perhaps to a greatec 
extent iKan m any other Province 

It ivould be interesting to trace the esents ^vhlch led to the 
establishment of the Bombay Institute In the earlier years of 
the movement the only conteried action taken by persons outside 
the Department (who for v.ant of a better term are here described 
as non officials ) consisted m taking an aetts e part tn the dssctt««jn 
nf problem*! relating to the movement at the Co operative Confe 
rences organised by the Registrar The first Provincial Conference 
was held in Bombay in 1908, and the second m Poona in 1910 
Thereafter it was held annually, except during die period of the 
war Smaller ones, known as Divisional Conferences were also 
bein ' ' ‘ Kar- 


nata ivm 

cial but 

not those of the Divisional ones the important points discussed 
there being sum/ransed by the Registrar at the next Provincial 
Conference 

In the first two Provincial Conferences the subjects discussed 
related mainly co the finance of the rural socteti^ From the 
third Conference such questions as co operative propaganda, 
supervision, co operative education, the desirability of starting a 
Co operative journaland the like were taken up for discussion at 
the instance of non officials On the other hand, the non official co 
operators m the City of Bombay took several practical steps 
towards the solution of the problems raised by them in the Con- 
feretKes which in fact form^ the basis of tlie Institute In 19 
the English weekly journal by name ‘Commerce and Co opera 
tion was started m Bombay as a private enterprise, the articles 
and news on cooperation appearing in it being contributed by 
local CO operators In 19J3 was started the Bombay Co operative 
Uousing Association for carrying on propaganda for. and to er 
courage the formation of, Co operative Housing Societies This 
As^iatian organised a library of books on housing and held weeUs 
I""' d, Hussions It also published a 

number of leaflets on the various phases of the housing problein 
Cooperative activ.t.« in other direction^ besides housmg were 
also taken ,n hand by local co^ralors W.th a view to en 
courage the study of the vanoua proWetns of the Co operative 
movement a Co operative Central Library was started in Bombay 
about the end of 1914. and u formed the centre of many co-opera 
tive activmes in the City It enrolled 63 members within a short 
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time paying an annual subscription of Rs 3/-. It got together a 
decent number of books and periodicals on Co-operation' and 
published in 1915 a catalogue of books. It issued a few verna- 
cular leaflets on Co-operation By the beginning of 1916, the 
Journal “Commerce and Co-operation” having ceased to exist,* 
the question of issuing a journal exclusively devoted to co-opera- 
tion was taken up by the Committee of the Library and from the 
middle of 1917’ it began to publish the Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly which still continues to be published under the same 
name by the Co-operative Institute as its organ. 

Side by side with these activities, the question of co-operative 
education also began to assume a practical shape. Mr. G K. 
Devadhar of the Servants of India Society, who with the help of 
some of his colleagues had started m 1913 a number of co-operative 
societies* among the working classes of Bombay, felt the urgent 
need of training the Secietaiies of those Societies m the principles 
of co-opeiation and the methods of carrying on their work effi- 
ciently He, therefore, organised for that purpose a small class 
in 1914 with the help of some local co-operators and called it the 
Co-operative Secretaries’ Training Class Though the step, being 
the first of its kind, cannot be said to have achieved much, it paved 
the way for future development For the second year’s class 
held in 1915 a loan of two Auditors was taken from the Registrar, 
and the class was conducted in two languages, Marathi and Guja- 
rati, and lessons were imparted not only m co-operative principles 
but also in accounts No examination was held in the first year, 
but m this second an oral examination was held and certificates 
were issued to successful candidates From the third year the 
classes were marked by four important features . (1) A committee 
was appointed to conduct the class, the Registrar having deputed 
his assistant to work on it. (ii) Secretaries of the mofussi! soci- 
eties began to attend it. (iii) A written examination was held to 
test the knowledge of the students at the end of the course (iv) 
The Registrar made a grant towards the expenses of the classes 


1 The Library posies'ied 170 books on Co-operation, loS ofTioal publica- 
iions and igS pamphlets AH these have been transferred to the Insti- 
tute 

^ rhe first issue of “Commerce and Co-operation” was published on 
23rd December 1912 and the last issue on gth January 1916 

* The first issue of the Quarterly was published in June 1917 

* The work of advice and guidance of these societies was placed in 
the hands of a committee known as the Debt Redemption Committee 
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Thus the classes became an annual function nnJ from 1919 the 
^\o^h v.ns taken o\er by the In^ititute anti uis further developed 

II Formation of the Institute 
During the two >ears 1915 and 1916 no Provincial Conference 
was held by the Registrar on account of the unsettled state of the 
Government finances due to the war But the interval wns use- 
fully spent by the non officnl co operators in Bombay, in organ 
ising the various activities indicated above which virtually formed 
the foundation of the Institute The Provincial Conference of 
3917 was remarkable in many ways It was it this Conference 
that Jilr M K Gandhi (he was not known as Mahatma then ) 
read his paper on the Moral Basis of Co operation** the pUn for 
the permanent establishment of a Co operativ e Secretaries T ram 
mg Board was passed on the basis of a paper read by Mr N M 
joshi the idea of adult education in villages was approved on the 
lines of a paper read by the late Sir Viihaldas Thackerses and 
the scheme for the establishment of the Co operative Institute on 
the basis of a paper submitted by the present writer was sanctioned 
Atany other important subjects were also discussed at the Confer 
etice but they do not relate directly to the subject under considera 
tion 

Of the three schemes referred to above those relating to the 
Training Classes and the Institute were referred to sub committees 
of the Conference and that on Night Schools was placed directly 
before the Conference which g<«'e its approval to the measure and 
appointed a Committee of six persons to take up the work at an 
early date This Committee formulated a detailed scheme an 3 
brought It into operation from June 1916 rondurted the schools 
for three years and then entrusted the work to the Institute from 
ist April 1921 The scheme of the Training Classes as recom 
mended by the vub-committee with certain modifications was 
adopted by the Conference and was entrusted to a Committee 
known as the Co operative Secretaries Training Board which con 
ducted the classes for one year m 1918 and handed over thereafter 
the work to the InsUtute 

The Sub Committee which considered the scheme of the Insti 
tute placed the following outlines before the Conference 

The Sub Committee favour the idea of an organisation of the 
nature suggested in the paper This organisation should have 
Its Head Quarters in Bombay Ci^ but may extend its operations 
throughout the Presidency 
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Objects of the Organisation 
A Co-operative Propaganda : 

(1) A library of co-operative literature 

(2) Co-operative Pubiications 

(3} The organising of co-operative meetings, ieccures, 
conferences, etc 

(4) The training of Co-operative Secretaries and workers. 
B The promotion of Social and Educational advancement in 
Co-operative Areas. 

C Organising and Supervising affiliated Societies in Bombay 
City. 

D Affording advice and guidance in Co-operative matters 
when requested to do so 
Constitution 

Societies and individuals may be elected members subject 
to the payment of such donations or subscriptions as may 
be prescribed. The Committee of Management to be 
elected by the general body of members, and the Presi- 
dent and Secretary by the Committee. 

Finance 

Sources 

(1) Subscriptions of members 

(2) Donations 

(3) Subventions of Government already given for 
yDecific objects,) and grants by Provincial and District 
Banks 

The difficulty of the scheme lies in the finance The 
beginning must be in Bombay If a substantial fund can 
be raised in Bombay to start with, it will give the scheme 
d much better chance of success tlian would otherwise be 
the case 

A small committee should be appointed to draw up a 
scheme on the above lines.” 

These outlines were adopted by the Conference winch appointed 
a committee for drawing up a detailed scheme The committee 
entrusted the task of preparing die prospectus and the by-laws to 
Mr. R B Ewbank, the Registrar The committee met twice in 
the following January, once on the and when the outlines of the 
details were settled, and s^ain on the 28th when the draft by-laws 
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and the prospectus -ns ere setded Thc) were then printed and 
provisionally issued to a large number of co-operators for support 
A meeting of the promoters and sympathisers’ was held on June 
28th igi8 in Bombay under the chairmanship of the Chi« of 
Ichalknranji and it discussed in detail the prospectus and bv laws 
and adopted them w ith certain modifications and on that % erj das 
handed them o\er to the Registrar with an application for registra 
tioii signed by ten of the members present at the meeting An 
announcement was made at the meeting titat the following fiie 
persons had consented to become Life Members of the Institute 


by paying Rs 500/ each as siibscnption — r Sir A^ithaldis 
Tharkersey 2 Mr (now Sir) Lalubhai Samaldas 3 Sir Fazulbhai 
Cummhhoy 4 Mr (notv Sir) ChuniUl ^ichta and 5 the Chief 
of Ichalkariryi 

The Institure m .u, -pentiie Soaelie' 

Act on July tj . Central Co- 
operative InsMu , ■ anJ D) lows to 

gether with the notice of the First General Meeting were circulated 
to a large number of persons and societies m the Presidency The 
response received was satisfactory altogether 537 ipplications for 
membership bci^ received 137 from individuals and :oo from 
socrectes The Fir^ General Meeting after registnoon was held 
m Bombay on 2nd October 1918 at which the By laws w ere form 

appointed 


un me lollowing day i e 3rd October 1918 the Board of 
BJanagement held its first meeting and appointed the following 
seven bpcciat Coiiiniuiees to carry on the work of the Institute m 
Its diHerenl depanments — 


> The following gentlemen were 
June i<)i8 besdes 
pectus as Promoters 
(now Mr V H ’^atk 
trar of Baruda) N S 
M M Shah 


prCMM at the me«tina held 
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Name of the Corumittce 

No. of 

(Siainnon 

Secretary 

Committee of Secretaries’ 
Training Class to organise 
nnd conduct the Classes | 

SO 

V H GoncliaUi. 

M A 

H B Duiaii- 

jl, M. A 

CouimitLee of Night Classes ! 
and othei social woriv ' 

11 

Sii VitliaWns Tbn- 

P. C. Ciotas- 
kai, B e 

Co-operativc Housing Com- 
mittee to take ovei and 
evrry on the ivork of 
the Bombay Co-operatire 
Housing Association 

1 

The appointment of 
the members iins 
licld over pend- 
ing negotiations 
with the Associa* 
twin for the trans- 
fer of Its work to 
the Institute 


Committee of Ce-opcrative 
Quarterly— to edit ami 
conduct the Bombay Co* 
opcintive Quaiteily . . 


S 5. Taluiaki, 

LL B. 

'5 N. Karnad, 
LL D 

' Committee of Co-o(>cnitive 
StiiAj, Propaganda and 
Enquiry 

39 

! Ml (now Sir) Cliu- 
1 uital Mehta, M a., 

ni.. D. 

S A Bielu, 

B. A , LL G 

Organisation Committee to 
take up the work of the 
Debt Redemption Com- 
mittee of Bombay and t«> 
organise and supeirise 
societies among the urban 
labouring classes . . 

S-1 

Mr. (now Sir) Lalu- 
1 bhii Samatdas 

i 

1 

K S Core. 

Committee of other Co-opera- 
tire Work— to assist and 
organise all kinds of nuii- 
credit co-opetalive soci- 

S9 

Mi ^now Sir) Pur- 
shottamdas 'i'ha- 
koredss, G 4 

Sbantirai B 
Mehta, B.A 


at;* 
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The above details are g\\en to show the nature of the worh 
H bicb the organisers proposed the Institute should undertake The 
total number of members appotnted on these Committees was 12S, 
excluding those on the Homing Committee, the appointment of 
winch nas held over pending negotiations with the Housing Asso- 
ctiiion The number was no doubt \er) large, esen taking into 
account that some were common 10 two or more Committees but 
this was due to a desire to enlist the svmpath) of is large a number 
of persons as possible m the new!) started Institute But the un 
uieldy numbers proved to be a hindrance rather than a help tnd 
It was soon found necessary to concentrate norl, in /ewer hands as 
will be shown later on It ma> hovve\er be mentioned that the 
work of the Debt Redemption Committee was not taken over at 
ail by the Institute that of the Housmg Association was nken over 
from April 1920 and of the Night Schools from Apnl 1921 

Bricj Outlines oj Bj laws •—With a view to understand how the 
constitution of the Institute underwent seaernt changes from time 
to time it would be necessary to give a brief outline of the b\ laws 
as thej stood at the start The by laws were 22 m number iCo t 
stated the vnme, 2 the cihjaels, 3 Ihe area of opetahon and 4 iiieiu 
bershtp These will be noticed hereafter while discussing the 


oruiiury memoeiK fM, ^ i iicsuuscuj.uuus a. uiu m 
were fixed on a sliding scale varying wiih the working capita! un 
the pteceding March slat No 6 allowed society members with 
i-tto representaUves to 
t p Lteneral Meeting Nos 7 8, 9 and 10 regulated the time for 
paying subscriptions defauhs and resignations No 1 1 dealt 
with the Annu^'~ '* * « IS functions 15 with 

special general the General Meet 

^ Institute shall 

he His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, and 16 that the 
\ ice President sh^l be a member elected at the Annual General 
Nleeting and that he shall be the ex officio Chairman of the Board 
ot Management No jy gave power to the Board to appoint as 
ratrons gentlemen making liberal contributions to the Institute 
i\o tS prescribed the appointment of the Board of Manage- 
ment consisting of not lew than 30 members, and meeting at least 
twice a year Its functions were (o) to prepare the annual report 
ft the Institute, the balance sheet and its annual budget, (6) to 
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appoint Special Committee*? for different kinds of work, (c) to 
admit members and raise funds, (d) to ascertain the vle^^s of co- 
operators and draw up lepresentations on all questions of public 
importance affecting the Co-operative Movement or any other 
questions referred to them by Government or any other responsible 
authority , (c) ro maintain an office and to appoint a paid staff. By- 
law No 19 defined the duties of the Honorary Secretary ; No 20 
stated the powers of Special Committees , 21 related to Funds . 
and 22 to the office of the Institute. The number of by-laws stood 
at 22 for about seven years, though modifications were made in 
them from time to time, until the year 1926 when they were radi- 
cally changed and enlarged to 42. 

III. Constitution of the Institute 

Name and Area oj Operattons — We may now proceed to 
examine the comstifution of the Institute, the objects wiil be 
examined later on The name is immaterial ; however it may be 
mentioned that the framers of the constitution affixed the word 
Central to the name m the liope that it should be possible to invite 
later on other Provinces to join it. Hence tlie area uC its operation 
was laid down as follows • — ‘ 'The operations of the Institute shall 
tn the fir%t instance be confined to the Bombay Presidency, the 
Baroda State and all the Native States under the political superin- 
tendence of Bombay Government ” But with the change of 
constitution effected m 1926, the name was changed into "Provin- 
cial Co-operative Institute, Bombay", and the area of operation 
was confined to the geographical limits of the Bombay Presidency, 
including the Indian States. 

Membership • — In the oripnal scheme placed before the Con- 
ference of 1917, a federated body was advocated, but the idea was 
considered to be premature, and soaeties as well as individuals 
were made eligible for membership in the scheme adopted in 191S, 
as also in the revised scheme of 1926 

Board of Management — Changes in the constitution in res- 
pect to the Board of Management were found to be necessary 
from the very first year The Board consisting of 40 to 50 mem- 
bers spread over the whole province could scarcely be expected to 
meet more than twice a year to transact business, and the work 
relating to the different functions of the Institute had therefore to 
be entrusted to different Special Committees. Some of these, how- 
ever, were a*? large as the Board itself. As stated m the second 
Annua] Report of the Institute, it was found that the work of some 
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o{ these committees o% erlapped and tKeir large size made it difhcult 
to discuss speedily the various subjects that came before the Insti- 
tute for consideration The Board therefore thought fit to appoint 
at Its meeting m the latter half cd the second year a small Standing 
Committee ol 13 members for taking over the nork of most of 
the Committees In the third year also a Standing Committee 
Mas appointed for the same purpose, and wth a v^ew to regularise 
this appointment the follomng addition was made to B\ Ian No 
18 — The Board of Management may appoint a Standing Com 
mittee of 1 3 members from among themseb es and delegate such of 
theif poa ers as they thmk fit " ItMas, hovsever, considered that the 
method ol electton ol the Board and the consutation of the Standing 
Committee should be re\ised. and at the Provincial Co-operatne 
Conference held in August 1921 Mr V H Mark placed for 
consideranoti a definite scheme of election of the two bodies But 
the Conference itferrcd rt to the Institute lor consideration 

From the fourth year onwards the constirution of the Board and 
the Standing Committee of the institute became a constant theme 
of discussion At the fourth Annual General Meeting definite 
^endments 10 By laws Mete placed for considerdtion assigning 
rhe work of election of the two bodies lo different constituencies, 
wch as the Divisional Branches of the Iniiiiuie, the Prosnncial 
Bank, and the Registrar, provision bwng made lor co-opuon of 
a certain number by the elected uienibets ol the two bodies It 
was further proposed that the General Meeimg be abolished, and 
that Us function be ^tgned to the Board The consideration of 
m«e changes was adjourned and u was directed that it be brought 
betorc a Specif General Meeting to be com ened therefor lliis 
meeting was held on sSth October 1922, but U rejected the 
proposals by a narrow majonty The matter rested there only for 
a >^r and a half more For at the sixth Annual General Meeting 
held W 26ih )ul> 1924 the question was again taken up and a 
special committee was appointed for the rexision of the constitu- 
tion of the Institute This Committee met twice and formulated 
«me proj^U The muter came up again for consideration at 
the next i^oiinaa! Co-<^jCTati\e Ccmference held m November 
1934. at which three papers we«i pceseoijyl sjifewrA W. w 

fr«fi Committee was appointed to prepare 1 new constitution on the 
tollowmg lines — 

* constituent societies, particularly the rural ones 

should ha\ e a predominant \ oice in the management of the 
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2 That the organi^iation of district branches should he vigor- 
ously pushed on and that the divisional branches as respon- 
sible executives of the Institute may be abolished where 
they are not wanted by the members resident in the Divi- 

^ That the Committee should suggest the area of the district 
branches. 

4- That where the Divisional branch does not exist or where 
jt is abolished, that part of the work at present done by the 
divisional branches like that of organising conferences and 
publishing journals be entrusted, if necessary, to separate 
committees appointed by the central body 

5 That for the management of the Central Institute there 
should be a large and fully representative body with a 
smaller executive committee 

6 . That the smaller executive committee should appoint sub- 
committees to deal with different problems with separate 
secretaries 

That the Committee should recommend the proportion for 
the distribution of funds among the different units within 
the Institute 

8. That the Committee should aUo recommend the proportion 
of representation between the constituent societies and 
individual members 

9- That the method of election should as far as possible he 
direct and that ihe Committee should prepare a scheme for 
the purpose 

lo That to facilitate the conversion of the Institute mlu a fede- 
ration, the district or divisional organisations should be 
called “Institutes” instead of “Branches” as early as pos- 
sible, 

c •• •-vice m April 

, j , ■ '-laws which 

• . ■. ^ leld on June 

20th 1925 and it was passed with certain modifications and was 
submitted to the Registrar for approval The Registrar suggested 
certain modifications which came up for consideration at two Special 
General Meetings held on lOth January and X3th June 1926 and at 
the latter the by-laws as amende were finally passed 

The Revned Covsiiiuiton — Under the constitution of 1926 the 
Standing Committee has assumed the name of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Board of Management that of the Provincial Co- 
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Operative Council and definite duties are assigned to each bodj 
The General Meeting continues to exist whose mam business is 
the consideration of the annual report and statements of accounts 
to elect SIX members on the Provincial Council to elect the Presi 
dent and the \ ice President to appoint an Auditor and to consider 
any amendmentb to by lavis His Excellency the Governor who 
was the ex officio President under the old constitution becomes the 
Honorary Patron of the Insutute Two Honorary Secretaries in 
place of one under the old by laws are to be elected by the Council 
The constitution of the Council is as follows — 

(a) One member to be elected by each District Institute 
(Branch) from among the member societies in its area and 
one additional member for every additional loo societies 
m the District up to a maximum of 4 

(b) Six members to be nominated by the Provincial Banb 
three ot whom to be representatives of the District Central 
Banks 

(c) Ten members to be nominated by the Registrar from 
among the members o( the Institute 

(dl Three members to be elected by each Divisional Institute 
one of whom to be a representative of non resource soci 
eties 

^ itiembera by the Annual General Meeting 

(t) Ten members to be co opted annually by the elected 
members of the Institute three of whom to be represents 
of non resource co operation 

(g) The President and the Vice President of the Institute 
A turther Change was made in the above by the Annual General 
,n by r^ucing the number of ro to 5 

j mmated 

adding 


I o « uv, s, (.<. v-u uy uiudii uanKs 
T elected % the Housing Societies 

It will be seen from the above scheme thit though individual 
members hive not been eliminated predominance has been eiven 
to the representatives of sncirties It is expected that ^hin all 
the societies at any rate m the rural areas are brought under a 
Cham of Umors and the Institute becomes a Federation mdivi 
dim( members may cease to base any representation though it is 
difficult to say sshethet tiwmberdup itself WiU be dened to^ mdivi 
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duals In order to insure attendance at the meetings of the Exe- 
cutive Committee and the Provincial Counal provision has been 
made tor payment of bhatta and travelling cliarges m the case 
of mofussil members ; but the General Meeting continues to be a 
weak link in the constitution, as no such provision is possible m 
the case of thousands of its members, with the result that the 
attendance at it has never gone beyond perhaps a little over two 
figures, out of a total number of alwue five to six thousand mem- 
bers. 


IV. Branches of the Institute 

Bifiitcfies of the Institute — Dtvistoual and Distnct — Decentral- 
isation of the work of the Institute was taken in iiand at the earliest 
possible opportunity and branches began to be started m the third 
year One in Bombay for the whole City was opened on the 24th 
October 1920, at Poona for Maharashtra on the 4th November, 
at Dharwar fnr the Karnatak on the 7th November, at Broach for 
Gujarat on the 23rd November of the same year At the third 
Annual General Meeting held in July 1921, the by-laws were 
amended by adding the words “It shall be competent for the 
Institute to open its Branches or Sub-branches and Co frame rules 
for tlieir guidance,” in by-law 3, and by allowing each Divisional 
Branch to elect 4 members on the Board of Management by a 
change m by-law 18. Even m electing the Standing Committee 
one representative of each Divisional Branch was appointed though 
the by-laws in this behalf were amended later on Two more 
Divisional Branches were started in the fourth year, one at Alibag 
for the, three Districts of the Konkan on the 22nd October 1921, 
and the other at Hyderabad for Smd on the 5th March 1922. A 
separate Divisional Branch was formed for the three Districts of 
West Khandesh, East Khandesh and Nasik in October 1924 

The idea of District Branches was not favoured at that time but 
further decentralisation was attempted hy encouraging the forma- 
tion of Takika Branches. Co-ordination of the work of these 
smaller branches was proposed to he brought aijout by establishing 
a Council at each District centre Rules were framed and pub- 
lished in the fourth year for regulating the w'ork of the Branches 
and District Councils. Two Taluka Branches were formed in the 
fourth year and 16 more in the fifth year, some of them being 
called Taluka Development Committees It was, however, found 
in the same year that the Konkan Divisional Bianch was unable 

37 
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to do any work on account of the inaccessibihty of its different parts 
from tbe centre or from one another Dwtrirt Branches were 
therefore started for the three Districts m the Konkan, and rules 
were framed for their guithnce Later on some distncts in other 
Divisions evinced a desire to ^tart simitar Branches, and thes had 
to be encouraged to do so Another event happened at this time 
uhtth strengthened the case of the Distna Branches Taluka 
Agricultural Associations began to be formed from 1923 An 
annual grant to the extent of Rs i.ooo/- was offered bv Govern- 
ment to each Association m proportion to the amount iocall) rai«^ed 
This, offer was avaded of by feaders in several Ta/uka tonns, 
and if a Taluka Branch of the Institute already existed at the plice 
Its work occupied a secondary place The Institute, therefore, 
began ro encourage the formation of District Branches wherever 
there was a cal! for them Jn the constitution of 1926, Taluka 
Branches find no place and prominence has been gi\ cn to District 
Branches Ev en a Divisional Branch may be abolished if a ma}0 
rity of the District Branches in that Division resolve to discontinue 
it District Branches have since been formed for evey Dis 
met in the Presidency proper except m Dharwar while m Smd 
only one such branch has v« been formed for Karachi 


V, Two Proposed Schemes 

Proposed Co operative Poaid — • It necessary to notice at 
thia stage two events which happened respectively m the second 
and the third year of the Institute Wc will mention the laiter 
event hrst as it requires a brief notice In the Proviiiaal Confe- 
rence he d in September 1930 a proposal was placed for considera- 
tion to the effect that a Co operative Board should be formed to 
work Avith the Registrar, composed of the representatives of the 
Institut^ the Provincia! Bank and other co operative interests to 
pol'ty finance, but the re- 
ZZ t 5 afi"5ory and not manda- 

torv As many as five notes were placed before the Committee 
snpporung the idea, and one against it. on the ground that the 
proposed function belonged to the Institute The Conference 
however, resolved after some discussion that the consideration of 
the proposal be postponed iiH the next Conference At the Con 
rerence of 1921 only one note was subrnitted, and that too oiaa 
against the scheme which was therefore dropped 
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Proposed Divisional Federations — The other scheme was for 
the formation of Divisional Federations which came for considera- 
tion at the Provincial Conference held m September 1919 A 
Federation was proposed to be formed for each of the six Divisions 
of the Presidency, viz , 1 Karnatak, 2 Maharashtra, 3 Konkan, 
4. Gujarat, 5. Sin'd, and 6. the City of Bombay, ail of which were 
later on covered by the Divisional Branches of the Institute speci- 
fied above The following were the functions proposed to be 
assigned to each of them. 

(1) To organise a regular and effective system of primary 
audit carried by auditors paid and controlled by it 

(2) To assist, develop and expand the Co-operative Move- 
ment by undertaking all sorts of propagandist activity, 
e g. vernacular journals, conferences, exhibitions, training 
classes, lantern lectures etc 

(3) To arrange through its Council Members or paid auditors 
or affiliated unions for the federal inspection, training and 
supervision of new, weak or illiterate societies 

(4’) To create and organise the service of co-operative Super- 
visors, Secretaries and Auditors with definite rules of pro- 
motion etc who would also be eligible for transfer to the 
staff of Central Banks or Unions. And in this connection 
to create a Provident Fund for all non-official co-operative 
employees 

. I'wo courses were suggested , the leileralions might either under- 
take functions (2) and (4) only or all the four. If the Conference 
decided that the federations should gradually undertake to bear the 
cost of audit, the latter should be adopted , otherwise they must 
rest content with the former only As to finance, it was suggested 
that if the federations undertook all the functions, their funds would 
be derived from (a) the audit fees levied from societies, (6) grants 
from Government, (c) contributions to the Provident Fund and 
(d) grants from the Institute As to control it was suggested that 
in the exercise of function (i) the federations should work under 
the control of the Registrar, who is ultimately responsible for 
the efficiency of the audit under the Art. As to function (2) the 
federations would art mainly as the local agent of the Institute ; 
and as to fund ions (3) and (4) it should he independent and self- 
contained 

In the course of discussion at the Conference, though the scheme 
received support from some, it was on the other hand pointed by 
others tliat it went counter to the Institute Ultimately, a repre- 
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sentatwe Committw «as aj^>ojnted to consider the subject and to 
submit a report This Committee bj a majority reported against 
the scheme and the idea was thereupon dropped 

Scheme of Federaiwas examined — Though the proposal has 
been shelved the questions in\ t 4 \ed m it are of a far reaching im 
( - o with a ^^e^v to clarify our Mews regarding the duties 

* -••'i-n or may hereafter be calleil 
rk undertaken by some of the 
■ Protmees it is necessarv to 

examine in some work m\olved in the scheme 


Bnefl) stated the scheme contained the following proposals, viz 
that an organisation under the name of a Federation m each din 
<sinn was to take o\er (i) the work of audit, (2) of inspection and 
supervision, (3) of propaganda and education and (4) that the 
F^eration ^ould create a non-offiaa! paid ser\ice As regards 
item (4) there can be no two opinions The need of creating a 
paid service must be recognised by every one w hether one or tw o or 
all the three functions arc undertaken The important question on 
which opinion v^Quld be dmded is whether all or which of the 
three duties should be undertaken by a nun official body , be it the 
Institute or a Federation In order to arnve at a conclusion we 
will have to examine in some detail the scope and the object of 
the different functions At the outset it must be recognised that 
m the ensuing discussion of the proposed scheme we are looking at 
It from the point of xnew of the present conditions and at a tune 
when the grouping of three functions in the same body ma\ be 
deemed unsuitable For we have now ’a large number of well 
developed Central Banks for almost all X)istricts and where they 
do not exist the Provinoal Bank has been functioning through its 
local Branches These Banks and Branches have been now doing 
the work of inspection through their trained inspectors We hate 
also more than a hundred unions doing the work of supertision 
over their affiliated societies We have also the Co operative 
insttwee with its ten years' work of education and propaganda 
which must coun: for somahing On the other hand at Sie time 
when the scheme under discussion nas brought tora- ard the Central 

' At iheUaw of the proposed scheme there were oti\} », District Central 

Uanks and onlj tvo Brandies of the Proiincia! Bank At present 
there are ji n, strict Central Banks and the rrointial Bank ha's also 
at Branches fanctioiung at ptares aheri. the Cenlrals do not function 
aeverai Centrals base also esUMiahed branches of thei'- own within 
their District area 
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Banks -were very few in number, their r^ources were small, and 
the Provincial Bank was functioning mostly tliiough its Bombay 
Office The responsibility of inspection was not fully realised by 
the Banks. The Institute on the other hand had hardly put m a 
year’s existence. The scheme therefore being brought forward ten 
years ago had many points in its favour chough it was questionable 
even then whether audit should have been proposed to be assigned 
to the Federations The proposal was defeated solely on the 
ground that the creation of independent Federations might hamper 
the work of the Institute We have therefore to go into its 
details and examine their merits to find out which of the func- 
tions the Institute would be justified in taking up now or 
hereafter, 

Audxt . — Audit is nowhere defined in precise terms Section 17 
(2) o£ Act II of 191: states that "Audit shall include an examination 
of overdue debts, if any, and a valuation of the assets and liabilities 
of the Society". The corresponding Sec 32 (2) of the Bombay 
Act VII of 1925 adds the words "the verification of cash balance 
and securities" According to Diksee on Auditing "an audit is 
the examination of the accounts of a business and certifying of their 
accuracy". The author says that in order to find nut the correct- 
ness of the accounts the Auditor is not merely to content himself 
that the balance sheet is m accordance with the books but must 
see that the books are properly wntten and that the balance sheet 
IS properly drawn ; he must examine the vouchers and see that they 
are checked and certified and compare them with cash book and 
the Dank pass-book , he must also see whether the accounts aie 
punctually posted and balanced and must ascertain the correctness 
of cash balances, and tiace every transaction to its first source. 
Under the Indian Act the Auditor must further ascertain that the 
assets and liabilities are projierly valued, and we may add that he 
must see that payments dre authoriseil and that balances are pro- 
perly invested or accounted for 

Inspection — Inspection is closely related to audit Audit is 
intended to ascertain the exact financial position of a society, while 
the obj’ect of inspection is to find out tfet the work of the society 
is efficiently and properly carried out For instance, m the case of 
a credit society the inspector must see chat the credit of every 
borrower is properly assessed, that loans arc covered by sufficient 
assets, that no undue preference is given to any of the borrowers, 
that instalments are properly fixed, that receipts and payments are 
properly forecasted, that timely recovcncs are. made and that the 
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creditors and depositors are ttmely paid Audit is held onlj once 
a year but inspection must be held oftener An auditor need not 
go beyond books and papers while an inspector has to examine 
not merely these but has also to examine the members Audit is 
done on behalf of the Registrar while inspection must be resorteil 
t ^mcintr Banks to safeguard their interest In the earlier 

«- Fmancmg District Banks 
• '‘•’ter 


tam dn i. > do 

a large part of the work ol mspetuoi ou ^ and 

he still continues to do it where inspection is w eik or does nui i-xist 
It IS therefore natural that the Committee on Co operation in its 
report published in 1915 should assign the work of inspection (see 
para 9'» on page 56} to the Auditor calling it as an additional 
enquir)’ to be done by him (see para i6? on page 93) For the 
same reason the Registrar s Leaflet X which forms Chapter XXV^ 
in Mr Etvbank s Manual for Cot^exative Societies (Second 
edition of 1919) is st)Ied Inspection and Audit making inspection 
a part of the work of Audit U ts however now well recognised 
that inspection is the function of the Financing Banks and is pro 
video for in their very by laws 

Superv%SfOn — Supervision sUtids on a different footing iMs 
a continuous work unlike that of inspection which is pericKhcal be 
It twice in a year or oftener In adilition to the work of an In 
sMttor a Super%'isor has to see that the dTicers of a Societj ha\e 
a knowledge of their work that the prousions of the Act rulesand 
by Jaws are conip'ied with that meetings are held in time that 
their business is transacted with n quorum that the books are 
properly written and from time to time and that papers are properK 
hied A supervisor s work is more onerous than that of an m 
spector for he has not merely to inspect but aho to rectify mistakes 
and also to prevent them from recurnng and ofcurtmg He has to 
advise guide and teach and has therefore to remain in dose touch 
with the bociety 

m _ Ths Auditor moro or less 

does his tvork like a C I D Officer and ihc insperior like a police 
IS like a pastor o, minister idem, lying 
himself a ids the iswfe tai cUrse V.; !»s c-onssoM nastl 

and guidance the burden of the eiotk of both the auditor and m 
sp^tor ts considerably lessened enabling them to do their duty for 
a larger number of societies AH the same the three agencies 
arc necessary and must do thar duties efficiently for the proper 
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functioning of the movement. An efficient audit gauges the credit 
of the society, an efficient inspection safeguards the interests of 
creditors while an efficient supervision enhances and strengthens 
the credit of the society An auditor is the watch-dog of the Regis- 
trar, an inspector is the watch-dog of the Financing Bank, while 
the Supervisor, as the deputy of the Institute, is the friend, philo- 
sopher and guide of the society. 

1 he Committee on Co-operation describes supervision in the 
following words. “The work of ‘supervision’ covers many of the 
points which have already been included in audit, but m addition 
It implies the duty of instructing the members m co-operative 
principles and the propagation of the movement by the organisation 
of the new societies Even where it covers the same ground as 
audit, it differs from it m that it aims not merely at testing the effi- 
ciency of a society but at helping it to be efficient and it compre- 
hends the further task of seeing that tlie defects noted at audit have 
been remedied The supervisor is concerned to see that the work 
of the society is not only busmessliite and up to date but genuinely 
co-operative While satisfying himself that the accounts are in 
good order and that business is being conducted regularly and 
prudently, he would refrain from verifying the figures m detail, 
and would set himself to test the knowledge of the Committee and 
the members, to advise them with regard to difficulties and dis- 
putes, to explain and remedy mistakes and to impress upon them 
the pimciples which societies should always have before them. 
These functions should in our opinion lightly devolve on the co- 
operative institutions themselves.” 

Fiopagandii and Jidttcaiion — Propaganda and education go to- 
gether. The work of a propagandist is to create faith in his creed, 
to enlibt more votaries to that creed and to strengthen the faith 
of those who follow that creed The work is the same whether that 
creed is political, religious or economic ; but here we are concerned 
with the co-operative creed which is essentially economic. The 
propagandist does his work by means of literature, pamphlets, 
iournals , by !ecture.s, discussions and conferences , and also by 
ocular demonstrations Thus by appealing to the mind, ear and 
eye he seeks to create and sustain interest in his creed The work 
of education is done by the teacher by inculcating the principles 
and practice, the methods of work, and the history and laiv of the 
creed The teacher does his work for a stated period, be it short 
or long, the efficiency of his teaching being generally tested by an 
examination The propagandist strengthens the work done by the 
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teacher and the super\ isor supplements it in the cnse o£ the 
under hts care 

It follows from the abo^e 'inal^&is that sujiervision prop*»^pirvda 
and etlucaiion niusi be assigned to a single brov \ ir the Institute 
so that It ma> specialise and expand its work that inspection must 
be assigned to the Finanang Bank and th4at audit must remain 
with the Registrar To concentrate all the three functions m a 
single bodj would tend to jetyrardise their efficiencj No doubt 
we are often prone to quote Furopean models in support of the 
idea of concentration hut we have to tememher that the initiation 
and expansion of the co^pcratue movement in European eourtne* 
was whollj the work of the people who had therefore themsehes 
to de^ ise and tike in their own Ivind the mensurcs for the exercise 
of the different functions under consideration Moreoser though 
the mo\eincm was started b> a few educated public-spinieil men 
at a time when ilhterac) prevailed imong the mxsses its present 
strength due to the esiaohshmem b> the State of universal com 
the masses wbereb) educated men are 
* 1 on behnlf of 

tfie suciv Ui rent The 

prevailing deep illiteracy of the masses -- energtev of 

the body entrusted with the work of propaganda and education 
- «f'r»ad of the elemeniarv pnciciptes of to'open 
was started 

, , e period within 

which compulsory uimu^. a firm bold of 

t roi»« ri the villnges To assign the work of audit to the 
‘ “ education woul I he 

expected 

Jimdc(]iiflcy oj Ko doubt 

the sclwme under consideration held out the ptonuse oi a subbids 
from Government to supplement the funds raisetl from other 
Rourc^ Bm we are aware of the policy which guides Governmem 
subsidies Though at the commencetnent the grant made 
ir^jr fails to expand with tlie expansion of the work 
With the exwnsion of themosementan incidental work must neces 
^ ' "* work 

' • ■ pro 

las to 

cotnpjain about the inadequacy of funds for maintaining a sufficient 
staff to keep pace with the expansion and increase of work A 
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private unofficial body must necessarily find 'it murh more difficult 
to obtain sufficient subsidy at later stages. The safest course, 
therefore, is to leave the work of audit in the hands of the Regis- 
trar, wlio by statute is made responsible for it 

There is a greater need of following this course in the case of 
the Bombay Presidency, whatever be the policy in this respect 
followed in other Provinces. The rate of interest charged by Soci- 
eties in our Province on loans advanced to members is Rs. 9-6-0, 
which IS a little above half of that prevailing in most of the other 
parts of the country. The margin of profit between the borrowing 
and lending rate in the rase of our societies is therefore very small. 
Over and above this a large part of the Province is m the grip of 
partial or recurring famines, where tlie societies stand m constant 
danger of losing not merely the interest but even the principal of 
the loan, with the result that there is always a cry from that area 
for remission of interest. Taking the Presidency as a whole, there- 
fore, there is little scope for expansion of profits by increasing the 
rate of interest With this narrow margin, societies find it difficult 
to pay for their own efficient management Due to the prevailing 
illiteracy among the members of village societies, an outsider has 
to be appointed as a secretary, and he cannot be expected to do 
his work efficiently unless he is well paid for his services In these 
circumstances the societies m most cases hardly find themselves 
in a position to pay their share of supervision and co-operative 
education This fact accounts for the appeals made to Govern- 
ment and Financing Banks to boar a larger share of the expenditure 
for that work. It would therefore be most inexpedient, if not 
luicidal to saddle the societies with even a part of tlie cost of audit 
to be collected from profits or by a per capita levy 

In view of these facts, the step introduced some years back of 
Icv’ying the full cost of audit from Finanang Banins and Urban 
Banks with a working capital of Rs 50,000/- and above, seems 
to be inadvisable Nevertheless it may be hoped that it may not 
be used as a thin end of the wedge for a similar levy in the case 
of village societies Appeals arc often made to co-operators to 
allow a similar levy being introduced in the case of these societies 
on the ground that it is unfair to make the genera! tax-payer 
bear the whole cost. But it may be asked m reply what burden 
the general tax-payer bears for village education, sanitation and 
health, though the villagers bear a large part of the cost of such 
amenities to be met with in towns. If then the general Lax-payer 
has yet had no opportunity of paying for these amenities for the 
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simple reason that the\ do not exist tn vnllages. nould it be unfair 
ro ask him to bear at least a smalt cost of the economic improt e 
ment >n villages^ On the other hand how unfair it would he to 
ask the \ illage societies to bear the cost of audit at a time when 
the> are being called upon to bear a share of the cost of super\ ision 
and co-operati\e education 

It should be plain from the aho\e analysis of the situation that 


trai and hib department, the work ot finance and inspection to the 
Banks, and the nork of propaganda and education and su{»erv'i 5 ton 
to the Institute Of course one bod\ mat assist the other m the 
nork As far as possible, and as a matter of ftet such mucual help 
alttad) lb being giMm and ma> be fuithei encouraged, but the 
proper sphere ol work of each bodv should be clearb understood 
and recognised 

Orgmitsafijii — There remains one more important branch 
work, wz that of orgamsaiion, which was not, ho\\et*er, included 
in the aboxe scheme of Fedetauon, perhaps because n was assigned 
to a both of workers known as Honorary Organisers alreadv refer 
red to 1 hat S) stem still continues lo^at and w e hat e to consider 
whether it may be continued in hwure on the same lines or whether 
It requires any change The Committee on Co-operation 
" 9 » p^ge laxs down that the Kegistrai should register no soci 
etv unless he is satisfied that the proposed members ha%e rcalis 
assiiiulaied the principles of co-oper^ion Such assimilation can 
onij be brought about by a continued effort Again m para "i. 
page 20 the Comrnittee says * In many pro\mces much of the 
^eiminaiy work of teaching and organising societies is done by 
Honorary Organisers, and their lal»urs are deserting of greit 
praise Care however should be taken that their efforts are stste 
^tic and not sporadic, and it 15 also important that the Honorart 
Urpniser who forms a soaety should, where po,sible. retain con 
ttol as A supevMsmg and teaching agent alter registration There 
are in ans case undoubted advantages in insisting that the agent, 
who forms a soaety, should afterwards be responsible for miVdinc' 
It to In addition to oral training, good results ha^ e been 

obtained m some pro% mces by artar^ng for the members of new 
softies to vTsic older ones and see. them at work, and bs small 
and strictly local conferences ’* It is therefore for consideration 
whether ihe future work of organisation should be left to be done 
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at; hithertoforc, or whether it should be assigned lo paid 
officers specially trained for the purpose, as they would be m a 
better position to devote their full time and energy- to the work, 
Mr Campbell, the second Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
Bombay, who was at the head of the Department from 1906, and 
who was largely responsible for the extension of the system, said 
m his Annual Report for 1908-09, "In time, Honorary Organisers 
whose travelling expenses eome from Government and not from the 
people may cease, replaced by Co-operative Organisation itself". 
Mr (now Sir) Lalubhai Samaldas had proposed at the Provincial 
Confeience of 1919 that the Honorary Organisers should be trans- 
ferred to the Institute , but the proposal was vetoed chiefly on the 
ground that it was premature No doubt it was, for the Institute 
had then just put in a life of barely a year. But it would not be 
premature now to reconsider the position Nobody belittles the 
fo-operative work done hy our Honorary Organisers But they 
themselves, more than others, recognise that want of .sufficient 
time on account of their professional work comes m the way of 
devoting as much time to co-operative work as it deserves and 
requires It is a recognised fact that Honorary Organisers are 
selected on account of iheir local influence , but that influence hav- 
ing been built up by some professional work, it would be moie 
than human to expect them to devote a larger portion of their time 
and energy to co-operative work at the cost of their professional 
worl? Though the svstem may be continued for some time, it 
would seem to be necessary to lay down a certain policy for future 
guidance The present number of Organisers should not be increas- 
ed and no vacancic.s should be filled up by fresh appointments Se- 
condly, the number should be gradually supplanted by paid organ- 
isers. Thirdly, where a Supervising Union exists the organisatinn of 
a new society within its area of operation should be left to that Uni- 
on This principle has now been recognised by the Department. 
Fourthly, the work of " ' Union 

should be entrusted tc ited by 

the assistance of the l^w foimer 

buiiils up an influence of his own and can be trusted to act inde- 
pendently in course of time. FiftWy, when a number of societies 
are formed in the new area thqr should be grouped under a new 
Union with the paid officer as its Supervisor. By this process, 
every society will be assured of proper guidance both before and 
after its start, making it possible at the same time to gradually 
eliminate the present system of Honorary Organisers It may 
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however be pointed out thit organisation, being closely connected 
with supervision, will have also to be placed under the Institute 
with the necessary’ funds to cover the cost of paid Organisers 
It may be notM that the above proposals are borne out bv the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture which forms the 
latest pronouncement on the subject only with this difference that 
the Commission recommends the paid organising staff to be under 
the Registrar, while we plead for its being placed under the Insu 
tute Says the Report on page 451, “In all Provinces, there are 
a number of public spirited men who give valuable time to the pro- 
motion of co-operatton Many have made themselves almost m 
dispensable and many more would be difficult to replace It is 
impossible to estimate the services of these workers too highly 
At the same time it must be recognised that honorary workers 
cannot b< ’ ■'v-»-otse that regular supervision v\hich is 

essential Thev are 

Irequentl ir time vnd 

with othei uu,. id attention 

They are not therefore in .n position «o « whole lime 

to CO operative work as are officials” In the some way and for 
the same reasons, honorary workers who undertake the work of 
education suffer from difficulties from which it is not aUvajs easj to 
escape This is work for which speaal training is required, but 
honorary workers cannot spare time for this training to the evtent 
that IS possible to the official “The Honorary worker will 
alwa)s find ample scope for his energies and his public spirit, and 
we cannot but think that those who are most keenly interested 
should be the first to welcome the strength given to the movement 
by a highly educated and well trained staff of officials We there 
fore strongly recommend that every effort should be made to build 
vip such a staff in all Provinces Its chief duty is to educate mem- 
bers up to the point at which they will be competent themsehes 
to undertake its duties and so to dispense with its services , to 
strengthen the hands of the honorary workers by furnishing them 
with skilled advice and guidance tn the more difficult problems . to 
supervise the work of unions and federations engaged m the 
management and control of the movement , and to work out new 
schemes to facilitate the work of other departments to prepare 
the ground for their special propaganda and to organise the peo- 
ple to receive and adopt expert advice” 
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VI. Work ol the Institute 
Genera! 

Objects . — Wc may now turn to consider the work undertaken 
by the Institute At the outset it may be pointed out that though 
the paper which formed the basis of the Institute emphasised the 
need of social as well as educational work, the Committee which 
framed the scheme defined the objects of the Institute in the follow- 
ing words, forming by-law 2 of the old constitution, excluding 
social work from its scope 

The objects of the Institute are to develop the co-operative 
movement in India by all means m its power, to serve as a centre 
for ei-ery sort of co-operative activity, to promote the study of all 
questions connected with co-r>pcration and to ascertain and repre- 
sent the views of co-operators on any questions of general or public 
importance affecting the movement 

Recognising the vagueness of the above definition, the pros- 
pectus published with the by-laws indicated the following acti- 
vities — (i) Co-operative Housing propaganda, (2) Co-operative 
Library, (3I Co-opeiative Journals, (4) Co-operative Training of 
Secretaries, (5) General Propaganda, (6) Organisation and Super- 
vision of Societies among the mill-hands in the City of Bombay, 
(7) Study and advice on non-credii co-operation 

In another part of the prospectus the above work was summar- 
ised as follows — Focusing every form of co-operative endea- 
vour ; responsibility for all forms of co-operative propaganda, 
education, and enquiry ; and the representation of independent co- 
operative opinion on all questions affecting the movement To 
express these ideas in still fewer and more clear words the work 
assigned to the Institute fell under the heads of — ft) Education, 
(2) Propaganda, and (3) Voicing opinion on co-operative questions 
Later on it was recognised that the Institute should also ilirecL 
the work of supervision, and should also do social work Conse- 
quently in tlie constitution of 1926 the following two more items 
of work were added . (4) To strengthen and improve co-operatn^e 
societies by supervision, and (5) to bnng about a moral and 
material improvement of members and societies 

Better Livmg — Taking the objects m the reverse order, 
it may be mentioned that the last item, which is intended to cover 
the idea of "better living" has not taken a definite shape Some 
grant is made by the Institute to the work of rural reconstruction 
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earned on by some memhefs of the Institute as an experiment in the 
\illages of Palasa where a paid full tune worker has been appointetl 
about the middle of 1927 

Supentston — In the prospectus of the Institute published in 
1918 It was specificall) stated that the work of supervision was not 
to be assigned to the Institute but to the local utwotvs But Kier 
on It was recognised as alrearlj stared, that the Institute should 
interest itself directl) vn the work of supervising unions and^accord- 
ingl) the objects were cunended in 1926 The Institute s work 
in this respect 15 at present confined to giving encouragement to 
starting supervising unions wherever necessarj A leaflet was 
issued by the Institute to aH iis branches advising them to take 
active interest in the work Wuh a view to affording guidance 
and advice a Board is formed in each District, consisting of three 
members, a representative of the local District Branch of the Insti 
tute that of the local f mancing Bank am\ the Assistant Registrar 
of the Division The union system in this province did not spread 
rapidly *•"" *'■* " * ■' "• of the consutu 

non of t * • ' Guaranteeing 

Unions partment, and 

several unions of that type were started But later on the system 
of supervising unions was preferred and all unions formetl there 
after are of this type, and even those of the older type are being 
converted into the new model The mam difficulty m the wi) of 
the rapid spread of the union system is of obtaining competent 
persons well versed m co-operalive principles and practice to take 
up the duties of union supervisors The Institute is therefore 
doing Us best to supply this want bv organising classes for training 
persons to occupy such offices The details of these classes will 
be noticed separately 

District Federations — Since the revision of its constitution m 
1926 the Institute has been aiming towards the ideal of bringing 
all the rural societies under the union system with the ulterior 
object of forming District Federations m place of the present Dis- 
trict Branches Societies like Urban Banks which cannot be 
brought under a union will ihen come under the District Federa 
tion and the Institute itself will become a Central Federation in 
place of the present unitary body District Federations are quite 
essential m the interest of the smaller unions themselves The 
efficiency of the latter bodies can only be ensured by the constant 
and vigilent supervision cxerased by the Distnct Fetlerations and 
by the institution of a regular cadre of supervising officers for en 
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suring their future prospects. Such federations wiU also aftord 
srimuius to non-credit co-operativc activities, such as purchase, 
sale and agricultural improvemeaits, subsidiary occupations, and 
might at a later stage take in hand steps for the promotion of mass 
education The Federations will thus be a source of great strength 
to the movement 

Organisat}on — The work of organisation though not speci- 
fically mentioned in the Institute’s objects of 1918, that relating 
to the City of Bombay was assigned to it, in view of the fact that 
no Honorary Organisers were appointed for that place at that 
time The work was taken over by the City Branch of the Insti- 
tute. Later on Honorary Organisers began to be appointed for 
the city from 1922 In the mofussil the Branches of the Institute 
are interesting themselves in the work of organisation, chiefly of 
societies of non-credit type, the organisation of credit societies 
being done by the Honorary Organisers In couise of time the 
work of these officers may be expected to devolve solely upon the 
Unions, thereby becoming a part of the work of the Institute 

Co-opeiaiivd Housing — The work of organising Co-operative 
Housing Societies was, however, done by the non-official agency, 
known as the Bombay Co-operative Housing Association started 
in Bombay in 1913. The association started at first an intensive 
propaganda by public lectures, discussion, and advice It also got 
together a decent library and issued a number of leaflets and framed 
a set of model by-laws wtiith were approved and adopted by the 
Registrar. The work of the Association was taken over by the 
Institute from April 1919. By that time nine soaeties were regis- 
tered and two of them had built houses For the first three years, 
it was placed in charge of a special committee of the Institute, 
which earned it 011 the lines adopted by the Association Later 
on, It was found necessary to devote more attention to the solution 
of difficulties of the societies already formed than 10 the work of 
forming new ones Meetings of the representatives of the soci- 
eties were convened from time to time to ascertain their difficulties 
and to take measures for their removal by making representations 
to Government and local bodies These problems were also dis- 
cussed at the Provincial Conferences and with the authorities 
Ultimately Government granted a shght concession by way of 
reduction of interek in the case ot societies most affected. The 
future development . of the Co-operative Housing Movement m 
the City is beset with difficullacs which can be largely overcome 
by making cheap capital avmlable, a point which Government do 
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not seem to Ja\our Meanwlule, the movement is making stow 
but stead> progress m the mofussil towns 

Economic E« 9 «tnes — The work of inqmrv was not specincallv 
mentioned in the objects ot the Institute but mat be considered 
to be mduded b) unphtalion Seteial economic entjuines were 
conducted* bv the Institute and us Brandies, and reports on most 
ot them were publistied It was found that some of them were not 
conducted on scientific lines and the appointment of a Central 
Board of Economic En<juir> was at one time contemplateil Rut 
the idea has been postpon^ for the present, chieflj for want of 
hinds Some of the Branches however, are carrtmg’ on, nhai 
ma> be called co-operative enquiries, to find out the result of the 
introduction of the credit co-operation m selected \nllages 

Advice and Guidance — ~ Numerous questions of principle and 
practice as also co-operative ventures on new Imes are being refer 
ted to the Institute Ironv time to time and inswered * The Regvs 
trar has also esubhshed the practice of referring to the Institute 
questions of new policy or new hues of aciioii The introduction of 
new by laws or changes m the existi^ ones are invariably referred 
in the first instance to the Institute The most intricate and delicate* 
questions the Instimte is at tunes called upon to interfere are thos6 
arising out of the differences between the Department and some 
of the societies but happily ihev are generally amicably settled 
m rneetmgs of the representatives of both the parties concerned 

I The followtng arc the ccoworoic en<)Viities condiJCtcU — (j) Konkan 
Economic Enquiry (j| Economic Survej of a Konkan \ illage of Rotha 
Khurd District tvolaha (jj Economic Enquiry in the Pardj Taluka 
District Surat (4) m Newasa Taluka Uistnct Ahmednagar, (^1 m 
Negdi District Dharwar {6) The Institute had also made enquiries 
in a group of 3 viltages in each of the four linguistic Divisions of thi 
Presidencx for placing the re«uUs before the Roval Commission on 
AgncuUore 

*The following are the instances i Wholesale Society for Purchase 
and Sale, 2 Co-operative Sale of Agricultural Produce 1 A Sugar 
Factory 4 Show Room lor Weavers and Co-operative Producers 
s flv^speratvve Printing Press 6 0 >-<ird nation of Agnculturat and 
Co-operative Departments, 7 Appropriation of. Penal Interest for dis 
tnbution of profits , d Buying dubs and School Bovs Stores, g Exe- 
cution of Awards through District Banks, lo Question of devutme 
higher portion of profits to charttiex it Promotion of thrift and 
providence among the factors workers, 12 Consolidation of Agricul 
tural Holdings, 13 Rural Kecoosvruction . 14 Federation of Urban 
Banks, 15 Co-operative Scheme for the Sukkur Barrage Area, 16 
Promotion of Cooperation among women, 17 Co-operative insurvnee 
Societv 
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Legal Advice • — The most important work in the matter of 
advice performed by the Insbtute i'> the facility afforded to the 
Societies tor obtaining legal advice on any points of law A Com- 
mittee of Legal Advice consisting of senior practitioners of Law in 
the High Court is appointed, which gives free advice on legal 
questions referred by societies through the Institute The Regis- 
trar has often taken advantage of this facility. 

i^oiemg Public Opmtoa — Coming back to the objects speci- 
fically referred, voicing non-official opinion on questions aftecting 
the movement is done after discussing them in the meetings of the 
Committee and of the Council of the Institute and also in Con- 
ferences The Branches are also consulted when sufficient time is 
available The most important subject which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Institute was Uie Bill for enacting a separate Co-oper.i- 
tive Societies’ Act Cor the Bomba) Presidency, which was discussed 
W the Committee at several sittings and also in the Proi'incial 
Conference where definite suggestions were made which v'cre 
raoatiy accepted. 


Conferences 

Conferences do the work of propaganda, deliberation, and also 
ot expressing opinion on current co-operative problems Both 
official and non-official workers take part in them. Outsiders are 
also invited with a view to enlist wider sympathy for the movement 
•Classes oj Conferences — Conferences are organised by the 
Institute at various centres They may be classed as Local, 
Special and Provincial The local conferences may be Taluka, 
District and Divisional Various aspects of the Co-operative 
Movement are discussed at these and they serve more or less the 
purpose of advertising the movement Special Conferences are 
also held for discussing problems r^atmg to specific branches of 
the movement, such as Urban Banking, Stores, Co-operative 
Housing and so forth The Provincial Conference is considered to 
he the most important, as its resolutions weigh with the Depart- 
ment, being passed by the representatives of the whole Province 
The local Conferences are conducted in the vernacular of the place 
where they aie held, special Conferences are conducted in veina- 
culai if held in the mofussil and in English if held in Bombay, 
while the Provitiaal Conferences are conducted in English T.ocal 
Conferences at the eaiiiei st^es of the movement w’ere conducted 
by the Department, but latei on they began to be conducted by 
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local CO operators, under the auspices, of the Institute The 
Provinoal Conference onginaU^ organised by the Registrar 
but the Institute has taken oser this function ton as a part ot its 
propaganda work . , i- 

The PrcT^mcicil Co-o^eral«.e Conference — At the Comerence 
held in September 1919 Mr K ''I Josbi placed a paper suggest 
ing that the work of the Conference might be handed over to the 
Institute and it uas resolved that a definite scheme of representa- 
tion should be framed tor consideration The Institute then framed 
a scheme gitmg representation to the various co-operative 
interests the Department the Vrovmcial Bank, and the Branches 
of the Institute, uith rules for the election ot delegates and placed 
It at the Conference held in September 1920 which approved it 
From 1921 onwards the Provmaal Conference ts being romened 
by the Inwitute through a Committee known as the Conference 
C ommittee, which also gives directions as to the action to be taken 
on the resolutions of the Conference Under the new constitution 
of the Institute of 1926 a definite scheme of representation having 
been framed to constitute the Provnncial Co operative Council, 
It was considered inadvisable to have a different scheme of lepre- 
semation for the Provincial Conference Consequently the Gen^ 
ral Meeting of the Institute held in August 19*8 resolved that the 
Council itself should form the representative body of the 
Conference, with the addition of *0 more representatives of the 
Institute and 10 mote of the Regi'vttar 

Cost of die Conference — When the Conference was being held 
b) the Registrar, ns whole cost amounting to about Rs 7,000/- 
was borne by Go\emment, mduding the travelling allowance of 
the delegates and their daily allowance during the session of the 
Conference After the transfer of the woik to the Institute the 
expenses incuired by the delegates elected by the various tonsu- 
tuencies are being borne by the latter, the Institute paying them 
only in the case of those who \sere its, own lepresentaUves These 
ciiarges together with tfiose of punting the papeis and proceedings 
of the conference were estiniaieil at Rs 5 000 of which Cos ern- 
ment have agreed to pay Rs 4,000, the rest being borne by the 
Institute As a matter of fact, it is found that the cost borne by 
the constituencies comes to nearly Rs 3,000, and that borne by 
the Institute exceeds Rs 5,000, so that the total cost of the con 
ference exceeds Rs S.ooo In view of this heavy expenditure it 
IS proposed to hold the Conference every second year instead of 
every year the Government contribution set apart therefor in the 
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year when the Conference is not held being diverted to some useful 
attiviLy of the Institute. The first break having occurred in the 
year 1927 the Government contribution of Rs 4,000 together 
with the Institute’s contribution of Rs 1,000 was set apart for the 
publication of co-operative literature 

The Institute has been arranging some secondary activities dur- 
ing the session of the Conference, such as demonstrations, 
exhibitions, visits, tups, mass me^ings and conferences of iadies. 
Special meetings for the discussion of outstanding questions with 
the Branches are also held dunng the session with the represen- 
tatives of the Branches. 

Covjcicvce of Bank'! — From 192? a Conference of the repre- 
sentati\es of all District Central Banks and of the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Bank began to be held on the day previous to or after the 
session of the Provincial Conference, and its resolutions are being 
punted as an appendix to the Report of the Provincial Conference 
This function has led to the inception of a larger step, viz., the 
Conference of all the Provincial Banks in the country, the first 
being held m January 1926 and the next m September 1938 

Subjects, Ptesidcnt and Piocedmc — The subjects for consi- 
deration at tiie Conference were formerly selected by the Regis- 
trar, but after the work was taken over by the Insiitute, they are 
being invited from all sources, the Blanches, the Banks, the 
Depaitment and individuals Aftei making a selection from the 
suggestions received, papers used to be mvited from all those -who 
cared to write on them It was found later that both the subjects 
and papers weie too many to receive sufTiuent and detailed con- 
sideration. Coiibequently from 1924, a smaller number of subj'ects 
not e.xceedmg 10 is. seleUed and papers are invited only from those 
who have made a study of the respective subjects Following the 
previous precedent, the Governor of the Presidency was being 
invited to deliver the Inaugural Address and the senior member 
of the E.xecutive Council to preside over the deliberations Suice 
1925, some distinguished co-optn-ator from another province is 
being mvited to preside, though the Governor continues to be 
invited to inaugurate the Conference, but in rase of his inability 
the Minister m charge of Co-operation is invited to do so Since 
the same year the Registrars and the representatives of the Provin- 
cial Co-operative Unions of other Provinces and Indian States arc 
being invited to attend the Conference, and a fairly good 
response is received The piocedure followed in the Conference 
IS as follows — On the first day aftei the inaugural address and 
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the President’s address sub-committees are appomtcii nnd the 
subjects requiring defuled consideration are assigned tn them to 
frame re'sofuuons on them after considering the notes and papers 
on them No sulyects-comnjittee is appointed as is tlone m other 
provinces « this function is assigned to the Conference Committee 
nhidi selects the subjects long before the session of the Conference 
The reports of Sub Committees are considered on the second tJaj 
and if necessary on the third da> Guests are at libettj to take 
part in the deliberations but not to \ote The sessions are held 
alternately at Poona and Bombay but that of 1925 was held at 
nharwar at the request of the Co-operators of the hCarnatak 
Division 


All India Co operciUve Con)eie»cc — An attempt was rmdft by 
the Institute to bring about an inter provincial Conference of the 
representatives of the non ofhaal Co-operaii\ e Central Organisa 
tions in all the Protances and States in the country In 1922 a 
letter was addressed to all the central bodies m India and though 
the replies generally fasoumhle ihe question of funds was 
urged as a difhcialty The subject was again taken up m 1925 
m view of the approaching Conference of the Registnirs in the 
following year The Provincial Conference of 1955 hntmg 
approved of ilie idea the proposal « as placed before a meeting of 
Provances and States in January 
onference of the Registrars and 
^ ^ h met that month m Bombay 

and correspondence 
■ 10ns ind the Rcgis 

Though the replies 
r '' “Horfed no common basis for 

farther oction -nre i^ucstton sris theirfore put oR to be toUn 
nilvantage of a sirtiter 
Pras.m.ai Rfei*' Conference of the Registrars anti that of the 
■" Septemher tcitS the 
aW Co-opetat,ve Union brought 

about another conierenee of such of the renresentatn e, nt ,hc 

SefaneeXT^n^tT Tin’ 

hpptnntetl a conimittec to frame a consliuition and 

’ Prof'""? „i 

Iti™ ‘^‘"'rrrntm feM ,o the Pteudeorv «„h note, of 

the ronte e , together »ith a I $t of the papft*! cUced before 

m.bUat.orS ^'1. ‘hat the 

pubi cation ^v,n be found to be a usefoJ book of reference 
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obtain the approval and support of the bodies conrernetl This 
committee’s report and draft constitution were considered at an 
adjourned session of the Simla Conference held at Bombay on 
14th and 15th September 1929 and an All-India Co-opeiative 
Institutes’ Association was established from ist October 1929 
with the veteran Bombay co-operator Sir Laiubhai Samaldas as 
President and Prof H. L Kaji, the Vice-President of the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Institute as Honorary Secretary It is 
an Institutes’ Association and proposes to publish a co-operators’ 
Year Book and an All-India Co-operative Journal 

Iniernaiioiial Relations — The Institute has also stretched its 
hand of friendship towards the countries which gave birth to the 
Co-operative Movement It has enlisted itself as a member of 
the International Co-operative Alliance since 1924 It participated 
in the International Exhibition of Co-operatjon held in Ghent in 
July ol that year by sending a large consignment of goods of the 
Weavers’ and Producers’ Societies, chiefly consisting of silver- 
ware, cloth, hosiery, leathergoods, and lacquered-ware of the total 
value of about Rs. 5,000, and also a number of charts showing 
die progress of the movement and photographs of housing soci- 
eties. The Exhibition Committee of Ghent granted a diploma to 
the Institute in commemoration of its having participated in the 
event The Institute also deputed two members to represent it 
at the International Co-operative Congress held in September of 
that year In 1928 at the invitation of the International Co-opera- 
tive'AIIiance, the Institute deputed one of its members, Princ^al 
M. L. Tannan, then in England to delivet a lecture on the Co- 
operative Movement m India at the Summer School held at 
Hamburg 

Propaganda 

The propaganda work of the Institute is carried on by the follow- 
ing methods (I) Celebration of the Co-operators’ ]3ay, (n) Lec- 
tures, (in) Magic Lantern Shows, (iv) Dramas, Poems and 
Maxims, (v) Library and Reading Room, (vi) Journals and 
(vn) Co-operative Literature consisting of leaflets and books. 
These have also an educative value, but the. work of education is 
carried on through classes and schools and will be dealt w’lth 
separately . 

Jnteinatioiial Co-operaiois' Day — One important means of 
keeping alive International relations before tlie local co-operators 
IS the celebration of the International Co-operators' Day. It 
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began to be celebrated in Europe from 1923 on the fubi Saturday 
ol July every year From i934« the Institute has been ceiebratvng 
the event throughout the Presidency and every > ear it is marked 
with increased enthusiasm and is accompanied by speeches, thalo 
gues lantern shows socials processions, gatherings, and in some 
place-, by co operative dramas at night Front t 9 -S other provm 
res have followed suit From this year the Day will be celebrated 
as the All India Co operators Day on tbe first SattiTvlay in 
November 

Lermres on various coofierative topics ?re being organised 
from time to lime at different centres the mo^t suitable opportuni 
ties for them being the Co operators* Day, already referred to 
' '' , or the visits of some 

(ved very attractive 
Four sets of slides * 

are prepared by the Institute wnh a hey lecture lor each and ate 
supplied to all the Draiiches They arc also m muih demand m 
other Provinces some of vvhom have copied these with slight modi 
fications to suit local conditions 

Dramas Poems and Afaarinis — - Two dramas* are published 
bv the Institute one in Kanarese and the other m Marathi and are 
occasionally staged A thud drama is vvntten in KanaTCse 

and though not yet published it was stagetl on several occasions 
A number of short poems and songs in vernacular are written and 
ate recited on special occasions like ContcTences, and Co opera- 
tors Day Thev are published from time to time in vernacular 
CO operative journals * A large number of co operative maxims 
were coUctteil traiislaied in the three vernacular languages for 
the Co operative Section of the Agricultural Show held at Poona 
in 1926 

T/ie Lihrary and ifie Reading Roam — The InaUtute possesses 
a well equipped Library and a Reading Ronm A catalogue of the 
books reports and other literature with an index has been recently 
published The Branches are also building up Libraries of their 


The following are four sets of lanteca sUdes ytepated hy the tnsliiuie 
(i) Co-operative Credii — 31 slides pi) Co-operative stores — 46 slides 
(tii) Thrift— 100 slides and («v) Health and H'ft'ene 
One of the dramas publish^ by the Inslitute »s the Pat Pedhi Natak 
by Munshi Mahomed Ismail 

' A booklet containing a number of Maraih* Poems is pi Wished b\ 
Mr D N Palwardhati 
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own The possession of the Library enables the Institute to act 
as an Information Bureau on questions leferred to it by the workers 
in the Presidency and even outside 

Co-opeiahve Joimials - — Journals form one of the important 
items ot work done by the Institute, and they are at present the 
only means of keeping the distant societies and its workers in touch 
with the centres of work and for disseminating knowledge and in- 
formation regarding co-operative work and events. They are 
issued m English and the four vemaculais of the Piesidency and 
are as follows ; — (i) The Bombay Co-opeiaUve Qitaiiejly discuss- 
es co-operative problems, reviews co-operattvc literature and the 
annual administration reports of all the Registrars of the various 
Provinces and States m the Country It has a large circulation in 
India and abroad The first issue was published m June 1Q17, 
being started by the committee of the Central Co-operative Library 
of Bombay and was taken over by the Institute soon after it com- 
menced work From the commencement it is being edited bv 
Mr V L. Mehu The Bombay Co-operaitve News was starte.d 
in 1934 under the Editorship of* Prof H L Kaji as a monthly 
English Journal of News, the first issue being published in Apnl 
of that yeai Its. publication had to be stopped from Apnl 1027 
for -want of funds (2) The Karnalak Sahaken Mitya is a monthly 
journal in Kanarese, the first issue being published in April lyig 
A monthly journal under the name Kanada Snhakaii was started 
in igi8 for the benefit of the Kanarese speaking co-operatois in 
the Presidencies of Bombay' and Madras by a committee of four, 
two being selected fiom each Presidency. But the BomW co- 
operators being desirous of having an independent journal of their 
own, started the above journal from 1919. The older journal still 
continues to be published by the Madras co-opexators in South 
Kanara (3) The Sahakau Miha is a monthly journal in Marathi, 
the first issue being sent out in August 1019 The Institute had 
at first arranged with the Marathi Agricvdtural Journal published 
in Poona under the name Shetln and Shetkayi to sec apart 12 of 
Its pages for co-operative news to be contributed bv the Institute, 
but after a year co-opeiators m Maharashtra having expressed 
a desire of having an independent journal the Sahakan MiUa was 
brought into existence m 1919 (4) The Sahakay Paiiika is a 

monthly journal m Gujarati, the first issue being published in 
September 1920 (51 The Sind Co-apcyatoi is a monthly journal 

in Sindhi the first issue bemg published in January iqiq The 
issue of journals in the four vernaculars is necessited bv the exist- 
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ence of as man^ recognised languages «n ihe Presidenc> The 
English Journal is also a necessii> as a common link between all 
the parts of the Presidenc) and the sister prountes It also he!|K 
the free exchange of journals jwblishw m the coumn an<J 
abroad 

Co of gratae Ci^crafure — The only literature publishetl m thi-. 
Fresnlenci consisted for a long time of the leaflets tssuerl hs the 
Registrar dealing with different kinds of soaeties, and instructions 
on managemem, liquidation and arbitration Thea>e JeafJets «cre 
issued in a collective form as A A/onuol for Co~cpera(rve Soctclies 
ut the Bombay Presidency m 1914 (pag«» 2t6), and were revised 
and rcpubhshcti under the same name in 19IQ (pages 422), popu- 
larly known as E\\ bank’s Manual In 1920 Mr Eivbank published 
another important book known as Indian Co-operatjve Siiiches 
(pages 266). containing thirteen studies contributed bv as manx 
writers hailing from different /wo»nces, with an introrJttciion «nt- 
ten b) Mr Henry Wolff These books formed undoubted!) *\ 
welcome addition to the existing English liieraturc, but the need of 
co-operators who could onlv read the \ernxcuhr was not satisfied 
the Institute had issuenl as man) as 26 leaflets and man\ of them 
vrere translated, but they were mainly intended for the guitlance of 
the Branches and the workers m the movement The vemncuhr 
joomdls of the Instiiute on the other hand afforded some useful 
rcatfing mattef, but no bookv were published such as would help 
the students attending the vernamKr Co-operaiivc Classes The 
Institute had taken up the question several times, but each time 
action had to be deferred for want of funds Meanwhile the 
Branches who were eritrusied wwh the task of the conduct of the 
vernacular training classes, took up the matter m earnest and 
some of them began to publish vernacular co-operative literature 
Under the new constitution of 1926 a Board of Ci>-oj>eratne Edu- 

Urt*- ^ »,-v' ♦ — I . - »u,. o t«r. — ^ <;enousK 

' ‘ One book 

• ■ ■ written in 

^ ■ • Guivrvti 

' ‘ ‘ ami It i<5 

being translated in Hindi The first book m Co-operation and 
several other pruners are also under preparation 
Propaganda — The measure, recently adopted m the Punjab 
of equipping a demonstration tram with suitable appliances and 
matenafs together with demonsuators and lecturers for cnrrv ing on 
propaganda m different kinds of uf^ft work like agriculture, co- 
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operation, health and sanitabon in vill^es adjacent to Railway 
stations, has succeeded in drawing enthusiastic crowds from rural 
areas The G 1 . P. Railway Company has also been doing similar 
work, but has confined it to agriculture only, and it may be hoped 
that it will see its way to extend it to other directions as in the 
Punjab In European countries the cinema and the gramophone 
occupy an important place in several kinds of propaganda work, 
including co-operation More recently the wireless seems to out- 
bid all other agencies in that kind of work, as it helps a speaker 
on any subject to broadcast his speeches to several centres simul- 
taneously As regards our country, co-operative subjeclb have not 
yet been filmed, excepting in one or two solitary instances. The 
main difficulty is to find the large funds necessary for the enterprise, 
and can perhaps be overcome it different provinces could join hands 
A beginning has been made by the Institute m getting prepared 
a film of the Provincial Co*opeiative Conference of 1929 The 
wireless on the other hand could he sooner made use of for co- 
operative purposes if several kindred interests in the same province 
were to make a concerted effort, like co-operation, agriculture, 
education, health, sanicanon, child-welfare etc. A beginning how- 
ever has been made when the Indian Broadcasting Company at 
Bombay invited Prof H L Kaji the Vice-President to defiver 
seven talks on Co-ojieration from their Studio m 1927 and broad- 
casted a message by him on the Co-operators’ Day m 1929 

Propaganda Office>s . — With a view to help the work of propa- 
ganda and supervision on extensive lines it was considered desirable 
to appoint paid officers, and to try the experiment at four centres. 
In view of the financial weaknei>s of the Institute the Registrar’s 
proposal that Government should pay half the cost of the four 
officers, the other half being borne by the Institute was accepted, 
and the scheme was brought into effect in the latter half of 1924. 
These four officers were appointed by the Registrar in consultation 
with the Institute and placed 'at four centres, viz ,fSurat, Bijajiur, 
Poona and Bombay They worked under the joint guidance of 
lo^I branches of the Institute and the Assistant Registrar of the 
Division, and did the work of helpmg the training classes, Con- 
ferences, and the formadon of Supervising Unions on behalf of 
the Institute, and that of arbitration and recovery of overdoes on 
behalf of the Department After two years’ trial , work under the 
dual control was felt to be unsyjbfauory, and the Institute con- 
sidered it expedient to appoint officers under its sole control. By 
effecting some economy by air tejm^ the staff of the Head Office, 
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the Executive Committee proposed the appointment of se\en 
Propaganda Officers for as many dmstorts including Bombay and 
a Central Ofheer to supervise and examine the s>cjik of the Di\i- 
siona^ Officers undei the dueclion of die llonararj Secretart of 
the Insiiiuie The scheme did not work satisfactorily, firstij , 
because one officer in a division could not satisfy the demands of 
the several District Branches under it, andsecondl), because it was 
found difficult to find competent men possessing knowledge of co 
operative work to fill these places Onl> five places were filled 
including the one at the Head Office U is, howeier, hoped that 
the second difficult) could be overcome by the Co operate e 
Schools recently started at the three Divisional Centres in ipsS 
affording a wider scope for recruitment To overcome the first 
difficultt the scheme has been modified by offering a grant to each 
District Branch towards the cost of appointment of an officer to 
work under it, and suggesting that the rest of the cost be met bj 
the Branch m co operation with the Financing Bank and the Local 
Board The Officer is proposed to be named as District Educa 
tiQH'xl and Supervising Officer, Kis work mamly to consist of 
arranging and conducting Training Cltsscs under the new scheme 
and helping the fortnation of new Supervising Unions and raising 
the efficiency of the existing ones If competent and wiergeiic 
^en be appointed under this scheme the District Branches would 
strengthened and the co operative work in the districts 
would be greatly helped by the spread of education and bt the 
establishment of a net work of Unions, thus bringing the scheme 
of District Federations mmh nearer the stage of accomplish 


Tlie subject of education might be dealt with in a separate 
chapter However the work done by the Institute under 
this head might be indicated here though very briefly It has 
been alread) staled that Co-operative Education was started m 
Bmnbay in 1914 , that courses were held m the city by Mr Deva 
dhir with the help of his friends up to 1917 under the name of 
Co operative Secretaries Trammg Glasses . and that the Frisswv 
JgiT'vhich appointed a committee to start the 
^suture also appointed another committee under the name of 
Co-Oj^rative Secrettnes’ Training Board This Board practically 
in coUaboration with the committee appointed for the formation 
ot me fnstilute resoKed that two courses, a junior lasting for a 
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week and a senior lasting for to days should thenceforth be organ- 
ised that the classes for the former should be held m the mofussil , 

• and that for the latter alone be held in Bombay This scheme was 
brought into eftect in 1918, and rvas continued by the Institute in 
1919 and 1920 after it took over the work From 1921 the work 
o£ holding both the junior and senior classes was entrusted to the 
Branches so that they might be held m tdl the vernaculars 

Meanwhile, the Institute began to develop other lines of co- 
operative education From 1920 it began to hold in Bombay the 
Co-operative Training Clobs in English lasting for \c days and 
attended by senior college students and in later years by officers 
deputed by District and Urban Banks, and by junioi Honorary' 
Organisers deputed by the R^strar Fiom the same yeai the 
Continuation or the Diploma Class in Co-operation began to be 
held for an intensive study of the subject, consisting of M'eckly 
lectuies throughout the year From 1921 additional lectures for 
Honorary Organisers and Officers of Banks began to be organiserl 
during the session of the Co-operaiivc Training Class, and after its 
close another senes of lectures was organised for the officers of 
Banks followed by a practical training lasting for two months 

The work of education in the Branches was also further deve- 
loped. Besides the junior and senior classes foi secietaries a short 
■ . * ' r ’ ' wn as the Elementary Co-opera- 

' • vithoui an e.-camination began to 

. _ , of the Committee members and 

otheis of rural societies. But the most important line of develop- 
ment was the Supervisors’ Class for three months consisting of 
both theoretical and practical work, which began to be organised 
from 1925 

Under the new constitution of the Institute a Central Board of 
Education ivas appointed m 1926 and this Board revised the whole 
scheme of co-operative e<Jucation and in 1927 preset ibed the fol- 
lowing courses — 

I Elementary Couise foi members of Managing Committees 
and the Public for about 3 days. 

II Rural Secretaries’ Course for about 5 months. 

III Urban Secretaries' Course for about 6 months 

IV Bank Inspectors’ Course for about one year 

V Supervisors’ Diploma Course for one year 

VI Co-operative Certificate Course for 15 day«;. 

VI I Co-operative Diploma Course for one year 

VIII Rank Officers’ Diploma Course for 6 months 
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Of tKe>;e courses. Nos I to V are to be conducted m the Districts 
tn the vernaciilaTs, and Nos VI to VUI m Bombay in English 
Three Cooperative Schools t^ere started since the beginning of 
July 1928 at Poona, Surat and Dharwar respectively m the three 
% ernaculars of the places, to be run for the full penod of one year 
for courses 11 to V, and the Coronation Commercial College at 
Karachi nas affiliated for the $anie cours»e and serves Sind The 
Institute lias m view the eslahljshnient of such schools m as man) 
districts as possible for at least courses Nos I and II and if pos- 
sible for No HI also, tf there rs a demand for ic As regards 
courses VI to VIII arrangements are proposed to he made in 
Bombay There is a great demand for the extension of co-opera- 
tive education, conducted on systematic lines and its fuller develop- 
ment must depend upon the supply of fimds 
_ Adult fiducalion — As has already been stated the Provincial 
Conference of 1917 approvetl of the scheme of adult education 
through night classes proposed by the late Sir Vithaldas and en- 
trusted the work to a Committee The Committee appointed by 
the Conference commenced work from 1918 and conducted everv 
year ' by Sir Vithaf- 

jlaSi rs m a selected 

v®ek* OOV.S.IJ From April 

1921 the work was transferred to the Institute and was conducted 
y 'l ^ years up to the end of September 1924 After the 
death of Sir Vithaldas tn August 1922, funds for the work were 
paid by his executors for two years Tlius tlic scheme which was 
in i^ration for a period of 6| years came 10 an end, and it is a 
m-mer fot consideration whether the Institute should take it up 
m some modified form for facilitating the work of co-operati\ e 
eiiucation and thus making way for the efficient conduct of rural 
scK-ieties 


"Vll. General Kemarks 

JtjiiiliiJu'jr 

of the 
that a 

no r^ms vere engaged for the' office of the Institute . the Honor- 
^^^rctat) did the work either at his own residence or at his 
oincc, the me^ings being convened in the rooms of the Bombat 
Central (now PruMnaal) Cooperative Bank From 1919 a fairl) 
big h-iU at 58, Meadows Street was engager! at a rent of Rs 125/- 
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per mensem and a cleric was engaged At the end ot that year 
however, the owner of the hall having required it for his own use, 
the office was shifted m the third year to 12, Harkisandas Buildings 
on the Charni Road at Rs lOo/- per mensem At the end of that 
year it was again shifted to rooms in Markers’ Building in 
Khetwadi at Rs, 120/- per mensem In the fourth year a large 
hail in the Sardar Building, Apollo Street adjoining the office of the 
Provincial Bank, was taken up at Rs 140/- per mensem. The 
office remained there till’ it was removed to its own building now 
occupied 

From the beginning the idea of having a building of its own was 
placed before the Institute by the late Sir Vlthaldas Thackersey, It 
took a tangible shape in 1921 when at his request the Registrar, 
Mr. Rothfeld applied to Government for a plot and obtained one at 
Bakehouse Lane, Fort, measuring 9-^5 sq yrls. on a lease of 999 
years at an annual ground rent of Rs 15,600/- calculated at 6 per 
cent, on the valuation of Rs 278 per sq yard. In view of this 
high ground rent Sir Vithaldas insisted that one floor of the build- 
ing should bo taken on lca«e hy Government for the Bombay 
omces of the Registrar at a rent equal to the ground rent 
Government agreed to take up the floor at Rs. 15,000/- per annum 
for a period of 20 years. The building idea was thereafter pushed 
on Sir Vithaldas had hoped to raise the cost of the building by 
donations, himself contributing a large share Rut unfortunately 
he died on the 12th August 1922, only a week after the plans and 
estimates Avere appioved The scheme then look a new turn At 
a public meeting held on i2lh September 1922 it was resolved to 
raise a fund to commemorate the memory of the departed co-opera- 
tor and to apply it for the erection of the building to be named 
after him Meanwhile, the Provinrial Bank having agreed to 
make an advance up to Rupees two lacs at 6 per cent , the building 
operations were taken in hand in 1923 and completed in August 
1925. and on the 5th of that month its opening ceremony was 
performed by His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay The building consists of the ground and three uppei 
floors One whole floor is handed o\'er to the Registrar foi his 
offices in Bombay, and half the topmost floor is assigned to the 
Institute foi Its offices and a hall lor raeelings. It was exjjected 
that the rent obtained by leasing out the remaining space would 
cover all the outgoings, including repairs, municipal charges and 
the sinking fund and also the amortisation of the loan But un- 
fortunately the boom brought about by the Wai conditions was 
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follows! by «:evere trade depression with the result that the Memo 
nal fund was unable to collect more than Rs 47,000/- and on the 
other hand the rents of the bmldmgs m Bombay went down to such 
an extent that the Institute was umble to get tenants for the un- 
occupied portion of the bmldmg for nearly two jears A tenant 
was secured at long last, but for a rent much lower than the ex 
pected aniouiii, with the result that the Institute has to pay Rs 
joo/ a month for its offices to make both ends meet To get over 
ihe difficulty the Institute proposes to approach Gosernment to 
reduce the ground rent and to raise a 5 per cent debenture loan 
to repa> the Bank’s loan beanng interest at 6 per cent With the 
success of these measures the Institute can hope to attain the posi- 
tion it had expected by constructing the building 

Funds — The hinds of the Institute are made up mim!> of 
subscriptions from members and the Goxernmeni grant Some of 
the Dranrhes have succeeded in obtaining small grants from the 
Local Boards It maj be hoped that all the Boards will soon real- 
ise the importance of co operatise work in rural areas and see their 
way to make suitable grants for the work of the Branches The 
financing banks, besides pa>ing their subscriptions, have been 
making some grants for special work like conferences and educa 
tion Far greater responsibility for adequate financial aid to en 
able the Institute to efficiently carry on its varied and important 
work lies on Gosernment as the body responsible for initiating the 
movement This policy (or some lime was recognised Though 
the grant for the first three years was onlv Rs 4,000/ a year, m 
the fourth year it was raised to Rs 5.000/-, and to Rs to 000 
m the fifth From the fourth year an additional grant of Rs 4.000/- 
began to be paid for the work of the Provincnl Conference as 
already mentioned GovemTnent also agreed to increase the 
grant on a rupee to rupee basis, 1 e equal to the income of the 
Institute Accordingly the grant in the sixth year was raised to 
Rs 000 m the seventh and eighth years to Rs 55,000 and in 
the ninth to Rs 28,000 In the tenth year Government receded 
from the undertaking and made a grant of Rs 30 ooo nnlv in 
spite of the much larger income of the Institute In the eleventh 
y ear also the grant stood at the same figure 

would 'indeed be most unfortunate il Government were to 
cease to carry oul in future the undersrandiiig it so w isely gave at 
one time The grant in this Presidency cannot be measured by 
the amounts paid to similar institutions by Governments in other 
Provinces The Bombay Presidency dors not possess a compact 
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area, bul consists of a long strip of land bounded by the Mysore 
State in the South, running along the Nizam's Dominions and the 
Central Indian States in the East and reaching North up to 
Rajputana and Baluchistan This fact accounts foi the large 
ainount of travelling allowances which the Institute has to pay to 
the members of the Committee and the Council coming over to 
Bombay tor attending meetings Secondly, we have as many as 
four written languages in the Presidency involving the publication 
of the Institute’s journals, leaflets, books and other literature in 
as many languages, and the holding of conferences and classes 
also in those different languages Over and above this the Insti- 
tute has to do all that work in English to maintain touch with the 
intelligentsia of the areas speaking diose diverse languages All 
this work involves an expemliture of four times the amount spent 
by any ocher Presidency like Bengal or the Punjab on similar 
activities. On the. other hand, the Institute cannot expect to make 
up the requisite amount from societies by increasing the existing 
rates of subsci iptions or otherwise, by reason of the small margin 
left to the societies between the borrowing and lending rates m 
this Province, as compared with other provinces, and of the fact 
that a large number of societies lies in the famine tracts. More- 
over what little the societies can now spare nr will be able to spare 
in the future will be required for consolidating their own position 
and to raise the efficiency of management If all these facts were 
recognised, Government will find sufficient grounds for making 
liberal grants to the Institute for carrying on if^ work on an exten- 
sive scale. 

Relations with the Co-operative Department . — The relations 
of the Institute from its very inception with the Co-operative 
Department have been most cordial The Department recognises 
the \alae of the services lliat a non-official body like the Institute 
with Its honorary as well as paid workers renders to the movement 
The Registrar Mr. Ewbank took an active part in starting fhe 
Institute. He made an addition in the models of by-laws making 
the membership of the Institute compulsory on all societies regis- 
tered thereafter He was also in^rumental in obtaining a Govern- 
ment grant to the Institute Mr. Rothfeld who succeeded him 
continued the policy and succeeded in obtaining Government 
consent to increase the grant on a rupee to rupee basis The 
Department also helps the Institute by deputing its officers in the 
work of Its classes and conferences The Institute on the other 
hand has given to the Registrar, as it has done in the case of other 
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constituencjes a representation on the Executive Committee the 
Provincial Council and the ProMnaal Conference The personal 
discussions vihich he holds vilh the institute s Committee help to 
bring about mutual understanding on matters of imporimce The 
Kegistrar also consults the Insutuie on quesuons of polic) on 
changes m existing by la'^s the preparation of b> laws for new 
kinds o{ societies and the appointment of Honorary Organisers 
He also often consults the institute s Committee of Legal Advice 
on question tovoKing points of law The most important step 
recently taken is the recognition given to the Institute in the 
Bombay Co-operative Societies Act of 19^5 and granting 11 potvers 
to sanction donations made by societies for charitable and co-opera 
tive purposes under Sec 42 All these circumstances have tended 
to maintain mutual co operation between the tn o arms of the mo\ e 
ment 


The Instifiite autl Tahlits — Jn an able paper read at the 
Tnelfth Congress of the International Co operative Alliance belt! at 
Stockholm in 1937 Mr Albin Johanson Director of the Swedish 
C W S andUnion ---‘•-•-.-‘.1 .. 1 . ..... 

Rochdale Pioneers tha ■ . 

in religious and politic . ; , , 

he wrote had asiurev • • ■ . 

lacked nothing m political feo/our But they said ifiat these in o 
mterests must of nwessity be kept apart— -they would not rmv 
I hey were moved by a natural desire to avert dissension among 
tneir members if such discretion and impartialuy were neccssari 
in those rfiy s the reasons for holding fast to that view and position 
are mud, stronger now Inhnite misclHef would be nrought if 
tor instance Denmark s farmers should make their Co operation 
serve as liund maid to the political party to which mditidualh thes 
belong or if Sweden s workers should demand that Swedish 
support the party to v^hich separateK or 

coiiectiveiy most of them are attached The result of !h,s neutr i 

d fferent social strata have become ime 
^ed m the movement If cooperates m theu cooperame 
mwtings deb ited pol t.caJ »sues 'uid excited themselves mm reso 
lunons thereon th«e cm, cs might perhaps for a } itJe be happy 
Their burbf, up ask merely for nranglmg and division in societies 
tor the members who are keen politicians vsnuld a, imorousU 
argue and prefer their \iews groi^iing with kindred spirits for the 
purpose I he opponents of co operition stigmatise the Movement 
s socialist rhev know if onlj they can convert or penert the 
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Co-operative Movement into a religious or political coterie its pro- 
gress will tease In some countries where Labour dominates there 
is greater difficulty in maintairang full neutrality. The Co-opera- 
tive programme is even here so well conceived that where it is 
respected no one member can ever trespass on the equal privileges 
of another” The veteran co-operator, Sir Horace Plunkett, who 
has made co-operation his life-ivork, says . “Since their oigan- 
isations must include men and women of all political opinions, Co- 
operation must give a wide berth to party politics. The success 
and, indeed, the survival of the Irish Co-operative Movement 
during the life of a generation, may reasonably be attributed to 
the faithful observince at all meetings of societies of a non-political 
and non-sectarian pledge, which is m the constitution of all 
societies ” 

Sir Horace howei'er makes it plain that this ab.stmenre from 
politics does not mean that co-operative societies require no State 
aid He emphatically states that they may legitimately demand 
technical instruction ; agricultural experiments and research , useful 
information for adults (by lectures, leaflets and bioadcasting) , a 
redirection of ^neral education m the rural schools , the extension 
of credit facilities to Co-operative Societies and the consequential 
audit of '' I ■ ' *' • • ’ ' , 

discrini' , ■■ ■ . • • ’ ■ . , . 

consign • < ■ I 

similar . ■ * 

The • , , • ! . 

keeping itself clear of politics and reli^on' Its membership is 
made up of societies of peasants as well as of Government servants, 
of the Police force as well as of employees in various services. As 
the representative head of these various interests it can scarcely 
afford to meddle in political or religious questions The Institute 
has maintained neutrality in local, municipal, provincial or 
imperial politics Discussion of politics, in co-operative meetings 
of Committees, Councils or Conferences, has consistentiv been 
eschewed Co-operators recognise that there are suitable plat- 
forms for ventilating theii individual political views, and they feel 
that they will not be justified in mixing up co-operation with poli- 
tics Questions have at times arisen when the line of demarcation 
was very thin, and the temptation to take a leap very strong , 
yet the exercise of prudence has kept the Institute within its Jegiti- 
mate bounds The Institute on the otlier hand lays down no bar 
against the admission of any member on the ground of his belong- 
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mg to any political creed The Institute’s doors are kept open 
to men of aii shades of opinion and faith For it believes that co 
operation offers so wide a field for work that ever} ore who can 
do his bit must have a place m it 

PosihoH 0/ the insfilute in the Movement — The relative posi- 
tion, which the Institute now occupies or hopes to occupv m 
future in the Co operative Movement is clear At present three 
agencies are at work m furtherance of the movement, all aiming 
at perfecting their machinery for the efficient discharge of their 
duties — -the Registrar as the representatn e of Government, with 
a staff under him , the Financing Ranks as the custodians and mobil- 
isers of capital with their office and field establishments , and the 
Institute as the representative head of the socj|eties striving to per 
feet Its structure through Supervising Unions and District Federa- 
tions With a body of workers both honorarv and paid The present 
fourth agency consisting of Honorary Organisers can have no 
permanent place in the Movement Though well of them is doing 
useful work m the locality assigned to hmi, collectively they have 
no cohesive forte The Honorary Organisers as such may not 
be merged in the Institute, but their work will have to be merged 
m ii sooner or later for reasons and m the manner already stated 
There will thus be left three arms of the movement in the held — 

the Regisuar doing the si^*^ ' • ’ jiytn- 

tration and cancellation , t ispec- 

iion over the finance the aj,Qn 

supervision and education » uv luiuic eiiiciency oi tne movement 
will depend upon the efficient discharge of the work assigned or 
undertaken by these agencies 

Tfie Necessity 0/ a J’ourik Arm — The movement will not. 
however be able to make rapid strides with these three wheek 
only To accelerate the progress of the movement the fourth w heel 
of Co-operative T rade must soon be wrought and put into action 
Without It the chariot of Co operation will not be able to reach its 
destination withm a measurable length of time The task of oer- 
f - 'i' c arm mav be difficult, but is worth achieving It can- 
“ hut vf the woik of organ 
,,„J' . trained in the 

tae ,t ™ be achieve I, . «ned and well 

directed efiorts the co operative machinery can be so perfected as 
t? efficiently in the work of promoting Better I vMng, 

Better Business and Better Farming among the masses 
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BOMBAY ACT No. VII OF 1925 

(First published, after having recaved the assent of the 
Gcocrnor General, in the “Bombay Government Gazette” 
on the 4th Dctembcr 19^5) 

\n to «OBSol><3»te ■nd .ncnil the Uw rehtiog to ciwpeTsttTe SoOletiCT 

in the pTfsideDiT of Borabar 

WHERBAS It IS expedient further to facilitate the lormatioti 
and working of co operatise <wM:ieiies for the promotion of thrift, 
self help and mutual aid among agnmltunsls and other persons 
with common economic needs so as to bring about better living, 
better business and better methods ot prckKictton and for that pur- 
pose to consolidate and amend the Ian relating to co operativ e 
societies m the Prcsidencv d Bombai , md whereas the previous 
sanction of the Governor General required bv sub section ^3) 01 
section ho A oi the GosenMnent ol India Act has been obtained 

for the passing of this Act U is heiebv enacted as follows — 

A 

Preliminary 

T SHORT TITLE This Act nia> be tilled the Bombav Co 
operative Societies. Act 1925 

3 EXTEAT This Act extends to ihe whole of the PresidencV 
of Bombay 

3 OEFIXJTIOX In this Act. unless there js am. thing repug 
nant m the sub)ect or context, 

(a) ‘‘b^ laws” means by laws registered under this Act and for 
the tune being m force and includes a registered amendment of 
such b> laws 

(b) ‘‘Commutee” means the Committee of Management or 
other directing bodj to whom the management of the 5 fairs of a 

’n. mfcroiriei 

(c) “Member” includes a person joining m the application for 
the registration of a socictj or a person admitted to membership 
after registratton in accordance with the rules and by laws appli 
cable to such society 
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(d) “Officer" includes a chairman, secretary, Ireasuier, mem- 
ber of committee or other person empowered under the rules or 
under the by-laws of a society to give directions in regard to the 
business of such society 

(e) “Society" means a society registered or deemed to be regis- 
tered under this Act 

(f) “Registrar" means a person appointed to perfoim the 
duties of a Registrar of Co-operative Societies under this Act : 

(g) “Rules" means lules made under this Act * 

(h) . (i) a “Resource society" means a society formed with 
the object of obtaining for its membci-^ the credit, goods ur 
services required by them , 

a “Producers’ souety" means a society formed with 
the object of producing and disposing of goods as the collective 
properly of its members and includes a society formed with the 
object of the collective disposal of the labour of the members 
of such society , 

(3) ^ “Consumers’ society” means a society formed with 
the object of obtaining and distributing goods to or of perform- 
ing services for its members, as well as to other consumers and 
of dividing among its members and customers in a projiortion 
prcscnbccT by the rules or by the by-laws of such society the 
profits accruing from such supply and distribution , 

(4) a “Housing society" means a society formed with 
the object of providing its members with dwelling houses on 
conditions to be determined by its by-laws ; 

(5) a " General society’ ’ means a society not falling under 
any of the four classes above mentioneil 

The Registrar shall classify all societies under one or other of 
the above heads and his deasion shall be final 

A society foinied with the object of facilitating the operations 
of any one of the above classes of societies shall be classified as a 
society of that class 

A list of all such societies so classified sluiU be published annually 
in the Bombay Government Gazette 

Registration 

4 THE REGISTRAR. Government may appoint a person 
to be Registrai of Co-operative Societies for the presidency or any 
portion of it, and may appoint a person or persons to assist such 
Registrar, and may, by general or special order, confer on any 
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such person or persons all or any of the pow ers. of a Registrar under 
this Act 


5 SOCIETIES WHICH MA'i BE REGISTERED 
Subject to the provisions hereiriafier contained a societs which has 
as Its object the promotion of the economic interests of its members 
in accordance with co-operati\e pnoaples or a society established 
with the object of f \alitatmg the operitions of such a society may 
be registered under this Act with or wahout limited liability 

ProMded that unless Goternmeni by general or special order 
otherwise directs — 

f I ) the liability of a society of which a member is a soaet> shall 
be limited 

( 2 ) the liability of a socjet> of which the pnmaiy object is the 
creation of funds to be lent to its members and of which the major 
tt% of the members are agncuhunsts and of which no member is 
a registered sociect shall be unlimited and the members of such 
a society shall on its liquidation be jointly and set erilly liable for 
and m respect of all obligations of such a society 

Provided further that when the question whether the liability of 
a societv is limited or unlimited has once been decided bv the Regi^ 
irar at the time of registration his deasion shall be final 


6 RESTRJCT/ONS ON INTEREST OF MEMBER OF 

soemry inrfr LfiifjTED liability and a share 

CAPITAL Where the liability of the members of a societs is 

hmiu-d i- t- ^ I 1 

(“) 


w 1 

the rules or 

(h) ha\e or claim any interest m the shares of the soaetv eX 
ceedmg three tfousand rupees provaded that if the societv is a 
housing society a meraLer may har^ or claim an interest m the 
shares of the society not exceeding Rs 10 OOD 


7 conditions of REGISTR/n ION /,) society 
other than a society of which a member is a society shall be reeis 
tered under this Act which does not consist ol at Isajj, 
above the age of eighteen years and where the object of the society 
is the creation of funds lo be lent to its ineinbers unless such 
persons — 


( 0 ) reside in the same town or village or in the same group of 
\ lUages , or a r 
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(h) save where the Registrar otherwise directs, aie members 

of the same tribe, class, caste or occupation, 

(2] The word "limited" shall be the last word in the name of 
every society with limited habthty registered under this Act. 

S POWER OF REGISTRAR TO DECIDE CERTAIN 
QUESTIONS When any question arises w'hether for the pur- 
pose of the formation, or registration or continuance of a society 
under this Act a person is an agriculturist or a non-agriculturist, 
or whethei any person is a resident in a town or village or group 
of villages, or whether two or more villages shall be considered 
to form a group, or whether any person belongs to any particular 
tiibe, class, caste or occupation, the question shall be decided by 
the Registrar, whose decision shall be final 

y APPLICATION FOR REGISTRATION (f) For 
purposes of registration an application to register shall be made 
to the Registrar 

( 2 ) The application shall be signed 

(a) in the lase of a society of which no member is a society, 
by at least ten persons qualified in accordance wnth the le- 
quirements of section 7, sub-secuon (i) , and 

(b) in the case of a society of which a member is a society, 
by a duly authorised person on behalf of every such societj' 
and where all the members of the society are not societies, 
by ten other members or, when there are less than ten other 
members, by all of them 

(3) The application shall be accompanied by a copy of the 
proposed by-laws of the society, and the persons by whom or on 
whose behalf such application is made shall furnish such informa- 
tion m regard to the soaety as the Registrar may require 

10 REGISTRATION If the Registrai is satisfied that a 
society has complied with the provisions of this Act and the rules 
and that its proposed by-laAvs are not contrary to this Act or to 
the rules, he may register the society and its by-laws 

IT EVIDENCE OF REGISTRATION. A certificate of 
registration signed by the Registrar shall be conclusive evidence 
that the society therein mentioned is duly registered unless it is 
proved that the registration of the society has been cancelled. 
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12 annual GENERA! MLEllNG E\en society shill 
withm a ppnnd of three months after the date fixed for making up 
Its accounts for the >ear under the rules for the time being m force 
call 1 general meeting of its members 

SPECIAL GENERAL MVCllNGS A special genenl 
meeting may be called at any time bj a mtiontj of the committee 
and shall be called within one month — • 

(j) on the requisition m wnting of one fifth of the members 
of the society or 

fa) at the instance of the Registnr 

14 CHANGE OF \fH ITSErVECT A society nu> 
by a resolution of a general meeting and with the ipproval of the 
Registrar change its mme but such ch^nge shall not affect any 
right or obligilion of the society or of any of its members or 
past members and any legal proceedings pending may be continued 
bv or against the societv under its new name 

15 AMALGAM AlION OR TRANSFER OF SOCl 
ETIES ( I ) Any two or mote societies mNy with the approval of 
the Registrar by a resolution passed by a three fourths tnnjonts 
of the members present at a special general meeting of each such 
society held for the purpose amalgamate as a single society , pro- 
vided that each member has had dear fifteen days written notice 
of iVtf* resolution and the date of the meeting Such m amalgama 
tion may be effected without a dis-.olul»on or a division of the 
fundi of the amalgamating societies 1 he resolution of the soci 
eties concerned shall on such amalgamation be a sufficient convey 
ance to vest the assets and liabilities of the amalgamating societies 
m the amalgamated society 

(z) Any sociciv may by a resolutiod passed m accordance 
with the procedure laid down in sub section (i) transfer its assets 
and liabilities to any other society which is prepared to accept 
them 

Provided that when any such amalgamation or transfer of assets 
and liabilities mv olves the transfer of its liabilities by any society 
lo any other society u will not be made without giving three 
months notice to the crt^iiors of both or aU such societies 

Provided further that if a creditor or creditors of any of the soci 
eties concerned objects or object to such amalgarmtion or transfer 
of assets and liabilities snd gives or give written notice to that effect 
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to the society or societies concerned one month befoie the date 
fixed for such amalgamation or transfer, the amalgamation or 
transfer shall not be rnade until the dues of such creditor or creditors 
have been satisfied 

1 6 . AMENDMENT OF THE BY-LAWS OF A SOCI- 
ETY. f i) No amendment of the by-laws of a society shall be 
valid until approved by the resolution of a general meeting and 
registered under this Art, for which purpose a copy of the amend- 
ment shall be forwarded to the Registiar 

faj If the Registrar is satisfied that any amendment of the 
!>y-laws is not contrary to this Act or to the rules, he may register 
the amendment 

( 3 ) When the Registrar registers an amendment of the by- 
laws of a society, he shall issue to the society a copy of the amend- 
ment certified by him, which shall be conclusive evidence that the 
same is duly registered 

Rights and liabilities of members 

17. NO RIGHTS OP MEMBERSHIP TO BE EXER- 
CISED TILL DUE PAYMENTS ARE MADE. No peison 
shall exeicise the rights of a member of a society unless or until he 
has made such payment to the society in respect of membership, 
or acquired such interest in the society as may be pi escribed bv the 
rules or the by-laws of such society 

18 FOTiiS OF MEMBER 5 '. (j) No member of any society 
shall have more than one vote m its affairs, piovided that in the 
case of an equality of votes the chairman shall have a casting vote. 

(2) A society which has invested any part of its funds in 
the share.s of another society, may appoint one of its members to 
vote m the affairs of such other registered society 

19 RESTRICTIONS ON TRANSFER OF SHARE OR 
INTEREST. (1) The transfer or charge of the share or interest 
of a member m the capital of a society shall be subject to such 
conditions as to maximum holding as may be prescribed by this 
Act or by the rules. 

( 2 } A member shall not transfer any share held by him or 
his interest in the capital or property of any society or any pai L 
thereof unless 
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(a) be has held such share or interest for not less than one 
^ear and 

(b) the transfer or chtrge ts made to the sociei) or to a 
member of the soctet'^ or to a person whose application for 
membership has been accepted b\ the societ) 

Duties ol Societies 

o ADDRESS OF SOCIETIES Evert society shall have 
an address registered m accordance with the rules to which all 
notices and tommamcation& naa\ he sent and sHaU send notice m 
writing to the Registrar of any change »n the said address within 
30 day s of such change 

21 COPY OF ACT ETC TO BE OPE^^ TO JNSPEC 
riON Every society shah keep open to inspection at all reason 
able t inea at the registered address of the society 
(■fl) a copy of this Act 

('b) a copy of the rules governing such society 

(c) a copy of the by laws of such society and 
fd) n register of its members 

i 4 I.fnz / (t) The Registrar shall by himself or by some 
person auihorired by him in viriting hy general Or special order in 
this behalf audit the arrounts of e'cry society once at least everv 
year 

(’’) The audit under sub section (/) shall irtclude an exatmn 
ation of overdue debts if any the verification of cash balance and 
scrunties and a valuation of the assets and liabilities of the society 
(3) rbe Registrar or other person auditing the accounts of 
any society shall have free access to the boohs accounts and 
vouchers of such society and shall be allowed to verify its cash 
balances and securitie* 

The Directors Managers and other officers of the society shall 
furnish to the Registrar or other person appointed to audit the 
amiunts of a snae.ty alt such vofoCT^tvo* as vo Ws nsasisacwons owd 
working as the Registrar or such person may require 

(4) The Registrar and every other person appointed to 
audit the accounts of a society shall l^ve power when necessary 
(i) to summon at the time of his audit any officer agent 
servant or member of the society who he has reason to be 
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lieve can give valuable Information m regard to any trans- 
action of the society or the management of its affairs, oi 
(n) to require the production of any book or document 
relating to the affairs of any cash or securities belonging to 
the society by the officer, agent, servant or member in pos- 
session of such book, document, cash or securities. 

Privileges of Societies 

23 SOCIETIES TO BE BODIES CORPORATE. The 
registration oi a society shall lender it a body corporate by the 
name under which it is registered, with perpetual succession and 
a common seal, and with power to hold property, to enter into 
contracts, to institute and defend suits and other legal proceedings 
and Lo do all things necessary for the purposes of its constitution 

24 PRIOR CLAIM OF SOCIETY. Subject to any prior 
claim of Government in respect of land revenue or any money 
lecoverable as laud revenue or of a landlord m respect of rent or 
any money recoverable as rent, 

(a) any debt or outstanding demand owing to a society by any 
member or past member shall be a first charge (ij upon crops or 
other agricultural produce raised in whole or in part with a loan 
taken from the society by such member or past member, and 
(11) upon any cattle, fodder foi cattle, agricultural or industrial 
implements or machinery, or raw mat<^rials for manufacture or 
workshops, godown or place of business, supplied to or pur- 
chased by such member or past member in whole or in part 
from any loan whether in money or good^ given him by the 
society , 

Provided that nothing contained in this clause shall affect the 
claims of any bona fide purchaser or transferee Cur value without 
notice of any such crops or other agricultural produce, cattle, 
fodder for cattle or raw materials for manufacture or workshops 
or agricultural or industrial implements , and 

(b) any outstanding demands or dues payable to a housing 
society by any member or past member in re.sperc of rent, shares, 
loans, or purchase money or any other rights or amounts pay- 
able to such society shall be a first charge upon his interest in 
the immovable property of the society 

25. CHARGE AND SET-OFF IN RESPECT OF 
SHARES OR INTEREST OF MEMBER A society shall 
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ha\ e a charge upon the share or interest m the c ijutal -irui on the 
deposits of a member or past memher -iml upcm anj divKlend 
bonus or profits pv)-\We to a roembet or past member in respect 
of any debt <lue from such member or past member to the society 
and nid) set off any sum credited or payable to i member or past 
member m or towanU payment of ana such ilebt 

-6 SHARES OR IHTERrSl NOT LIABLC 10 

All ACHMFN i. Subject to the provisions of section 25 
the share or mterest of a member m the capital of a society ar in 
any provident fund establiahe I ntuter section 41 of this Act shall 
not be liable to attachment or sale under any (lecrec or ortler of a 
court of justice in respect of anj tlebt or habilitj incurretl by such 
member and neither the Official Assignee tinder the Presidency 
Toi\ns Insolvencv Act 1009 nor a Reccis er under the Provin 
tial Insolvency Act ip'*© shall be emiiled to or have anv claim 
on such sh tee or interest 

-7 I RA VSFER or INTERCS f ON Ur/I TH OT iirc U 
BEI? (r) On the death of i member of a societv such society 
may withm a pericxl of one year from the death of such member 
transfer the shite or iiiierest of the dec« isfil member to a jteison 
or persons nominated m accordance with t!ie bv laws of the society 
if duly admitted a member of the society m'acuitdance with the 
rules or the by laws of the society or »{ there is no person so 
nominated to such person as may appear to the Committee to 
be the he r or legal representative of the deceasetl member if duly 
elected a member of the society or may pay to such nominee heir 
or legal representalw e as the case may be a sum representing the 
value of such member s share or interest as ascertained m accord 
ance with the rules or by Jaws 

Provided that such nominee heir or legal representative as the 
case may be may require that payment shall be made by the society 
within one yeai from the death of the member of the value of the 
shore or interest of such member ascertaiuei.1 as aforesaid 

(2} A soaety shall subject to the provisons of section 35 
and unless prevented by an order of a competent court pay to such 
nominee heir or legal representative as the case mav be oil other 
money s due to the deceased member from the i.j>i lety 

(3) All transfers and payments made by a soaety m accord 
ance with the provisions of this section shall be valid and effectual 
against any demand made upon the society by any other person 
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28 LIABILIl'Y OF PAST MEMBER. The habiUy of a 
past member for the debts of a society as they existed at the time 
Avhen he ceased to be a member, shall continue for a period of two 
years from the date of his ceasir^ to be a member 

29. LIABILITY OF THE ESTATES OF DECEASED 
MEMBERS. The estate of a deceased member shall be liable for a 
period of one year from the date of his decease for the debts of a 
society as they existed at the time of his death. 

30 REGISTER OF MEMBERS. Any register or list of 
members or shares kept by any society sliall be pnnia facie evidence 
of any of the following particulars entered therein . — 

fa} the date at which the name of any person was entered m 
such registei or list as a member , 

(b ) the date at which any such person ceased to be a member. 

31 ADMISSIBILITY OF COPY OF ENTRY AS EVI- 
DENCE. fj} A copy of any entry m any book, register or list 
regtilarly kept m the course of business in the possession of a society 
shall, if duly certified m such manner as may be prescribed by the 
rules, be admissible in evidence of the existence of the entry and 
shall be admitted as nvidence of the matters and transactions therein 
recorded in every case where, and to the same extent to which, 
the original entry would, if produced, have been aclmis.sible to 
prove such matters 

(2) In the case of such societies as Government by general 
or special order may direct no officer of a society shall in any legal 
proceedings to which the society is not a party be compelled to 
produce any of the society’s books, tlie contents of which can be 
proved under sub-section (i), or to appear as a witness to prove 
the matters, transactions and accounts therein recorded, unless by 
order of the Court or a Judge made for a special cause. 

32. EXEMPTION FROM COMPULSORY REGISTRA- 
TION OF INSTRUMENTS RELATING TO SHARES 
AND DEBENTURES OF SOCIETY. Nothing in section 17, 
sub-section (i), clauses (6) and (c), of the Indian Registration Art, 
1908, shall apply to — 

(r) any instrument relating to shares in a society, notwith- 
standing that the assets of the society consist in whole or 111 part 
of immovable property ; or 
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(2) an> debenture issued b> anj soaei> and not creating 
declanng assigning limiting or extinguishing ant right title or 
interest to or in immoi able property except m so fir is it en 
titles the holder to the secum> afforded b> n registered insiru 
mem nherebv the society hasmorigigedj cotweyed or otherwise 
transferred the whole or pirt of ns immovable property or an> 
interest therein to trustees uj>on trust (or the benefit of the hold 
ers ul sucli debentures or 

(^) any endorsement upon or transfer of ins debenture 
issued by any society 

33 TO SXEAfPI FROM IN COAfC T/IX 

ST^MPDUT^ REGIS TR/tTION^ ylND COURT FEFS 
(1) The Got ernor General in Council b\ noiificntinn in the 
Gfl cite of India may in the case of int societt or class of soci 
eties remit the income tax or super tax pay able m respett of the 
profits of the society or of the di\ idends or other pa\ ments received 
by the members of the society on account of profits or m respect of 
interest on securities held b\ the society 

(2) The Local Gosemmem by notificmon in the Bombay 
Goiertiment Go’ettc may m the case of any societ\ or class of 
societies remit — 

(a) the stamp-duty with which under any law for the time 
being in force instruments executed by or on behalf of a society 
or by an officer or member and relating to the business of the 
society or any class of such mstruments or awards of the Registrar 
or arbitrators under this Act are respectively chargeable and 

fb) any fee pasable under the law of regislmiion and of 
court fees for the time being in force 

33A GOFERNTAfEN-T M/l\ GfRE LOANS OR GUA 
RANTEE IP>i'rEKEST With such safeguards as may be pres 
cnbed by rules in this behalf Goaemment may gi\e loans to 
societies or guarantee the payment of luterest on debentures issued 
by them 


Property and funds of societies 

34 RESTRICTIONS ON LOANS (i) Except with the 
general or special sanction of the Registrar a society shall not make 
a loan to ant person other than a member 
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(2) Save with the sanction of the Registrar, a society with 
unlimited liability shall not lend monej on the security of movable 
property 

(3) Government may, by general or special order, prohibit 
or restrict the lending of money on mortgage of immovable pro- 
perty by any society or class of societies. 

35. RESTRICTIONS IN BORROWING. A society shall 
receive deposits and loans from persons who are not members only 
to such extent and under such conditions as may be prescrilred by 
the rules or by the by-laws of the societj' 

36. RESTRICTIONS ON OTHER TRANSACTIONS 
WITH NON-MEMBERS. Consumers’, Producers’ and Hous- 
ing Societies may to the extent permitted by their by-laws trade 
with peisons who are not members, but the transactions of a Re- 
source Society with persons other than members except as provided 
under section 34 or 35 shall be subject to such prohibitions and 
restrictions, if any, as Government may by rules presciibe 

37 INVESTMENT OF FUNDS A society may invest or 
deposit Its funds 

(a) in the Government Savings Bank , or 

(h) in any of the securities specified in section 20 of the Indian 
Trustb Act, 1882 , or 

(c) m the shares or on the security of any ocliei society, pro- 
vided that no such investment shall be made in the shares of any 
society other than one with limited liability , or 

(d) with any bank or person cartynng on the business of bank- 
ing approved for this purpose by the Registrar ; or 

(e) in any other mode permitted by the rules. 

38 RESTRICTIONS ON DIVIDEND No society shall 
pay a dividend to its members at a rate exceeding 10 per cent 

39 RESERVE FUND, (i) Every socieiv which does or 
can derive a profit from lU, transactions shall maintain a reserve 
fund. 

j (2) In the case of a Resource or Producers’ Society at least 
yth of the net profits of the society each year shall be earned to 
the reserve fund and in the case of any other society at least i / loth 
of the net profits of the society each year shall be carried to the 
reserve fund, and such reserve fund may be used in the business 
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of the societ> or ma> be imested subject to the proMMons of sec 
non 37 a<5 Go\ eminent ma> by genenf or specnl order direct or 
mn> With the previous ^-mmon of Coiemment lie used m part 
for sorne public purpose likelj to promote the objects of tins Act 
or for ^omc purposes of provincial or local interest 

HO RESTRICTWAS OA DISTRIDUFIOA OF PRO 

FITS Subject to the provisions of section ^8 the bnhnce of the 
profits of a society after miking the prescriboti provision for the 
reserv e fund mi> together \\ iih in\ a\ iihble profits of pisi y ears 
be distributed among its members and m the case of Consumers 
and Producers Societies also among persons who are not mem 
bers to the extent and under ihe conditions prescribed b\ the niies 
or bv the hv laws of such societies provided that — 

(a) m the case of a Revoorcc Socicij on i basis of imlimitcrd 
babzlitj in w hich the niembers «lo not hold shares no distribution 
of profits shxll be m ide without the general or special order of 
Gcj\ ernment m this behalf and 

(b) m the case of a Resource Socieu on a I asis of unlimited 
liability in which the members hold shares no such distribiiunn 
of profits shall be made imlil to tears from the date of repstra 
lion of the society ha\ e elapsed 

41 PROl IDEh»T FUND Am socieu mat establish a 
pioMdent fund for us members mu of contributions from such 
members in itcorUuncc with b> laws made b) the societv in this 
behalf and may contribute to such proMtlcni fund from its net 
profits after the prescribed payments have been made to the re 
sene fund provider! that such provident fund shall not be used 
in the business of the sociclv but shall be mv esieil under the prov 1 
sions of section 37 and provided further that no part of such 
provident fund shall be const icreil as an asset of the societv 

4 ^ CON TRIBUTJON TO CHARI I ABLE PURPOSE 

With the approval of the Bombay (>entral Co operative Institute 
and after the payments prescribed by sub section (j) of section 39 
have been made to the reserve fund any socictv may 

(a) set aside a sum not exceeding -o per cent of its net profits 
anf 

^b) utilize from time to tune the whole of such sum in tontri 
bvitmg to any public or co-operative purpose or to a charitable 
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purpose as defined >n section 2 ol the Charitable Endowments 
Act, iSyo 


Inspection of affairs 

43. INQUIRY BY REGISTRAR, (i) The Registiar may 
of his own motion by himself or by a person duly authorised by him 
in writing in this behalf hold an inquiry into the constitution, woik- 
ing and financial condition of a society 

(3) The Registrar shall hold such an mquirv as is contem- 
plated in sub-section (i) of this section — 

(a) on the requisition of a society, duly aiithonsed by rules 
made in this behalf to make such requisition, m respect of 
one of Its members, such member being itself a society. 

(b) on the application of a majoritv of the Committee of the 
society, 

(c) on the application of ,',rcl of the members of the society. 
(2) All ofiicers and niembeis of the society whose affaiis 

are investigated shall furni'»h such inforniaiion in then possession 
in regard to the affairs of the society as the Registrar or the person 
authorised bv the Registrai may lequne 

(.f.) The result of any inquiry under thw section shall he 
communicated to the society whose a'flaus have been investigated. 

44 INSPECTION OF BOOKS OF INDEBTED SOCI- 
ETY. (1) 'ihe Registrar may, on the application of a creditor 
of a society inspect or direct wime fierhon authoiiaed by him by 
order in writing in this behalf to inspect the hooks of the society • 

Provided that— 

(a) the ajjphcanl satisfies the Registrar that the debt is a 
sum then due, and that he has demanded payment thereof 
and has not received satisfaction within a reasonable time , 
and 

(b) the applicant deposits with the Registrar such sum as 
security for the costs of the proposed inspection as the Regis- 
trar mav require 

(2 ) The Registrar shall ixjmmumcate the result of any such 
inspection to the creditor 

45 COSTS OP ENQUIRY Where an inquiry is held under 
section 43 or an inspection is made under section 44 the Registrar 

Apportion the costs, or such jMtrt ol the costs, as he may think 
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ngKt between \Vie socielj the membeis or ctedrtot clcm-wt'Amg the 
inquiry or inspection Ae officers or (ormcr officers anti the mem 
hers or past members uf the soeietj 
PrON ideti that — 

(n j no order of nppornQnmetit of the cost*? shall be made under 
this section unless the societ) or persons Inble to pa> the costs 
thereunder his or hive been beard <w b'S or have bad a reason 
able opportunity of being beard 

(b) the Registrar sbaW stale in writing under bis own hand the 
giuunds on which the costs ate apponwtieil 

46 Ri.COl I 2 R\ or COSTS Any sum awnrded bv win of 
costs under section 45 may be recovered on application b\ the 
Registrar to a Magistrate having yurisdiction in the place where 
the person frotn w horn iKc monei is claimable iL-ttidUy -ind \ olun 
taril^ resides or carries on business bj the distress tnd sale of 
movable property withm the limits of the jurisdiction of such 
Magiswate belonging to such person and such Magistrite shall 
proceed to recover the same m the same manner as if it were a fine 
impused by himselt 


Liquidation and Arbitration 

u Registnr after an inquiry his 

been held under section 43 or after m inspection has been made 
under section 44 or on rcsceipt of an npphtjtjon made by three- 
meeiing society present at a special general 

society 

possess , 

opinion uui me society ought to be wound up he mai issue an 

or^r direct.™ ,t to be "oOTduo and „V.«, ml) -.ppo.nt 

a liquidator fet the puTpose-«iai,xl.srerouMtM.on 

Is''REg?CFn 7r AKMBERSHIP 

i.b Knuu^tu Where it i<4 a condition of the remstration of 
R " "" member iilio ire 

Same i V ’'t “ “ P™' *"■* Satisfaction that 

membership his been reduced to less dnn ten such members 

‘CANCELLATION Or SBGISTRA 

J JUi\ When the aSaiis o! a socOTj for dhich a liquidator has 
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beeA appointed under section 47 have been wound up, 01, wheie 
no liquidatoi has been appointed, after two months horn the date 
of an order under section 47, or after confirmation of such order 
in appeal, the Registrar shall make an oidei cancelling the regis- 
trauon ot the society, and the society shall be deemed to be dis- 
solved from the date of such order. 

=;o POWERS OF A LIQUTDATOR A liquidator appoint- 
ed under section 47 shall have power wnth the sanction of the 
Registrar to do all or any of the following things — 

( a) pay any class nr classes of creditors m full , 

(b) make anv compromise or arrangement witii creditors or 
persons claiming to be creditors or having or alleging themselves 
to have any claim, present or future, whereby the society may 
he lendered liable , 

("cj to compromise all calls or liabilities to calls and debts, and 
liabilities capable of resulting in debts and all claims, present or 
future, certain or contingent, subsisting or supposed to subsist 
between the snaety and a contributory or alleged contributory 
or other debtor nr person .ap()iehending liability to the society 
and ail quei.tions m any way lelatmg to or affecting the nssefs 
or the winding up of the society on such terms as may be agreed 
and take any secuniy for the discharge of anv such call, liability, 
debt, or claim and give a complete discharge in lespect thereof , 
(i) Irom time to time to determine the contribution to be made 
or remaining to be made bv the meml)ers or past members or by 
the estates or nominees, heirs or legal representatives of de- 
ceased members or by any officer, to the assets of the society, 
such contribution including debts due from such menibers or 
persons , 

fe) to institute and defend smts and other legal proceedings 
on behalf of the society in the name of his office , 

(t) to issue reauisitions under section 59 upon the Collector for 
the recovery as arrears land levenue of any sum ordered by 
him to be recoveied as dues from members or as a contribution 
to the assets ot the snriety or to the cost of liqunlation , 

(g) to get disputes referred to arbitration , 

(b) to investigate all claims against the society and subiect to 
the provisions of this Act to decide imestions ot priority arising 
out of such claims, and to pay ratcably according to the amount 
of such debts, the surplus if any being applied in payment of 
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interest from the date of liquidation it t ntc to be fixed b% the 
Registrar and not exceeding the contract rate 

(i) to deterimne by what persons and in whit jnoportion the 
cost of the liquidation shall be home 

(j) 'o directions in regard to the collection and distri 

bulion of the assets of the society as may ippeir to him to be 
necessary for winding up the iffaits of the society 

ffc) to fix the time or umea wttVnn which creditors shiU pto\e 
iheir debts and claims or be included for the benefit of nn\ dis 
tnbution made before those debts or cHims ire proved 
(1) to carry nn ihe business of the society so far is may be 
necessary for the beneficial winding up of the same 
Provided that no liquidator shall determme the contribution 
debt or dues to be reco\ ered from i past member or tbe representi 
tive of a deceased member unless opporitinitv his been given to 
such past member or to such representitne to answer the chim 

50A POWER OF REGISTRAR TO ASSESS DAM 
AGE AGAIWST. DEUNQVLNT PROMOTERS ETC 
(s) "Where in the course of the winding up of a society it 
appears that any person who Im nkcn pin m the organization or 
minugement of the society or any past or present chairman secre 
tirj member of the minaging committee or officer of the society 
has misapplied or retained or become liable or accountable for ant 
money or property of the society or has been guilty of misfeasance 
or breach of trust m rehtion to (he society the Registrar nii\ on 
the application of the liquidator or of any creditor or contributory 
examine into the conduct of such person and make rn order requir 
ing him to repay or restore the money or property or any part 
thereof respectively with interest at such rite as the Registrar 
thinks just or to contribute such sum to the assets of the society 
by w ay of eompens.ition m regard to the nusipphcation retainer 
misfeicanc-e or bre ich of trust a the Registrar thinks just 

(z) This section shall apply notwithstanding that the act 
IS one for which tbe offender may be criminally responsible 

51 EAR OF SUIT m RlArD/NG UP AND DlSSOl U 
TION ^^/4TTBRS Save m so far as is expressly provided in 
this Act no ci\ il court sbiU lake cognizance of any matter connected 
yvith tile winding up or dissolution of a society under this Act uid 
when a winding up order has been made no suit or other legal 
proceeding shall tie or be proceeded widi against the society except 
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by Ipave of the Registrar and subject to such terms as he may 
impose 

52 DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS ASSETS After ail the iia- 
bililies mclufling the paid up share capita! of a cancelled society 
have been met the surplus assets shall not be divided amongst its 
members but they shall be devoted to any object or objects des- 
cribed in the by-laws ol tlie society and when no object is so des- 
cribed to any object of public utility determined by the gcneial 
meeting of the society and approved by the Registrar or lliey maj 
in consultation with them either be assigned by the Registrar in 
whole or in part to any or all of the following . — 

(a) an object of public utility of local or communal interest, 
f 6 j a charitable purpose as defined in section 2 of the Charitable 
Endowments Act, 1890, 

(c) the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute, or may be 
placed on deposit with a Central Co-operative Bank until such 
time as a neiv society with similar conditions is registered when 
with the consent of the Registrar such surplus may be credited 
to the reserve fund of such new society. 

53 SURPLUS ASSETS OF HOUSING SOCIETY 

Where the society directed to be wound up is a housing society, 
its assets, both movable and immovable, shall, for the purposes 
ol winding up or dissolution of the society, jointly vest, subject to 
all Tights and equities, in three persons of whom one shall be nomi- 
nated by the Registrar, one shall be nominated by the said Society 
in a general meeting specifically called for the purpose and one 
shall be nominated by the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute 
•Such peisons shall, for the purpose of winding up or dissolution of 
the Society be Joint Liquidators and shall have all the powers of 
a liquidator under this Act They rnay, with the sanction of the 
Rcgistrai , continue the working of the society, 01 may, subject to 
his sanction and m consultation with the members of the society 
in a general meeting, reconstruct the society or may sell off the 
premises of the society to the best advantage of all inteiests con- 
cerned. and when all the liabilihes of the society are met mav dis- 
pose of the suiplus assets of the society if any. as provided in 
section 52 

54 arbitration If any dispute touching the business 
of a society arises between members or past members of the society 
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or perboiib claiming through H iiiembet or past member or between 
members or past members or persons so claiming and anj officer, 
agent, or servant of the society or between the society or its com 
miltee, and any officer agent member or servant the society. 
It shall be referred to the Registrar for decision by himself or his 
nominee or if either of the parties so desires, to arbitration of three 
arbitrators who shall be the Registrar or his notmnee and two 
persons of whom one shall be nominated by each of the parties 
concerned 

A dispute shall include claims by a society for debts or demands 
due to it from a member or past member or the heirs or assets of 
a past member whether such debts or demands be admitted or not 

Provided that if the cjuestion at issue between a society and a 
claimant or between difierent claimants is one involving comph 
cated questions of law and (act the Registrar may, if he thinks fit 
•uspend proceedings in the matter until the question has been tried 
b\ a regular suit instituted by one of the parlies or by the society 
If no such suit is instituted within six months of the Registrar’s 
order suspending proceedings the Registrar shall take action as 
laid down in paragraph i of this section 


■iS ATTACHMENT BETORB AWARD Where a dis 
l»ute has been referred to the Registrar under section 54 or to 
arbitration under clause (g) of section 50 the Registrar or his nomi 
ncc or the arfaitr itots as the case may be it satisfied on inquiry 
or otherwise that a partv to such arbitration with intent 
made ^ obstruct the execution of any award that may be 

^a) IS about to dispose of the whole or any part of his property, 

(b) IS about to remove the whole or any part of his property 
from the jurisdiction of the Registrar 
maj unless ^equate security is, funushed direct the conditionnl 
attachment of the Mid property and sUch attachment shall have 
the same cttect is. if made by a competent Civil Court 

56 APPEAL AGAINST AWARD OP ARBITRATOR 
rtny pirty aggrieved bj any decision of the Registrar s nominee 
mane under section 54 or an order passed under section 55 by the 
Kegistrar s nominee or arbitratorc may within one month of the 
c ale 01 the award or order appeal to the Registrar and the Regis 

tnt shalldecide the appeal hirtiaelf 
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57 FINALITY OF ORDER An oider passed in appeal 
under section 5G shall be final and conclusive The award of the 
arbitrators or a decision by the Registrar or his nominee under 
section 54 sliall not be liable to be called in question m any civil or 
revenue court 


58 POWERS ro ENFORCE ATTENDANCE Wher- 
ever m this Act It is provided that the Registrar or person duly 
authorized by general or special order in writing by the Registrar 
15 this behali shall hold an inquiry under section 43 or shall make 
an inspection under ■jeclion 44 or shall wind np a society or shall 
arbitrate, such Registrar, or person authorized, as the case mav 
be, shall have the power to summon and enforce the attendance 
of witnesses including the parties interested or any of them and 
to compel them to give evidence, and to compel the production of 
documents by the same means and as fer as possible in the same 
mannei as is provided in the case of .1 civil court bv the Code of 
Civil Procedure, 1908. 


59 MONEY Flow RECOVERED (r) Every order pass- 
ed by a liquidator under section 50. or by the Registrar or his 
nominee or arbitrators on disputes referred to him or them under 
clause (g) oj seuion 50 or under section 54, ever^ order passed in 
appeal under section 56 and everv order passed by Government 
in appeal against ordeis passed under sections 50 and 54 shall, 
it not carried out, be executed 

(a) on a certificate signed hy the Registrar or a liquidator 
by any civil court in the same manner as a decree nf such 
couit ; or - 


(b) according to the law and under the rules for the time 
being m force for the recovery of ariears of land revenue, 
provided that miy application for the recovery in such man- 
ner of any such sum shall be made to the Collector and shall 
be accompanied by a certificate signed bv the Renistrar or 

Ae r5 S “ 

of on order 

m T r i J" '«M of buyer., 

rf tbTReA'tir "■>* the previous coLnt 
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Offences 

6o OI FENCES It shall be an offence uncicr this Act if — 

fa) DEFAULT BY A SOCIETY OFFICER OR MEM 

BER a society with a working capital of Rs 50 000 or more or 
an officer or member thereof fails without an> reasonable excuse 
to give an^ notice send any return or document do or allow to be 
lone anything which the soaety officer or member is by this Act 
required to gi\ e send do or allow to be done or 

(6) It IEP(/L A'EGLECT OR DEFiiULJ BY A SOCl 
E 7 i ETC a society or an oftiter or a member thereof wilfully 
neglects or refuses to do any act or to furnish any information 
required for the purposes of this Act by the Registrar or other 
person duly authoru^ by him m writing in this behalf or 

(c) WILFUL FURhISHING OF FALSE INFORMA 
I /OA a society or an officer or a member thereof wilfulK makes 
Tlalse return or furnishes false information or 


(<n DISOBEDIENCE OF SUMMONS REQUISITION 
OR ORDER any person wilfully or without any reasonable ex 
ruse disobeys any summons requisition or lawful written order 
issued tinder the provisions of this Act or does not furnish any 
information lawfully reqmreil from him by a person authorized to 
do so under the provisions of this Act 

61 PE\AUn FOR OFFENCES NOT OTHERWISE 
FROl JDED FOR Every society officer or member of a soci 
ety or other person guilty of an offence under this Act for which 
no penalty n. expressly provided herein shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding Rs 50 


6' PROHIBITION OF THE USE OF THE WORD 
CO OPERALH E (i) No person other than a registered 
society shall without the sanction of Government trade or cam on 
business under any name or title of w hveh the word co-operaii\ e 
or its vernacular equivalent forms part 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to the use by 
anv person or his successor in interest of any name or title under 
which he traded or carried on business at the date on which this 
Act comes into operation 
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(2) Whoevei contravenes the provisions of this section 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend to fifty rupees and 
in tlie case of a continuing offence with further fine of five rupees 
for each day on Mhich the offence is continued after conviction 
therefor. 

63 COGNIZANCE OF OFFENCES (i) No court in- 
ferior to tliat of a Presidencj- Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class shall try anv offence under this Act 

(ej Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1R98, every offence under this Act shall, for 
the purposes of the said Code, be deemed to be non-cognizable. 

(3) No prosecution under this Act shall be lodged without 
the previous sanction of the Registrar, which shall not be gi\'en 
except after hearing the party concerned. 

Appeals and Revision 

64 APPEALS An appeal against an order or decision of or 
banctioned by the Registrar under section lO, 16, 45, 47, 50, 50A 
or 54 may be made by any paity aggrieved or affected by the order 
or decision to Government within two months of the date of the 
communication of the order 

64A POWER OF GOVERNMENT AND THE REGIS- 
IRAK TO CALL FOR PROCEEDINGS OF STIBORDf- 
OFFICERS AND TO PASS ORDERS THEREON. 
The Government and the Registrar may call for and examine the 
lecord of any inquiry or the proceedings of any officer subordinate 
to them for the purpose of satisfying themselves as to the legalicj'^ 
or propriety of any decision 01 order passed and as to the regularity 
.of the pioceedings of such officer It m any case, it shall appear 
to the Government or the Re^strar that any decision or older or 
proceedings so called for should be modified, annulled or reversed 
the Government nr the Registrar, as the ca-sc may be. may pass 
such order thereon as to it or him may seem fit. 

Miscellaneous 

65. RECOVERY OF SUMS DUE TO GOVERNMENT 

(t) Ail sums, due from a society or from an officei or member 
O'" past member of a societv as such to Government, may be re- 
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co% er«] accufdtng to the la'v .ind under tlie rules for the time being 
m force for the recoverj of arrears of land revenue 

(2) Sums tfue from a «iociet\ to Government and recoier- 
aWe under subsection (j) ma\ be recovered, firstly, from the 
propertt of the society , secondly, in the case of a societ) of which 
the Inbiiitv of the members la limited, from the members or past 
members subject to the limit of their liability , and thirdl) in the 
rise of other societies, from the members or past members 

(3) The liability of past members shall m all cases be sub 
jetl to the provisions of section 28 

66 POWER TO exempt SOCiRTIES FROM COKDI- 
nOXS .45 TO REGI 5 TK ,43 JON Notwithstanding annhmg 
contained m this A,ct, Government may, bj special order m each 
Case and subject tosuih conditions, if any, as it mav impose, evempt 
anv society from any ot the requirements of this Act as to registra- 
tion 


67 POWER TO EXEMPl SOCIETIES TROM PROVI- 
5/0 VS OF ACT Government m-vv, by genervi or special order 
to be published in the Bomboj Goyeninicnl Gacefic, exempt any 
society or class of societies from any of the provisions of this Act, 
or ma\ direct that such provisions shall apply to such society or 
class ot societies with such modifications as ma\ be speafied m the 
order , provided that no order to the piejudice of any society shall 
be passed without an opportunity being given to such societv to 
represent its case 

6S /A DIAN COMPANIES ACT NOT TO A PPT.Y The 
provisions of the Indian Companies Act, 1915, shall not applv 
to societies, registered under ibis Act 

69 BRANCHES, ETC . OF SOCIETIES OUTSIDE 
THE Presidency Every Co-operative Society registerevi 
outside the Bombay Presidency, which has or establishes a branch 
or place of business m the Bombay Presidency shall within six 
months from the commencement of this Act or trom the establish 
ment of such branch or place of business, file with the Registrar 
a certified copy of the by laws and amendments and, if these are 
not written m the English language, a certified tr.inslation in Eng 
hsh thereof, and shall submit to the Registrar such returns and 
information as are submitted by similar societies m the Bombav 
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1 ’rc^idcni.y in addition to thobc submitted to the Registrar o£ the 
provime wliere it is regtstaed. 

70. jVO'rrCE NECiiSS> 4 RY IN SUITS. No suit shall be 
instituted against a society or any of its officers in respect of any 
net touching the business of the society until the expiration of two 
months next after notice in writing has been delivered to the Regis- 
trar nr left at his office, slating the cause of action, the name, 
liescnption and place of residence of the pLimtiff and the relief which 
he claims , and the plaint shall contain a statement that such notice 
has been so dolivercs.! or lefi 


71 fi) Government may, for the whole or anv 

part of the presidency and for any society or class of societies, make 
rules tn carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(i) In particular and without prejudice to the geneiaiitv of 
the foiogomg powei such rules may— 

(n) subject to the provisions of section 6, prcscilbe the 
iiiaxmuini luimbtr of shares or portion of the capital of a 
soiiety which may be held by a member , 
f^) proNcriLe the forms to be used and the conditions to 
he complied with in the making of applications for the regis- 
rration of a sot lety and the procedure m the matter of such 
app/icafinns , 


(r) pmcTihc the matters in respect of which a society 
may or shall make by-laws and the procedure to be folloived 
^ abrogating by-laws and the concii- 

'"*’'“'1?' "'“"tioii or 
Nj |«Konb|. ihc tondiuons to be compUctl «,ih bv per- 

lb. -tn. of I ■ 

n..pivX=;, “f *«a,cd 

f O pr„v„lt. (or ttoncral mmraeo of tbo mombors oml for 
d the power.s to be ever- 


h’f th- 


i.."!iu>ers 

{•■ocedurt 


/A and removal 

5 1/K5 commiiiee and other officers and 
■ mMmf. of iho committee and for die 
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pQ^\ers to be exercised and the duties to be performed hy 
the Committee and other officers , 

('IiJ prescribe the accounts and books to be kept bj i 
society and pro\ tde for the audit of such accounts and the 
charges if any, to be made for such audit, and for the 
peniSical publication of a balance sheet showang the assets 
and liabilities of a societ\ , 

(f } prescribe the returns to be submitted by a societ\ to 
the Registrar and provide for the persons by nbom anil 
the form m which such returns sfialJ be submitted , 

(j) provide for the persons by whom and the form m ubich 
copies of documents or entries in books of societies mas be 
certified and for the charges to be letieil for the suppK of 
such copies . 

ffcj preside for the formation and maintenance of a register 
of members, and where the liability of the members is limited 
bv shares, of a register of shares , 

( 1 ) prescribe the payments to be made and the conditions 
to be complied with b\ members apply mg for loans, and the 
period for which loans may be made, and the amount which 
m ty be lent to an mdividuil member , 

(in) prescribe the prohibitions and restrictions subject to 
which societies may tnde with persons who are not mem 
bers , 

('ll) provide for the formation and maintenance of resetae 
funds and the objects to which such funds may be applied 
and tor the mvesiment of any funds under the control of a 
society 

(o) prescribe the extent to which a society may limit the 
number of its members 

(P) p*'«-scnbc the conditions under which profits may be 
distnbute<l to the members of a society and the maximum 
rate of dividend which may be paid by societies , 

(q) prescribe the procedure to be followed m presenting 
and disposing of appeals 

(t) proiide for securing that the share capita! of an\ 
society shall be variable m such a way as may be necessary 
to secure that shares shall not appreciate m \aliie and that 
necessary capita! slitll be available for the society ■i'' 
required , 

(s) provide that persons qualified under the bv laws of a 
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society shall not be excluded from memberslnp without 
due c.iuse , 

(t) prescribe the procedure to be followed by a liquidator 
appointed under section 47 ; 

(21) prescribe the mode of appointing an arbitrator ot arbi- 
tratois and the procedure to be followed in proceedings 
befoifc the Registrar or such arbitrator or arbitrators and 
foi fixing and levying the expenses of determining the dis- 
pute , 

fuj provide for the issue and service of processes and foi 
proof of service thereof , 

(w) provide for the writing off of bad debts ; 

(x) regulate the manner m which funds may be laised by 

means of chares or debentures or otherwise ; ' ' > 

(y) provide for the withdrawal and expulsion of members 
and lor the payments to be made to them and for the liabi- 
lities of past members , 

(2) provide for the nomination of a peison to whom the 
interest ot a deceased member may be paid or transferred , 
(«’i) prescribe the cases in which an appeal shall Ue from 
the order of a liquidator appointed under section 47 ; 
fbb) provide for the inspection of documents in the Regis- 
s office and the levy of feet, for granting certified copies 
of the same , 


(cc) prescribe the procedure to be followed for the custody 
or property attached under section 55 ; 

(dd) provide for the payment of contributions at such 
rates and subject to such conditions as may from time to 
time be prescribed by Co-operative Soaeties to any prow- 
deiit fund which may be Cbtablished for the benefit of officers 
and servants employed by them . and 
(ee) prescribe the period and terms under which Govern- 
CoKiperative Societies and the 

meM of mw ” r* ‘"'‘y *6 pav- 

snbjJi tie coXof„r*e '“5” 

pubUtion '=“'>8 atw prevmus 


(S) The roles so ™ade shall be la,d op the table of the Bom- 
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l)ay Legislative Counc.il for one month previous to the next ses- 
sion thereof and shall be liable to be rescinded or modified b\ a 


resolution of the said Council tabled at jt^ next session 


-o'rrKtn 90C/Er/£S (t) Eser] 

me Credit bocieiit-s ti'/ 

So^netiPs Act, 1912, shall be deemed to be ivy*-* - thf 

Act, and its by-laws shall, so far as the same_are not mconsisten 
with tiie cxpre'cs provisions of this Act, continue m force until 
altered or rescinded 

fa) All appointments, rules and orders made, notvEicaUou 
and notices issued and suits and other proceedings instituted, unde' 
the said Acts shall, so far as may be, be deemed to have beer 
respective!) wade issued and instituted under this Act 


73 REPEAL The enactments specified in the Schedule an 
hereby repealed in so far as they appl>‘ to the Bombay Presidency 
to the extent specified cn the fourth column of the s'ud schedule 
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APPENDIX B 


BOMBAY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
RULES, 1927 
Revenue Department 

Boinbny OisUt:. llth 10?T 


No 597S/24 — Whereas certain lules, which it was proposed 
o make under secUon 71 of the Bombay, Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1925 (Bombay VII of 1925). were published m Government 
Notification in the Revenue Department No 5978/24 dated i4Lh 
July 1926 . 

And whereas tlie objet tions and suggestions received with refer- 
ence to the said lules ha\e been considered by the Government of 
Bombay 

Now therefore the Government of Bombay, in exercise of the 
' ■ ■ • • - powers conferred by 

s section 71 of the Rom- 

' ■ , ■ bay Co-opeiative Soci- 

•' ’ • cues Act, 1935 (Bom- 

. '■ bay Vir of 1925}, and 

in supersession of the 
' ^ ^ notifications specified in 

’ the margin,*^ are pleas- 

\ ed to make the follow- 

. ing rules : — 

,1 Short Utlc — (i) These lules may he called the Bombay Co- 
•perative Societies Rules, 1927 

Vefimtioiis. — (2) In these rules, unless there is anything re- 
; agnant to the subject or context, (0 the expression "the Act” 
means the Bombay Co-operative Soueties Act, 1925 , (li) "sec- 
uun mnn. a sea.on of the Act , and („i) tvords and expression, 
defined in the Ac: sliall have the meanings assigned to them in the 

Registration 

2. ApphraUorr for rcgisliattov — (i) Eveiy application for the 
a under sub-section (i) of section y shall be 

n the form of schedule A hereto annexed. 
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(2) In addition to the copy of the hJ-ia^^s which is r<^uiretl 
to accompany the application for tegistKition under sub section (3) 
of section 9 fwo other copies of the proposed h> s cf the society 
shall be foniarded therewith 

(3) In cases where one of the members of the society to ^ 

I ^ ^ .-t ‘t-" -mgmgr Com* 

‘ •such Com- I 

ition and the \ 
slinll be ap 

sc oj rffwjalJ 

ti) rcgtsier — it the Kegistrar relu«;es to rejpster the society or itsj 
by-laws under section 10, he shall comniunicatc to the applicants! 
his reasons for so doing 

Bylaws 

4 Matters tn respect 0} -uilnch a society shoU or may mate by- 
laws — {1) The matters m respect of xihich e\er> society slull 
make bylaws are the following — 

faj The narne and address of the society and its branches, the 
tribe, class, caste or occupation of its members, if the member-, > 
ship 15 proposed to be so restricted, and the area for which it is 
to be registered , 

‘ ’ ts funds are 

their rights 
of any sum 

due by a member, and, m the case of credit societies, the condi- 
tions on which loans may be granted, and the rate of interest and 
the system of calculation of interest, and the maximum number 
of members that may be admitted , and, m the case of non credit 
societies, the mode of conducting business, purchase, sale, stock- 
taking and other like matters , 

(c) the mode of holding meetings, and, subject to the provi- 
sions of rules 5 and 6, the manner of making, altering and abro- 
gating by laws , 

(d) the mode of appointment and remo\al of members of the* 
committee and of the officers, if any, and the duties and powers 
of the committea and officers , 

( c) the manner m which capital may be raised , 

(fj the mode of custody and of investment of funds, and, sub- ‘ 
ject to rules 14, 17, iS and 19, the mode of keeping of accounts , 
and 
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(g) the distribution of its profits 
(2) Every society may make by-laws in respect ot any other 
matters incidental to the management of its business 

5 By-laws . — ^When a society has been registered, the by-laws 
submitted under sub-scction (3) of section 9 shall, subject to anv 
modification appioved by the Registrar, and adopted at a general 
meeting, having a quorum, by a majority of not less than two-thirds 
of tlie members present at such meeting, become the by-laws of the 
society. 

6 Aincnd^neiit 0} by-laws. — By-laws may be made, altered oi 
abrogated by a resolution passed at a general meeting of the soci- 
ety , provided that — 

(r) due notice of any proposal to make, alter or abrogate the 
by-lav^s, is given m accordance with the by-laws ; 

(2) the resolution is passed by not less than two-thirds of the 
members present at the general meeting at which a quorum shall 
be present, or, at an adjourned general meeting (at which if 
a quorum is not present within half an hour from the time ap- 
pointed for holding the meeting, the members present shall form 
a quorum) and a copy of the resolution is forwarded to the Regis- 
trar within a period of three mondis from the date of the meeting. 
A copy of the existing by-law or by-laws, so marked as to show 
the alterations proposed to be made, and three copies of the 
proposed amendments signed by the officers of the society, shall 


shall, from time to time, fix m a general meeting the maximum 
liability v’hich it may incur in loan'; and in depo';it'. from non-mem- 
bers The maximum so fixed shall be subject to the sanction of 
the Registrar, who may at any time reduce it, for reasons to be 
communicated by him to the soaety in writing, and may prescribe 
a period, not being less than four mondis, within which the society 
shall comply with his orders No such society shall receive any 
loan or deposit from a non-member which will make its liability 
to non-members exceed the limit sanctioned by the Registrar. 

8 Reshtchons on borrowing by soexehes wxth limited liability . — 
No society with limited liability shall incur total liabilities exceed- 
mg eight times the total of its paid-up share capital and its accumu- 
lated reserve fund , provided that for the purposes of this rule 
gilt-edged securities owned by die Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
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Dank or bv a District Central Bank ma%. up to an amount equal 
to mice the paid up share capjtal, be excluded m calaihting the 
liabilities, providetl that such Inbdities are incurred on the fniiott ing 
conditions • — 

(i) the said gilt etlged seainiies ottne<! bs a District Central 
Bank shall be deposited tn the cusicxlj of the BombiN ProMn- 
cial CemnI Bank , 

(lb in the case of the Sind Central Co-operative B mk the said 
securities mav be lodged with the Imjieni! Bank of India, ami 
in the case of the District Central Banks in Smd the sm’ntics 
ma) be depositetl in the cusiod) of the Sin<l Centrd Co cura- 
tive Bank 

9 Slirtres not to be hypoUiccMcd io (he socicfy —The shares of 
a society shall not be hj pothecated to that societv b\ Us members 
as a secuntv for a loan 

to DepasUi ‘SiiDi /j^nculliinil Crtdil SnrichcJ — AgnaiUural 
credit societies shall not accept deposits which arc not fi\«l for a 
pencKl of at least two months, except vivmgs deposits m such 
soaeltes as have made m their by laws prov ision for the encourage- 
ment of thrift among their members by the opening of savings 
accounts 

11 Loans fm Surcijsfiip of iVoM-il/oiihcri — No society shall 
make any loan to a member on a bond secured bv the suretvship 
of a non member , provided that the Registrar mav, for special 
reasons, exempt any society bv name from the operation of this 
rule 

1 2 Wrtltng off of &ad debts — Bad debts mav be w ritten off 
against the reserve fund of any societv, and in the case of limited 
liabiiitv societies, if the bad ilebis exceed the reserve fund, the 
balance remaining mav be vvntien off against the share capital of 
the societv 

Provided that (i) no bad debts shah be written off Without the 
sanction of a general meeting , bi) before any such debts are so 
written off, the society, if it is afivliated and indebted to a Centra! 
Bank, shall obtain the approval of that Central Rank m writing. 


to the Central Bank it shaJf first obtain the approval of the Assist- 
ant Regfoirar in writing, and (m) if the society itself is a Central 
Bank, the approval of the Provinoal Co operative Bank, given in 
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coiisukation with, and countersigned by, the Registrar, shall fiist be 
obtained. 

13 Inicilcnduig . — For the purposes ot siib-scrtion (r) of sec- 
tion 34 a loan also means and includes a deposit made by one 
society with another society 

14 Accoinits, Relimts and documents — (1) Every credit society 
shall keep the following accounts and books, vie — 

('(i) A register of niembeis including persons nominated under 
section 27 ; 


(bj A legister of shaies and debentuies (where capital is 
raised by shares or debentures) ; 
fcj A share transfei legister (where capital is laised by shaies 
or debentures) , 
f' d) Cash account , 

(c) Membeis’ loan account; 

(f) Deposit account ; 

(gi Loan registei , 

(h) Interest account ; 

(0 Expense account ; 

(j J Bank account ; 

f/i'J Minute book, recording the proceedings of geneial meet- 


Minute book, recording the proceedings of the Committee , 
f Register of inembers' ci edii-worthiness , 

Such othei accounts and books as may from time to time 
be prescribed by the Registrar 

Provided the Registiar may exempt any society nr class of 
societies from the operation of clause (in) mentioned above 

(2) Societies othei than credit societies shall keep the accounts, 
and books mentioned in tlau-ses (a), (d), (k) and (2) of sub-rule (i) 
and such othei accounts and books as may be approved or, from 
time to time, required by the Rcgistrai 

13 By wko 7 n copies of docuvienis 01 eutiies may be cotified . — 
hor the purpose of section 31 fxipies of documents or entries in 
the books of a society may be certified by any officer of the society 
16 Inspection of documents Pees — Members of co-operative 
^cieties or the public may inspect the following documents in the 
Registrai’s Office free of charge and may obtain certified copies 
thereof, on payment of the following fees • — 


Appliciition Toi regisliation of a 

societ 3 - . . . Rc 0-2-0 eacli 

Bj-laMS of luffistBied societies Re. O-S-0 pci folio 
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Amendment of Ij livis of n 

reffistered societj Re O-'’ 0 ikt foUo 

Certificttes of ^ 

Ordfrt for cancellatjon of the 

reg stration of a %ooetj Rt 0 ^ 0 per folu 

Audit meniorandom of a rejn;* 

lered locielj Be 0-“ J> jier Win 

Annual Iwhnee sheet Re 0 <* 0 >vfr fo! o 

J7 Rc^t-tfmr i»a^ tegutre slalernenls and reJKnjs lo be jur 
tztsited — ^The Registrar may require any society to submit any 
statement and any periodical return of receipts and disbursements 
on such dates and in such form as he may prescribe * E' ery hous 
tng society shall submit a property register to the Registrar on 
such dales and m such form as he may prescribe 

18 PenodicnJ /juaHCtaf slaiemenls to be jiirmshed — All regis 
tered societieR classified by the Registrar as Central Btnhs or is 
Urban Banks with a working capital of more than Rs 50 000 shili 
submit to that officer a quarterly finance statement >n the form 
prescribed by Government for the quarters ending March 5151 
June ^oih September joih iml December 3istj not liter than 
April 30th July 15th October 15th and January 15th respect 
ively 

19 Aimuat balance tlieet — On or before April 30th of each 
year the committee of every society shall publish an annual balance 
sheet showing (a) the proht and loss ind (6) the receipts and ex 
penditure of the previous finanaal year and (c) the assets and 
liabilities as they stood on March 31SI This balance sheet shall 
be open to the inspection of any member during office hours at the 
office of ihe society and a copy thereof shalf be submitted before 
Maj 15th to the Auditor appointed by the Registrar for the audit 
of that society 

20 Transfer of r«fcrerf — The name and address of everj 

person nominated under section 27 and any revocation or variation 
of such nomination shall be entered m the register kept under rule 
14 sub rule fi) clause (a) * 

21 Noniiwaiion of Persons — (i) A member may bj wntmg 
under hts hand deposited with the society during his hfe tune or 
hy } st-iioment s/ffoevl hj' ihe meerther m any bonk AeyW- by 
the society nominate any person to whom under section 27 his 
share or interest m the society or so much thereof as may be 
specified m such nomination shall be paid or transferred on his 
death 
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(2) A nomination so made may be levoked or varied by an- 
other nomination similarly made 

22. D^'Stfibuhon of profits , — In calculating the piofits of a soci- 
ety for the year, for the purpose of declaring a dividend or bonus, 
dll accrued interest which has been unauthorisedly overdue for more 
than six months shall be deducted from the gross profits of the 
year before the net profits are aiiived at All acciued interest, 
that has been so deducted from the profits of the year and is actually 
lecoveied during the subsequent year, may be added to the profits 
of the subsequent year. 

21, Distnhiition of bonus — No registered society shall distri- 
bute any bonus on shares beyond the dividend declared under sec- 
tion 3^1. 

24 Payment of dividend by Consuvtets', Producers' o> Hous- 
ing Soaeites , — No Consumers’, Producers’ or Housing Society 
shall pay its shareholders a dividend exceeding 6^ pei cent in any 
year on the paid-up share capital standing in the name of each share- 
holder If a society is unable to pay a dividend of 6^ per cent, 
in any year it may make good the deficit by paying the difterence 
out of profits in future years. 

25^ DisUibuUon of balance of profits — Any distribution of the 
reniaining balance of profits undei section 40 and after the distri- 
bution of dividend under section 38 shall be in accordance with the 
by-laws of the society regarding such distribution It shall be in 
proportion to the wages eained by each membei in the case of a 
producers’ society, and to the amount of goods purchased by each 
member, or, where it is so provided m the by-laws, by each mem- 
ber or customer, in the case of a consumers’ society It shall also 
be in propoition to the amount of rent paid by each member in the 
case of a Housing Society, and, m the case of a resource society, 
may be in proportion to the goods obtained or sold through the 
•society by each member, or to the loans borrowed from, and tlie 
deposits made with, the society by each member 

26 ReslncUons on distiibution of funds by way of bonus, 
dividend ai otherwise —Without the sanction nf the Registrar, no 
part of the funds of a re^stered society shall be divided, Iw vay 
of bonus or dividend or otherwise, amongst its members in any year 
unless the entire expenditure incuried by such society has been 
debited m the annual profit and loss account before the net profit 
has been calculated 

Proi’ided that any loss or portion of loss on account of bad deljts 
VTitten off during the year may not be so debited if it be deducted 




Jer sectW'' so ooo 
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(2) If, after an inquiiy under section 43 or an insiiertion under 
seUion 44, the Registrar has grounds for thinking that the audit 
arranged independently by the society has been seriously defective, 
he may order the official auditor to make a fresh audit of the society, 
and may recover the cost of the audit from the soriet)- 

32. Arhit)aiion — When a dispute has been refeired to the 
Registrar under section 54, the Registrar or his nominee shall issue 
a notice to all parties, and, unless either of the parties desires within 
1 5 days of the issue of such a notice that the matter be referred to 
arbitration, shall proceed to decide the dispute himself 

When either of the parties desires that the matter be referred to 
arbitration the Registrar (or his nominee) shall calf on each party 
to nominate its arbitrator within 15 days, and to send a statement 
signed by the proposed arbitratoi about his willingness to seive as 
an arbitratoi When there are more persons than one on each 
sale, the principal party on each side will have the right to nominate 
the arbitratoi In such cases the Registrai will decide who is the 
principal party and hts decision shall be final 
Where elthei of the parties fails to make a nomination within the 
aforesaid the Registrar may nominate an arbitrator on 
behalf of such party 

The Registrar 01 his nominee will act as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of three Arbitrators He will fix the date and place of hear- 
ing the dispute, and carry on the necessary correspondence in con- 
disposal of the case 

When any dispute is refeired lo the Registrar’s nominee or to 
three arbitrators for decision and is not decided by them within two 
months or such further pieriod as the Registrar may allow, the 
Registrar may decide the dispute himself or refer it again to his 
nominee for decision 

•5" OH to be hts nominee foi any 

ecial order to he notified in 
/ appoint any person to per- 
form the duties of his nominee for disputes arising in any one or 
more co-operative societies within any area specified m the order, 
for a period to be specified in the order Such period shall not 
ordinarily exceed one year but may be extended by further special 
ordei for a further period not exceeding one year in each case 
34 Pciymeni 0/ expenses of aibiirattov — The Registrar or his 
nominee and the arbitrators sh^l have power to order the expenses 
of determining the disputes to be p^d out of the funds of the soci- 
®fy> or by such party or parties to the disputeca,'L£iloj' may think fit, 
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according to a scale laid down by the Kegislrtr I he Registrar 
may fix the fees to be paid to his nominee out of the expenses so 
recovered 

35 Procedure tn nrhtfrahOH proceedings —The Registrar Or 
his nominee shall record a brief note m English nr in verntcuiar of 
the evidence of the parties and witnesses who -utend and upon the 
evidence so recorded and upon coitsidention of an) documentarj 
evidence produced by either side a decision or award as the case 
may be sh?dl be given in accordance with justice equity and goo>l 
conscience and shall be reduced to writing K any parly duly 
summoned to attend fads to appear the dispute may be decided ex 
parle In cases where three 'irhitrators are appointed the opinion 
of the majority shall prevail In case of equality of votes it shall 
be decided by the Registrar himself 

36 n h rule<; 


32 to 35 

37 E bject 

to the provisions of section 59 of the Act the Registrar mav b\ an 
order m writing specially authorise any officer of the Co-opentiv e 
Department not below the rank of a Spccnl Nlamlatdar or an 
Auditor to call for and send arbitration orders obtained bj any 
society for execution The societies m respect of which these 
powers are to be exercised b) the oflicers so authorised shall be 
mentioned in the order 


3S LtqutdaUon — Where a Liquidator has been appointed 

under section 47 the following proceilure shall be adopted — 
fi) Ihe appointment of the Liquidator shall be notifie I hs the 
Registrar in the Bombay Gonenmiml Gncctfe 
(z) The Liquidator shall at once take charge of the books and 
property and assets of the society and publish by such means as 
he may think proper a notice requiring all claims against the d»s 
solved society to be noiifieil t» him within two months of the 
pnhlicatiQn of the notice He shall thereafter proceed to take 
such further action as he is empowered to take under the Act 
All liabilities recorded in the account books of a society shall be 
deemed to have been duly notified to the Liquidator 
(3) The Liquidator shall make s^arate orders against the van 
tins members and past members of the society noting the amount 
to be realised from each as a contribution under clause (d) of sec 
tion 50 and as the cost of liquidation under clause (i) of the said 
orders ^all be submitted for approval to the 
Registrar who may modify them or refer them back to the 
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Liquidator for further inquiry or other action or may forii'ard 
them for execution under section 59 
(4) If the <5um a<;ses';ed against any member is not recovered, 
the Liquidator ma}‘ frame a subsidiary order or orders against 
any other member or members to the extent of the liability of 
each for the debts of the society, undl the whole amount due 
from members is recovered, and these orders shall be dealt with 
in the same way as oideis undei sub-iule (3). 

{5) The Liquidator shall submit a quarterly progress report to 
tlie Registrar in such form as the Registrar may require 

(6) Ail funds m charge of the Liquidator shall be deposited 
either in the Post Office Savings Bank or m a Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank, and shall stand in his name. 

(7) Where recovery of the dues is made by village officers the 
J.,iqindator may paj- to such officers lemuneration at the rate of 
one per cent, of tfie amount collected by such officers 

(8) The Registrar shall fix the amount of fee, if any, to be paid 
to the Liquidator 

(9) At the conclusion of the liquidation a general meeting of the 
members of the dissolved society shall be called at which the 
Liquidator shall summarise his pioceedings, point out the causes 
of the failure of the society, and report what sum, if any, remains 
in his possession after meeting all the Iiahifities of the society, 
as determined tinder the rules. 

39 Execuiton 0} aiders — Every order passed by the Registrar 
undei section 50A and eveiy order issued under section 55, shall, 
it not earned out, be executed, in accordance with section 50 

40 Disposal of ’ ' ■ ' ' ' cancel- 
led — (i) When an jp is is- 
sued under section officers 

of the society whicn 15 woumi up suati, wiuiiii uavs of the 
publication of the order in the Bombav Covemment Gasette, send 
by registered book post or railway parcel, the records and books 
of the society to the Assistant Registiar or hand over the same to 
the local Auditor. 

(2) When the aftaiis of a society for which a Liquidator has 
been appointed have been wound up and an order cancelling the 
registration is made under section 49, the Liquidator will forward 
the books and records of the cancelled society, and all his own 
papers and proceedings, by railway parcel to the Assistant Regis- 
trar, together with an account of his expenses, showing how 'the 
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balance has been ^hsposed ol, and attaching the receipt of the per- 
son to whom It was handed over 

(3) AU the books and records of a society whose registration 
has been cametled and the proceedings of liquidation shtl! be 
destroyed bv the Assist int Registrar, after ilie expiry of two 
) cars from the date of the order cancelling the registration of the 
society 

41 lutercit iM ligmdaiiow proceedings — On any debt, which 
IS due from a society that is being wound up, the creditor may prov e 
for interest up 10 the date of the Regitrfrar's order for winding up 
at a rate, which, in the case of the Bombay Pros metal Co operative 
Bank or a District Central Co operative Bank or other Co opera- 
tive Bank permitted by the Registrar to finance societies, shall be 
the contract rate, and m other cases shall be a rate to be fixed by the 
R^istrat awd not. extcediwg the contract rate 

Provided that, d any surplus assets remain after all liabilities, 
including liabilities on shares, have been paid off, further interest 
on such debts at a rate to be fixed by the Registrar and not exceed- 
ing the contract rate mat be allowed to creditors from the date 
mentioned above up to the date of the repayment of the principal 
45 Senice 0} siunHiOMres intsceilniifoiis — (t) Summonses is- 
sued by the Registrar, or by a person auibonscil to hold an inquiry 
or to make an inspection or by the Auditor or Liquidator, or bv 
the Registrar's nominee, under section 5S, shall, if sent for sernte 
to a Mamlatdar or Mahalkari, be served bv such officer 

45 Fees (0 be credUed (o Government —All (feesl fines levied 
under section 6t and rule 42 shall be credited to Gov'crnment 
44 of sening summonse$ —{i) A summons issued by 

an) of the officers mentioned m rule 42 may be served personalty 
or through a hlamlatdar hlahalkan or any member of the Co- 
operative Department ox any flonotary Org miser or Chairman or 
Secretary of the societ) <w bv registered post, acknowledgment 
paid 

(2) The vetvmg officer sK-ytt, vn all cases in which summons has 
been served, endorse or annex, or cause to be endorsed or annexed, 
on or to the origiml summons, a return stating the lime when, and 
the manner m which, the summons was served and the name and 
address of the person (if any) identifying the person served and 
witnessing the delivery or lender of the summons 

(3) The person issuing the wimmons may examine the serving 
officer on oath, or cause him to be so examined bv the hlnmlatdar 
or Mahalkan through whom it ts served, and may make such fur 
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ther inquiry in the matter as he thinks fit , and shall eithei declare 
that the summons has been duly served or order it to be served 
in such manner as he thinks fit 

45. Meiiibeyship of two societies -with iiiiluinted habihty pjohi- 
hilcd — No person being a member of a society formed on a basis 
of unlimited liability shall be a member of any other society formed 
on a similar basis without the special or general sanction of the 
Registrar , and where a person has become a member of two such 
societies, either or both of the societies shall be bound to remove 
him from membetship upon a requisition from the Registrar to 
that effect. 

46 Societies MOt io be involved in couUovei<!ial mattets of a 
lehgious chaiacter — No soaety may take any action which would 
involve the society in the discussion or propagation of controversial 
opinions of a religious character, and the Registrar may prohibit 
any action or rescind any resolution which in his opinion is of such 
a tendency 

47. Regatrar to keep a tccoid of names, addf esses and by-laws 
of societies . — The Registrar shall keep a register of the names and 
addresses of all registered societies and shall record a copy of the 
registered by-laws and subsequent amendments to the by-iaws of 
such societies 

SCHEDULE A. 

(Sec Riilc 3) 

Form of application for registration of a Society 

I. Name of proposed Society 

2 Address to be registered 

3 Is liability limited or milimited 

4 Area of operations 

5 Objects of the Society 

6. If the capital is to be raised by shares, what is the number 
and value of shares which it is proposed to issue 

7. In other cases, what is the amount of the capital it is pro- 
posed to raise by loan or depusil 

8 Language m which the books and accounts will be kept 

9- With this application for registration are sent three copies 
of the proposed by-laws signed by the applicants (not less than ten). 

(Signatures) 
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DUBBY ~Tlie Imlittn Publie Dfht A cuticil itudy of tJit Borionjnff 
Poiiey of tho Government of India in Bcccnt Time* By D. L Duliev . 1^1. A . 
Pli D Foreuord bi Hie Hon. Sir Gcoigt Schuster R* 8 

BDWARDES —Jii/reaiff of Bomlmi/ Bj S M Edwnrdcs. C V 0., I. C S 
With tueiitj Illustrations bv Rno Baludnr M V DliiirimlUsr. Headmaster, 
Sir .1 J School of Art, Bombay Bs. 7-8 

FAVOURITE CHARACTERS from Pttluraiigiir Jiiiiia i\n allium of 
tf.'l coloured rcjirodoctions of the natives of Indio, ftp 1-lS. 

GEDOB AND CIIOKSJ —IFomeii j» Modern India. Fifteen Essay® on tlio 
status and .lehicvcmenls of Indian Women. Written bj well-known Indian 
Women of all cKsar* Collected ,»nA Edited by Evelyn C, Gedge and Mithan 
Cliohsi, M A Foreword by Soroiini Naidii R® 4 

GUBBAY.— /?id/gc«ooi Mian BanKing Hr M, M S Gubhav. C S I., 
C I. L Re 1-12 

GUTHRIE.-r/ic Ni/nmf oj Zorottiler Translated viilh Introduction anrl 
notes by K S LaunfnI Gulhiie Rs lo 

HABIB Bj Mohammad Hnliib, B A (O>on.). 
Piofcasni of Hisloiy .and Politics, Muslim University, Aliguih Rs. 2-8. 

• . . . -HiiLriit Amir Kbutrau (f Deih By Mohammad Hnbib, 

B. A, (Oxoii.) Rs, a-8 

HILDRETH. -IFeef.- Barf Tnpe Around Bovibuy By Rail, Road, and 
heny Steamei Described and Profusely IJIuslrnted. Bv H, R Hildreth. 


HOYLAHn ASnB.,T,EHJEE -a L,ef, a.,,:, Uo„l- 

bv p„f j s Hoytod, M J., F H Hl.t, S., .„d A„„ol'u„„. 
and Notes by Piofcssor S N Baneigei, JI. A. Rs 5-8 



TAKAfOREVAl.A’S BOOKS Of INDtAN 1^TEREST 


HURLlMANN -Ticlarffgut J»dia A PholoRrapliie Survey of Il»e Lan4 
of Antitjoilj Photographs anif JtjlroduclMift bs Di Marlin HuTUmann 
(Three hundred and I'uut I'hotojfisvore FUlca of Wonilcrftil afonuuients 
nf Indu’s Past Greatness, Oeautifo) Tomplcs, Splendid Mosqtics Gor(?eoa5 
Tombs, Charming Uaterfalls, Marrelbwa FortrSestion* and PicHirfs rf varioos 
Types of Pcpple i Rs 90 

1\ENGAR SUiditi ta ladma Rural Eeaaoitttei R5 Prof S Kesnva . 
Iyengar, M A , F R E S Illustrated Rs 8 

K-ALIDAb —/fit* iflniAoro PobUsied b> purabotMn Vishrant Monjee. 

J P M R. A S Illnitmted Its 3 I « 

KARANDlKAR.-7/iad« frognmy A Seientific exposition of Hindu 
'Ismsge Cosloras Bj S I XarandiLjir, M A Re 6 

KARKABIA — TAe Oarm 0/ Dombaa B» R P karbaria M ith a 
torctrord by H E Lord WilUngdoo Late Governor of Borolwy Library 
Edition Bs S Popular Fxivkrnn, Rs ® * 

KlNCAbt) — TA« Tafe of tAe T»>l« Phm>, oid OtXer Sladtet TJr “Tbe Hnji 
Mr C A Kitiosfd C t O . I C S New Fdition R.s ii 6 

— ?firi AritAu of l>.ar(a> oorf OlAtr Sionr* By The Hon Mr 
C A kincaid, CtO.ICSRelR ^ 

foil Tula «f Siad aad G.jnrnt By The Hun Mr C A 
kineaid, C t O , I C S Re t 14 

KIBTISAR ~S(adiei >a I ediiala By Ban Bubrder \asedeia J Lrrtikar 
Edited by M It Jayakar, M A , LL B , Bar at Law Rs tt 

KRISHb AMOORTHV —Mtam PrarttttU Biietrag A Short Treatise on 
the Day to-Day tVorLing of a Joint Stock Bank Foreword by G Findlav 
Shim:, V A (Hon ), F S S , 1 E S New Edition Rs 9 

MANSHABDT -BornJay roifayaoiirosorrint Edited by The Rev aifford 
Maarhardt, A M , D B , Pb B tt itb an latrodurtion b> The Rt Hou’ble 
Sit Frederick Sykes PC.GCIF.GBE., ECB,CMG Rs* 
MEHTA — Sladu* la Jadias P/nalmg A buner of \ar>ous Tvpes of 
Indian Painting Banging from the coumencement of the seventh ccnturv 
to CUca 18T0 A O By Nanatat Chamantat MeUta, ICS Mith IT Plitea 
in colour and numerous plates »» Half lone Rs 56 

^tEHTA — Jlord JJasUagr oad $he Jadtaa Stater A Studj of ibc ReUlions 
of the British Govermnent In Indui with the Indian Slates from 1816*1823 
By Dr Mohan Stnha Mehta, M A LL B , Ph D Bar at Low Mith a 
Foreword bv Sir P S Sivaswamy Aive* Ik 10 



TAllAPOREVALA'S HOOKS OF INDIAN INTEREST 


MF-llCIIANT —liicomc^Tiit tn IMaliou lo Jiiouiii^ ■B\ F. R Merchiiiit, 
F. S. A , As*;!. CoiHniis*5H>nei of Incmnu-Tus, Br'iiilvij . 'J'lnid RcM'scd 
r.diiiiiii Its o-i 

PANIKKAR.— lliii\hii vf Kn/iunj’ lli« Hisliiij i>l .i Greut Ruler 
ot Indiii in tilt first linlf of tb<- 7tl> «entuiy A C Rv K M Pnnikkir, B. A 
(Ox.in.), Ihr-nt-Lnsi. IR :5-8 

, —Thf IVorktng hj DgnTcht/ in Intli/i By K M P.iniMvnr, 

B .\. (ii'i’u-dp-i)!umt‘ I*otn *’) Rs. 4 

. .—Malnharmil ilir Parlttgticte A Histon of tlic Rise. Growth, 
ind F.ill of the PoTluKucst ui India from I.'iOO to ICCS R> K. M. 
P.inilvl. ir, D A. (O.-ron ), B.or^t-LnM Fon-woid by Lieut. -Col Sir Richard 
Ciniic Tfwiile, Bt , C B . F B A . F. S A., C I E Editor, “The Indi.in 
Antiqii.iry “ 11« G 

VAXT-V'Ar Commercial Pohn «/ the .Uofi/orA. Bj Di I) P.int. B 
Com., Ph D., pH)fe«bor of F^rononiKt «nil History. Umversitj of Luthnow 
Foieword h\ Thf III. Hon l.«rd Meston lU. G 

PHADKl, —An P'ohlemi. lu Juihn A bcH-ntifii ovijositioii ot the Sex 
Life Old Cuttmus iireinjlmg m Indui trmn tiint iimneninri'il Bv Vrot 
X R Ph.it1U. "M. A >c« Mitioii, I'uUi IRustintod. Rs. 0 

PICrUBES oj hirltnii hfi "ml C/uiriielcr\ HG leprodiK’tions deinetinff 
tiu peojilt of Indin. their life, ni.mncn,, tie Rt. l-ls! 

RAlKA.-yV/r Cii'Oprrnlirr ,l/oi rmrify in India A Coiiiparjliir Stiid.i 

J. L Uaiifi, u M. i{ ,x « fLond.) W ith Foreword In P A W.idiii, 
M. A Us J ' 

llANGA.— A co«oh//< Oigainfiitioa of Indian ! illagr'. Rv Prof N G 
Ran{t.i, B LiU (Oxoii ), Dip. Eiou , tte ^olew«r^l hr the Hon V Kaiiidas 
Pmtuln, B. A., B L , Mtcihci. Council ot Shite, mid Introdiution hy Dim m 
B.ihadur A V. Rniu ihiiffii Aivn. Two Vols. F.acli Rs S 

Ul'iLTi.-iJ/y/igouo/ Cilii An exposition ou the Kisis of Psyeho-Philosophs 
.iiid Psi clio-Anal>sis, By Dr. V. G Relc, F C. P, b , L AI & S. Rs j-iij 

-77« Mytlirioia Knadahm The Phfsical B.isis ot tlit Kundahiii 
(Hatha) Yoga, in teians of tVestem Anutomi and Plij siologi . Bv Di. V G 
Role, F. C P S , I. AJ & ‘s. tVilli 1 Fuiewoid lij Sn .Tnhn WooJioITb. 
Second Reused F.ditimi Illustinted Rs. .S-S 

ROI’HFIELD -RWrv of Imlia Bj Otto Rothfield, F R G S,, 

1 C S (Retd.) tVitli iinmerons enlouicd Plates,, depicting Indian tVnmen ol 
all t.istrv ind frotds l>v R.io Bahidni >I V Dhui.andlnr. Headiinstei. Sir 
J J .School ol Art, Bonibij. S< ooud Fiditiou R- n 
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